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HOME  MISSIONS, 

A  Journey  with  the  Montana  Missionary 

Messrs.  Editors — It  was  not  the  intention 
to  have  waited  so  long  ere  giving  to  you  the 
second  letter  of  the  series,  but  so  much  work 
crowded  in  that  it  became  unavoidable. 

Again  you  find  yourself  upon  the  hurricane 
deck  of  the  stage  coach  rolling  away  from 
Meadow  Creek.  The  pleasant  time,  although 
but  short',  has  made  you  only  the  more  keen 
for  what  lies  in  store  for  you  in  the  future. 
After  two  hours  ride  up  hill  and  down,  over  a 
mountain  range  into  a  toll  road,  where  the 
keeper  of  the  gate  rushes  out  in  frantic  haste, 
stops  your  coach,  gives  you  a  letter,  and  asks 
you  to  mail  it  for  him  when  you  get  to  town, 
ahd  off  you  go  again.  But  you  will  now  have 
to  desgft  your  post,  for  it  is, a  steep  grade 
which  you  now  are  forced  to  climb,  winding 
around  the  side  of’  the  mountain,  out  of  whose 
.shaggy  side  they  have  hewn  a  pathway  for 
Uncle  Samuel’s  messenger,  the  post.  Up  you 
climb,  and. long  ere  you  have  reached  the  top 
your  limbs  tell  you  in  rather  plain  language 
that  they  prefer  that  your  neck  should  be 
risked  than  they  should  have  to  perform  the 
weary  pilgrimage  of  climbing  the  mountain’s 
side. 

Scarcely  has  two  hours  elapsed  ere  your 
eyes  behold  the  goal  towards  which  you  have 
had  your  face  turned  for  the  few  days  just 
passed.  Five  hundred  feet  below  you  lies  the 
houses  of  the  capital  of  Montana,  Virginia 
City,  and  as  you  look  up  its  now  deserted 
streets,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  you  can  realize 
the  truth  that  scarcely  five  years  has  passed 
since  these  same  streets  were  crowded  with  a 
hurrying,  reckless,  daring  crowd,  eagerly 
seeking  to  satiate  their  avaricious  thirst  in  the 
stream  of  gold  which  underlay  its  streets  and 
!  filled  the  gulch  within  which  it  is  built. 
Twenty  millions  of  gold  extracted  from  the 
dirt  which  lies  in  loose  masses  everywhere  it 
is  difficult  to  realize,  yet  sueh  is  true.  De¬ 
scend  the  hill,  drive  up  the  street,  and  look 
around  you.  Upon  every  side  decay  and 
ruin  have  left  their  mark,  but  yet  in  this 
village  there  are  a  few  who  have  kept  their 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  and  as  we  gather 
in  the  hall  for  preaching,  these  few  are  joined 
by  many  more.  Some  of  them  are  merchants, 
others  miners,  tradesmen  of  all  classes,  and 
I  as  they  listen  to  God’s  message  respectfully 


and  attentively,  you  cannot  help  wondering  if 
they  have  ever  sought  after  the  truth,  the 
hidden  riches  which  God’s  mine,- the  Holy 
Bible,  contains,  as  they  have  after  the  wealth 
'  which  perishes  so  soon. 

But  services  are  over,  and  Monday  morn-  i 
ing  has  come.  Would  you  not  like  to  take  a 
glimpse  at  your  audience  at  work  ?  Come, 
then,  mount  your  horses  and  gallop  up  the 
gulch  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  you  can  see 
the  process.  Soon  you  come  to  the  mouth  of 
a  square  looking  box,  out  of  which  the  water 
flows  with  a  rushing  sound,  and  with  it  huge 
boulders  also  come ;  follow  up  alongside  this 
box  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then  you  discover 
the  source  from  which  the  boulders  have 
come.  A  host  of  celestials  are  trundling 
wheelbarrows  over  narrow  planks,  whilst  many 
more  are  as  busily  engaged  in  picking  into  the 
mountain’s  side,  rattling  dowrn  at  qach  stroke  - 
of  the  pick,  a  pile  of  yellowish  looking  sand, 
filled  with  boulders  and  rocks  of  all  sizes. 
This  is  soon  loaded  and  carried  to  the  opening 
of  the  huge  trough  which  you  have  passed. 
This  trough  is  what  they  call  the  flume.  The 
bottom  of  this  flume  is  lined  with  round 
blocks  of  wood,  and  this  catches  the  gold 
which  the  stream  of  water  constantly  flowing  : 
through  it  separates  from  the  dirt  and  lets 
sink. 

But  above  these  men  there  is  another  party 
at  work  with  a  funny  looking  box,  looking 
very  much  like  a  rude  cradle,  and  as  a  man 
rocks  this  back  and  forward,  another  man 
brings  two  large  pails  full  of  black  looking 
earth.  This  he  pours  into  the  rocker,  and  the 
man  who  is  working  it  pours  water  into  it 
from  a  dipper,  rocking  his  cradle,  or  rocker, 
back  and  forth  at  the  same  time.  Soon  you 
see  a  few  bright  little  yellow  particles  sepa¬ 
rating  themselves  from  the  mass  of  black  dirt 
i  which  flows  off  with  the  water  through  some 
|  holes  which  are  in  the  lower  end  of  the  rocker. 
How  carefully  do  they  gather  up  these  little 
shining  grains,  and  how  much  dirt  have  they 
had  to  wash  over  to  get  them.  It  makes  you  | 
wonder  if  they  are  as  careful  of  the  few  j 
grains  of  truth  which  they  get  from  the  great 
mass  of  error  and  superstition  with  which  it  is 
covered  in  this  world. 

But  you  have  tarried  too  long,  and  as  to¬ 
morrow  morning  you  will  be  forced  to  start  at 
three  o’clock,  you  hasten  back,  eat  your  sup¬ 
per,  and  throw  yourself  upon  your  bed  to 
catch  a  few  hours  sleep,  always  providing 
your  couch  has  not  been  previously  oc- 
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cupied  by  an  army  of  bugs,  which  prevail 
to  an  alarming  extent  throughout  this 
country. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  a  cool,  biting 
wind.  Up  the  mountain  you  climb  once 
more,  but  ere  you  reach  the  top  you  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  snow  storm,  and  your  garments  are 
changed  to  a  beautiful  white,  which  would  be 
very  pleasant  and  cool  in  August  in  the 
States,  but  for  which  you  are  not  very  anxious 

in  this  country.  But  let  us  pass  on  more  j 
rapidly,  for  Mr.  Jackson  has  given  you  a  de-  i 
scription  in  his  letters,  and  there  will  be  but 
little  novelty  in  store  for  you  since  it  has  all 
been  anticipated  by  him,  he  having  traversed 
the  route  over  by  which  you  expected  to  re¬ 
turn.  But  stop.  There  is  one  place  upon 
the  route  which  he  has  forgotten,  and  that  is 
the  Cherry  Creek  mines.  Just  spend  a  few 
minutes  there.  These  are  different  from  the 
placer  mines  which  you  visited  in  the  gulch 
upon  yesterday.  These  are  quartz — those 
were  placer  mines.  In  every  direction  you 
can  see  holes  of  different  depths  sunk  in  the 
ground,  whilst  upon  the  bank  you  can  see  a 
pile  of  brownish  looking  rock,  which  to  an 
inexperienced  eye  differs  nothing  from  the 
masses  which  you  see  upon  all  sides,  save  only 
in  color,  but  break  it  open,  and  through  the  j 
very  middle  of  it  you  will  see  a  little  streak 
of  silver,  and  it  may  be  you  may  find  a  little 
blue  scale  looking  very  much  like  a  fish  scale. 
This  is  what  they  call  horn  silver.  You  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  care  they  take  of  this 
mass  of  rock,  or  ore,  for  such  it  really  is. 
But  we  must  hasten  on,  stopping  at  Auberry’s 
for  dinner.  You  get  one  of  the  most  miser¬ 
able  excuses  for  a  meal  that  ever  a  mortal  sat 
down  to,  for  which  they  charge  you  the  sum 
of  one  dollar.  Thirty  miles  yet  to  be  ridden 
before  you  can  rest  for  the  night,  and  gladly 
you  take  the  coach  once  more,  knowing  that 
it  will  not  be  long  until  you  can  get  some  ! 
thing  fit  for  a  man  to  eat — at  least  something 
that  will  satisfy  hunger.  So  on  we  speed, 
over  little  brooklets,  round  beautiful  little 
buttes,  over  another  low  range  of  mountains. 
As  you  descend  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
look  away  off  in  front  of  you,  and  you  will  see 
one  of  as  beautiful  sights  as  any  one  could 
wish  to  look  upon.  Stretched  out  before  you 
lies  the  Bozeman  range  of  mountains.  About 
the  middle  of  this  range  lies  the  Flathead 
Pass,  and  as  the  evening  sun  was  going  down 
in  the  West  a  cloud  banner  had  stretched 


itself  from  peak  to  peak.  Upon  either  side 
this  cloud  banner  was  tinged  with  gold,  whilst 
the  mountain  range  lying  beyond  and  dimly 
seen  through  the  narrow  opening,  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  as  the  sunlight  played  upon  it 
you  would  imagine  it  solid  silver.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  opening  to 
paradise  that  lay  before  you.  God’s  pencil- 
lings  far  exceed  man’s  in  beauty.  Dull  and 
dead  must  be  the  soul  who  would  not  ex¬ 
claim,  “How  wonderful  are  Thy  works, 
0  Lord!” 

Yet  you  must  speed  on.  A  few  miles  fur¬ 
ther  you  cross  a  swollen  stream  ;  the  bridge 
having  been  carried  away  the  water  runs  into 
the  coach,  and  if  you  are  not  a  good  swim¬ 
mer  your  are  not  fully  at  ease  regarding  safety  ; 
hut  safely  over,  like  all  other  difficulties,  you 
forget  them  in  the  pleasure  which  follows.  An 
hour’s  more  ride,  and  you  rattle  up  the  streets 
of  Bozeman,  from  which  in  a  few  days  you 
must  make  your  start  for  Geyser  Land  and  all 
its  wonders. 

Soon  you  pay  your  best  respects  to  a  good 
warm  supper,  and  seek  your  couch  once  more 
to  dream  over  the  scenes  through  which  you 
have  just  passed.  For  you  will  need  all  your 
strength  to  perform  the  journey  which  lies 
before  you. 

So  once  more  we  bid  you  adieu  for  the 
present.  Will  S.  Frackelton. 


TO  PRESBYTERIANS. 


[The  earnest  appeal  we  subjoin  is  well  worths’’ 
the  serious  attention  of  those  persons  who  have 
the  means  of  doing  good,  and  who,  truly  re¬ 
garding  themselves  as  stewards,  are  only  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  where  they  can  bestow  their 
money  with  the  prospect  of  greatest  usefulness. 
We  have,  for  several  years,  felt  strongly  the 
importance  of  the  immediate  establishment 
and  equipment  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Helena.  It  is  one  of  those  “  strategic  points  ” 
which  we  do  ill  to  neglect  so  long  as  this  has 
been  neglected ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  is 
another  place  in  the  territories,  at  present, 
where  the  demand  for  a  Presbyterian  church  is 
more  urgent.— Ed.  Interior.] 

It  is  hard  work,  at  best,  to  build  up  a 
church  here  in  the  territories ;  and  you 
who  live  in  the  thickly  settled  states,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  can  not  remember 
when  you  did  not  go,  can  not  form  any 
idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  contend.  It  seems  to  us  that  your 
churches  run  themselves.  We  can  say, 
for  ourselves,  that  our  churches  do  not  \ 


run  along  so  easily.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  not  got  the  churches ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  the  fragments  that  have  been 
gathered  together  are  of  the  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  elements.  The  church  in  Helena 
is  composed  of  members  from  England, 
Ireland,  Canada,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Colorado  and 
California,  and  there  are  only  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  members.  We  have  just 
now  more  than  the  usual  difficulties  with 
which  to  contend.  It  has  not  yet  been 
three  months  since  the  arrival  of  the  min¬ 
ister  sent  out  by  the  board  of  home  mis¬ 
sions.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  Method¬ 
ist  church,  which  was  the  first  Protestant 
church  building  erected  in  Montana,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  us,  for  the  people  felt  that 
they  must  rebuild  that  house  before  they 
could  subscribe  for  another.  A  few  weeks 
since  we  purchased  a  lot  upon  which  to 
build  our  church,  paying  for  it  $400.  We 
had  begun  to  pass  around  a  subscription 
paper,  and  were  hoping  to  be  able  to  get 
into  our  church  by  Christmas.  But  we 
have  been  sadly  disappointed.  On  the  23d 
of  August  a  fire  broke  out  in  this  place, 
and  destroyed  more  than  sixty  houses. 
Many  who  would  have  given  to  us  liber¬ 
ally  were  for  this  reason  compelled  to  de¬ 
cline  giving,  and  we  find  it  impossible  to 
raise  here  money  enough  to  justify  us  in 
beginning  to  build.  Our  only  hope  of 
raising  funds  for  this  purpose  now,  is  in 
the  liberality  of  you  Presbyterians  who 
have  the  means  to  help  us.  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  will  jmu  help  us  ?  Do  not  pass  this 
appeal  by  and  depend  upon  your  neighbor 
to  give  for  you,  but  give  of  your  own 
means,  even  though  it  be  but  a  small 
amount.  If  a  good  many  would  each 
trive  a  small  amount,  we  would  soon  have 
all  the  money  we  want.  We  do  not  wish 
to  build  an  extravagant  and  costly  house. 
The  cost  of  building  in  this  place  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  states;  and  yet 
we  do  not  ask  of  you  more  than  $5,000.  I 
What  an  insignificant  sum  compared  to 
the  amount  the  churches  are  able  to  give ! 
There  are  churches  in  the  east  that  could 
easily  give  this  amount,  and  hardly  miss  it 
from  their  weekly  contribution.  Are 
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there  not  to  be  found  fifty  Christians  who 
will  give  one  hundred  dollars  each  Tor  this 
church?  Or  can  not  one  hundred,  out- of 
the  vast  number  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
eastern  churches,  be  found  who  will  give 
fifty  dollars  each  ?  Or,  if  that  can  not  be 
done,  are  there  not  5,000  Christians  who 
will  give  us  one  dollar  each?  We  do  not 
ask  this  of  you  in  order  to  throw  off  from 
ourselves  the  duty  of  giving.  Truly  we 
will  give  as  long  as  we  have  anything  to 
give,. but  the  destruction  of  sixty  houses  in 
a  town,  whose  population  is  not  4,000,  is 
quite  a  serious  loss.  Presbyterians,  will 
you  help  us?  There  is  not  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  building  in  Montana.  Any 
contributions  you  may  send  to  the  editor 
of  this  paper,  he  will  forward  to  us,  or 
you  may  send  your  contributions  directly 
to  the  Presbyterian  church,  Helena.  Mon¬ 
tana.  JT  N  Xas  se/( 
- »«♦  .  .  — 
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v-'  For  the  Presbyterian. 

THE  NORTHERN  TERRITORIES. 

A  MISSIONARY  TOUR  OP  FIVE  THOUSAND 
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Messrs .  Editors— That  was  a  lovely  morn¬ 
ing  when— nine  in  the  coach  and  nearly  as 
many  on  the  outside— we  wheeled  out  of  the 
goodly  city  of  Corinnc,  Utah.  All  day  long 
we  rode  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Malad, 
through  occasional  camps  of  Shoshone 
Indians  and  scattered.  Mormon  settlements, 
with  their  adobe  houses,  mud  roofs,  and 
wicker  fences.  Yellow,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
blue  flowers  skirted  the  road,  and  swollen 
mountain  streams  crossed  it,  while  on  either 
side  were  the  snow-capped  mountains.  By 
evening  we  had  passed  from  Utah  into  Idaho 
Territory— had  gradually  worked  up  to  snow 
line,  crossed  a  low  divide,  and  were  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  During  the  night  we  passed 
down  the  famous  Port  Neuf  Canon,  with  its 
robbers’  roost  and  tragic  memories  of  road 
agents  and  stage  robberies.  The  miseries, 
torture,  and  living  death  of  a  night  ride  in  a 
crowded  stage  must  be  experienced  to  be 
known. 

Hungry,  sleepy,  sore,  and  cross,  the  morn¬ 
ing  found  us  at  Ross’  creek,  crossing  which, 
and  passing  through  a  camp  of  one  huudrec 
lodges  of  Snake  Indians,  we  soon  readme, 
breakfast.  The  second  day’s  travel  takes  up 
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r the  valley  of  the  Snake  river,  or  Lewis'  Fork  j 
of  the  Columbia,  with  its  vast  valley  covered 

with  lava,  sage  brush,  and  sand.  Noon 
brings  the  coach  to  the  Eagle  bridge  crossing 
of  the  Snake.  At  this  point  the  river,  com¬ 
pressed  into  one-third  its  usual  width,  boils 
and  foams  between  high  rock  walls,  like 
Ni  agara  below  the  falls.  By  evening  the 
villainous  Sand  Hole  eating  house  was 
reached. 

“murder!” 

Seated  on  benches  in  the  log  room  at 
supper,  the  passengers  were  startled  with  the 
cry  of  “murder!”  followed  by  the  dull, 
heavy  thud  of  quick  following  blows.  Spring¬ 
ing  from  their  seats  and  rushing  to  the  door, 
they  were  confronted  by  revolvers  drawn  to 
prevent  any  interference,  while  a  comrade 
finished  his  assault. 

The  victim  was  left  with  broken  ribs  and 
mashed  head.  Whether  he  lived  or  died  we 
never  learned.  We  only  know  that  our 
appetites  were  gone.  In  that  same  place 
three  years  before  your  correspondent  paid 
$2  for  a  meal  of  poor  bacon,  poorer  bread 
without  butter,  and  a  still  poorer  compound 
called  coffee. 

At  this  point  mail,  express  matter,  and 
ba  ggage  were  placed  in  a  lumber  wagon, 
upon  the  top  of  which  passengers  seated 
themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  rode 
through  a  drizzling  rain  until  midnight. 
Beaching  Camus  creek  the  bridge  was  gone. 
After  some  delay  a  raft  of  logs  was  con-  ■ 
structed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  float  three  or 
four  trunks  and  two  or  three  passengers  at  a 
trip. 

THE  LOST  RIVER. 

This  stream  and  the  following  one,  (Dry 
Creek,)  after  running  a  few  miles,  disappear 
in  a  mud  lake,  only  to  reappear  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  as  they  pour  into  the  Snake 
river  over  rocks  150  feet  high. 

The  third  day  brings  us  to  a  low  hill, 
ascending  which  the  traveller  needs  to  be 
told  that  the  rolling  table  land  around  him  is 
the  summit  of  the  main  range  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains— that  here  he  passes  from  Idaho 
into  Montana  Territory.  The  little  stream 
from  which  he  drinks  the  pure,  ice-cold 
mountain  water,  and  across  which  he  steps  as 
the  four  horses  tug  and  strain  to  pull  the 
coach  through  the  mire,  is  one  of  the  net 
work  of  brooks  which  form  the  extreme 


sources  of  the  mighty  Missouri.  Feebly  and 
flutteringly  these  brooks,  fed  by  mountain 
.  springs  and  melting  snow-banks,  wind  amid 
grass  and  flowers  until,  uniting  their  forces 
with  the  Battlesnake,  Grasshopper,  and 
Blacktailed  Deer  creeks,  they  form  the 
Beaverhead. 

Off  to  our  left  the  Beaverhead  meets  the 
Big  Hole  and  Passamari,  forming  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  B.iver.  Far  away  to  the  right,  in  “Won¬ 
der  Land,”  amid  mud  geysers  and  boiling 
springs,  are  the  head  waters  of  the  Fire  Hole 
Biver,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  forms  the 
Madison.  Still  farther  eastward  is  the  Gal¬ 
latin.  This  trio  of  streams  coming  together 
at  the  gateway  of  the  mountains  form  the 
Missouri,  which,  ploughing  its  way  northward, 
through  a  steep  canon,  and  plunging  over  the 
great  falls,  we  meet  again  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  at  Fort  Benton,  where  we  take  the 
steamer  on  our  return  trip.. 

Passing  down  the  valleys  parallel  with  a 
lofty,  snow  clad  range,  night  brings  us  to  at 
dirty  log  cabin  called  the  Junction.  t 

Much  to  our  disgust,  we  were  informed  thaf 
the  coach  from  the  north  was  not  yet  in,  ana. 
that  we  could  not  go  on  until  it  arrived.  After 
supper,  spreading  blankets  in  such  freight 
wagons  as  were  at  hand,  we  camped  out  for 
the  night.  About  11  P.  M.,  the  efficient  and 
gentlemanly  Superintendent  of  the  stage  line 
came  along,  and  we  started  forward  on  an 
extra.  The  fourth  day  led  down  the  beauti¬ 
ful  valley  of  Beaverhead  river,  charming  us 
with  the  ever  varying  reflections  of  sunlight 
and  shade  on  the  green  sides  and  snow  white 
summits  of  the  Buby  Bange.  A  few  miles 
to  the  left  is  Bannack,  the  first  mining  settle¬ 
ment  in  Montana.  Discovered  in  the  summer 
of  1862  by  a  party  of  Colorado  miners,  that 
winter  found  a  population  of  2,000 ;  miners 
from  Colorado,  “  desperados  from  Idaho 
bankrupt  speculators  from  Nevada,  guerrilla 
refugees  from  Missouri,”  with  a  very  little 
leaven  of  good  and  true  men.  It  was  to  that 
point  that  the  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  sent  their  first  missionary  to 
Montana. 

At  noon  we  pass  Beaverhead  rocks,  which, 
rising  from  the  river,  form  a  perpendicular 
wall  300  feet  high,  containing  from  top  to  I 
bottom  seams  of  beautiful  crystals.  On  one 
side  of  this  rocky  headland  are  numerous  hot 
springs,  containing  mineral  waters  of  different 
properties.  At  evening  we  pass  another  bold 


rocky  headland  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain. 

1  These  rocks  were  plastered  over  with  the  mud 
nests  of  innumerable  swallows. 

The  bridge  at  Silver  Star  being  gone,  a 
detour  is  made  to  reach  another  bridge.  To¬ 
wards  morning,  we  are  suddenly  aroused  from 
sleep  at  the  call  of  the  driver  to  get  out  and 
walk  across  the  bridge  over  the  Jefferson, 
which  bridge  was  in  hourly  danger  of  going 
out.  The  fifth  day,  through  much  water, 
(for  every  ravine  usually  dry  was  now  a  roar¬ 
ing  mountain  torrent,)  we  reach  our  first  ob¬ 
jective  point, 

HELENA, 

the  commercial  metropolis  of  Montana.  First 
settled  by  the  enterprising  Fisk  brothers,  (now 
reaping  the  substantial  fruit  of  their  labors  in 
the  possession  of  the  best  newspaper  office  in 
the  Territory,)  with  a  colony  from  Minnesota, 
they  worked  on  quietly  until  the  fame  of  the 
Last  Chance  mines  went  abroad  throughout 
the  land,  and  a  city  arose  like  an  exhalation, 
taking  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
surrounding  hills  to  those  in  the  isle  of  St. 
Helena. 

The  announcement  in  the  daily  papers  of 
the  arrival  of  three  Presbyterian  ministers 
brought  great  joy  to  the  heart  of  many  loyal 
ones  who  had  for  long  years  been  waiting  and 
praying  and  watching  for  the  time  when  they 
might  again  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

The  Rev.  William  S.  Frackelton  going  for¬ 
ward  to  Bozeman,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell 
remaining  at  Helena,  I  took  the  coach  for 
Gallatin  City  at  the  uncomfortable  hour  of 
three  A.  M.  During  the  morning  we  passed 
the  ruins  of  four  mining  camps  bearing  the 
suggestive  names  of  “Hog  ’em,”  “Cheat 
’em,”  “Catch  ’em,”  and  “Keep  ’em.” 
Dinner  was  obtained  at  Radersburg,  a  small 
mining  camp,  and  the  county  seat  of  Jeffer¬ 
son.  All  afternoon  the  eye  feasted  on  an 
endless  succession  of  mountain  peaks  which, 
springing  from  the  bordering  uplands,  lifted 
their  rocky  sides,  white  with  snow,  far  into 
the  sky. 

Towards  evening,  crossing  the  Jefferson  and 

Madison  rivers,  we  were  at  a  small  village, 
Gallatin  City,  which  has  sprung  up  at  the 
forks  of  the  Missouri.  Before  us  lay  a  valley 
of  remarkable  fertility,  with  an  area  equal  to 
Massachusetts.  The  magnificent  mountain 
ranges  circling  around  were  a  fitting  frame 
work  for  the  flower  covered  plain  at  their  feet. 


Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  aspires  to  be 
the  future'  capital  of  the  coming  State. 
Presbyterians  were  soon  found,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  preaching  on  the  following 
evening.  Posters  were  tacked  up  around  the 
village  and  at  the  crossings,  and  a  boy  was 
started  out  on  horseback  to  notify  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  or  ranchmen,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Territories. 

At  the  appointed  time,  in  an  unfinished  loft 
over  a  store,  in  the  presence  of  the  largest 
congregation  ever  assembled  in  Gallatin,  a 
Presbyterian  church  was  organized,  and  a 
ruling  elder  duly  elected  and  installed.  The 
following  morning,  leaving  his  carpet  bag  to 
come  on  with  the  coach,  your  correspondent 
hastened  forward  eighteen  miles  on  foot  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  service  at  Hamilton. 
On  either  side  of  the  Gallatin  river  ranches 
dotted  the  way  with  their  fields  of  thrifty 
wheat,  oats  and  potatoes,  while  large  herds 
of  cattle  were  feeding  upon  the  bunch  grass 
of  the  uplands.  In  due  time  Hamilton  was 
reached,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  service 
on  the  following  Monday. 

In  the  evening  we  took  the  coach  for  Boze¬ 
man,  and  after  a  long  detention  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Gallatin,  which  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  reached  there  about  midnight. 


BOZEMAN. 


This  village  was  named  after  an  early  pioneer 
who  discovered  a  pass  through  the  mountains 
and  opened  for  emigrants  a  shorter  road  to 
Montana.  Like  the  majority  of  the  pioneers 
of  this  region  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Belb  Range,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bozeman  Pass,  through 

Railroad  is  ftx- 


which  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  ex- 
pected  to  run,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  prospective  business  centres  in 
Montana. 

It  is  a  picturesque  village,  with  grand  sur¬ 
roundings.  Four  hundred  miles  of  mountains 
are  distinctly  tracable  with  the  eye. 

And  then  imagination  comes  in  to  supple¬ 
ment  these  scenes  of  grandeur,  as  it  remem¬ 
bers  that  just  over  that  mountain,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south-east,  is  some  of  the  wildest 
scenery  on  the  continent — the  enchanted 
wonder  land,  where  trappers  declare  that 
“  they  have  seen  trees,  game,  and  even  In- 
j  dians  petrified,  and  yet  looking  as  natural  as 
i  life;  where  they  have  seen  a  mountain  of 
!  quartz,  so  transparent  that  they  could  see  the 
mules  feeding  on  the  other  side;”  a  combi- 
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vMiation  of  many  of  the  wonderful  freaks  of' 
J nature,  which  are  usually  looked  for  and 
found  over  many  and  widely  separated  lands.  >. 
For  just  beyond  those  white  peaks  is  the 
s  Yellow  Stone  Park,  with  its  lake  shining  and 
glittering  “like  a  huge  mass  of  molten  sil¬ 
ver;”  its  innumerable  hot  springs,  mud  gey¬ 
sers,  and  weird  rock  formations;  its  beautiful 
river  foaming  and  dashing  down  the  giddy 
heights,  or  gliding  along  the  deep  canyon. 

The  first  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  awaken¬ 
ing  its  echoes  in  these  mountains,  will  be  the 
signal  for  a  great  throng  of  tourists  to  see  with 
their  eyes  the  wonders  of  which  their  ears 
have  heard. 

But  the  king’s  business  requires  haste. 
The  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Montana  permits  no  loitering  by  the  way, 
so  we  leave  to  the  future  a  possible  visit  to 
the  Yellowstone. 

During  the  preceding  week  Mr.  W.  S. 
Frackelton  had  canvassed  the  place,  and 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  so  that  at  the  morning  service,  with 
great  rejoicing  of  heart,  and  an  ardor  that 
could  not  be  damped  by  the  cold  drizzling 
rain  that  had  set  in,  a  Presbyterian  church 
was  organized.  On  Monday,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Frackelton,  we  went  down  the 
East  Gallatin  to  the  ranch  of  J udge  Street, 
and  organized  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Hamilton.  Owing  to  the  height  of  the 
waters,  preventing  the  fording  of  the  streams, 
one  who  was  made  the  ruling  elder  of  the 
church  was  compelled  to  go  a  long  way 
round — leaving  home  at  half-past  two  in  the  ' 
morning,  so  as  to  reach  the  service  at  eleven. 

Resuming  the  coach  at  two  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  riding  through  the  over¬ 
flowed  bottom  land,  once  or  twice  swimming 
the  horses,  we  reached  the  crossing  of  the 
Madison  for  breakfast — and  a  sorry  breakfast 
it  was.  The  landlord  was  absent,  and  the 
landlady  had  been  drunk  all  the  preceding 
night.  Soon  after  leaving  breakfast  horse¬ 
men  galloped  by,  announcing  that  both  the 
bridge  and  the  ferry  across  the  Jefferson  had 
just  washed  away. 

Keeping  to  the  left  we  soon  crossed  over  a 
high  divide,  covered  with  monumental  rocks, 
upon  one  of  which  six  bald  eagles  lazily  sat 
and  watched  us  as  we  passed  into  the  valley 
of  the  Madison.  All  afternoon  wo  skirted 
the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains,  and  watched 
the  clouds  as  they  sailed  in  and  out  among 


the  peaks.  Gradually  the  road  worked  up¬ 
ward  and  upward  until,  about  sundown,  we 
had  reached  an  elevation  of  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand  feet;  and  all  around, 
rolling  away  on  every  side  like  white-crested 
waves  in  the  purple  distance,  was  an  endless 
succession  of  snow  peaks.  Soon  after,  in  a 
snug  nook  of  the  hills,  far  down  below  us, 
were  the  lights  of 

VIRGINIA  CITY. 

On  a  full  trot  we  rattle  down  the  mountain 
side,  (where  a  single  false  step  of  the  horses, 
or  an  accident  to  the  coach,  would  land  us, 
with  broken  limbs,  a  thousand  feet  below,) 
and  are  soon  at  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning,  securing  the  Senate 
chamber  for  evening  service,  placards  were 
posted  up  around  the  city  announcing  preach¬ 
ing,  and  calling  for  a  Presbyterian  rally.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  a  diligent 
and  successful  hunt  after  Presbyterians.  In 
the  evening,  after  preaching,  the  majority  of 
these,  at  their  own  request,  were  organized 
into  a  Presbyterian  church.  The  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rogers,  Territorial  Auditory  was 
elected  and  installed  ruling  elder.  Among 
the  members  were  the  wife  of  Governor  Potts, 
and  the  wife  of  Secretary  of  State,  Callaway. 
This  organization  starts  the  largest  Protes¬ 
tant  church  in  the  city.  In  1863  and  ’64  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Price,  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  the  first  Protestant  clergymen 
in  the  Territory,  preached  at  Virginia ;  but, 
for  some  cause,  did  not  remain  sufficiently 
long  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  This 
church,  in  connection  with  the  three  churches 
in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  will  be  supplied  by 

that  energetic  missionary,  the  Rev.  William 
S.  Frackelton,  of  Bozeman. 

Virginia  is  the  county  seat  of  Madison, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  Like  all 
mountain  mining  towns,  it  was  not  laid  out, 
but  grew.  The  miner  only  wanted  a  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter,  and  every  new  comer  placed  a 
log  cabin  to  suit  himself,  next  the  last  one 
built.  When  experience  required  a  street,  a 
street  appeared.  There  were  no  yards  or 
gardens,  for  beyond  the  narrow  ravine,  filled 
with  straggling  cabins,  only  grew  sage  brush. 
But  the  mines  thrived  and  the  city  grew. 
For  sleeping  accommodations  a  limited  space 
was  allotted  upon  the  floor,  the  occupant  fur¬ 
nishing  his  own  blankets.  And  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  regular  diet  of  bacon,  bread, 
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THE  OLD  STAGE-COACH  OF  THE  PLAINS. 


But  gradually  things  changed ;  a  better  class 
»f  buildings  appeared ;  the  number  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  tippling  places  steadily  decreased. 
The  Vigilants  gained  the  upper  hand  of  the 
roughs ;  old  residents  brought  in  their  wives 
and  children;  and  the  whole  face  of  things 
has  become  more  like  “  the  States.” 

From  those  huge  piles  of  dirt  and  stone 
along  the  gulch  has  been  taken  out  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  worth  of  gold  dust,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  But  of  the  ten  thousand 
people  that  here  once  worried,  and  toiled,. 

,  and  fought  for  gold,  only  about  one  thousand 
1  remain.  And  while  some  of  her  leading  men 
think  that,  with  the  coming  of  the  railway, 
Virginia  will  pass  away,  others  maintain  that, 
it  can  always  preserve  a  good  business. 

Siieldon  Jackson. 

/  _ _ 

The  Northern  Territories. — No.  II. 

A  MISSIONARY  TRIP  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND 
•  MILES. 

Messrs.  Editors — Taking  the  coach  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  in  the  evening,  and  passing  down 
the  gulch,  with  frowning  mountains  on  the 
right,  yawning  mining  holes  on  the  left,  and 
booming  streams  across  our  path,  we  reach 
Point  of  Bocks  about  3  A.  M.  At  this  single 
log  house  in  the  wilderness,  with  drinking, 
carousing  desperadoes,  and  freight  men  for 
companions,  that  long  day  dragged  wearily 
by,  as  we  waited  for  the  stage  eighteen  hours 
behind  time  from  the  south.  Availing  myself 
of  the  kind  invitation  of  the  stocktender  I 
threw  myself  upon  his  buffalo  skin  bed  in  onej 
corner  of  the  stable  for  a  nap,  but  swarming 
vermin  forbid  sleep. 

Going  outside,  I  lay  down  on  some  boxes, ! 
and  in  spite  of  swarms  of  gnats  and  a  boiling 
noonday  sun  slept  soundly.  The  second  morn¬ 
ing  we  got  under  way  again,  reaching  for 
breakfast  the  crossing  of  Big  Hole  river, 
which  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  their  famous  ex¬ 
pedition  seventy  years  ago,  called  Wisdom 
river. 

The  station  was  kept  by  a  Canadian  .  iench- 
man,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  viiis  region, 
and  is  noted  for  deeds  of  violence  and  blood. 
Passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Big  Hole,  with 
Table  Mountain  (8,350  feet  high)  to  our 
-  right,  and  upon  our  left  Bald  Mountain — the 
old  Indian  landmark  of  that  section,  like  Saul 
among  his  brethren,  towering  above  all  the 


surrounding  peaks — we  reach  after  dinner  the" 
summit  of  the  celebrated  Deer  Lodge  Pass, 
and  pass  again  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  continent.  This  is  the 
lowest  elevation  in  the  main  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  range,  and  so  level  that  it  is  related  of 
the  surveying  party  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  that  they  had  run  their  line  three 
or  four  miles  over  and  beyond  the  summit 
•before  they  were  aware  of  having  reached  it. 
Here  some  enterprising  miners  have  digged 
a  ditch,  and  taken  the  waters  which  would 
naturally  flow  to  the  Atlantic,  and  caused 
them  to  flow  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  our 
right,  stretching  far  away  to  the  north-west, 
are  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Bitter  Root  Moun-  ( 
tains,  separating  us  from  Idaho  Territory.  1 
Right  at  our  feet  is  the  feeble  Deer  Lodge, 
neither  creek  nor  river,  but  gathering  to  her- 
self  from  gulch,  and  canyon,  and  hill  innu¬ 
merable  other  rivulets  and  creeks,  until  she 
becomes  Hell  Gate  river!  (For  Montana  is  ' 
well  watered.  Her  mountain  brooks  and 
streams,  “like  entangled  threads  of  a  silver 
skein,”  are  every  where.)  The  Hell  Gate, 
joined  by  the  Big  Black  Foot  from  the  north 
and  the  Bitter  Root  from  the  south,  becomes 
the  beautiful  Missoula.  This  in  turn  meeting 
the  Flathead,  and  plunging  through  a  spur 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  range,  forms  the  Clark’s 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  which  flows  a  mighty 
flood  into  the  Pacific.  During  the  afternoon 
we  ride  down  the  beautiful  valley;  and 
•changing  horses  and  the  mail  at  Silver  Bow, 
reach  at  dark  the  most  beautiful  village  of  all 
Montana,  the  county  seat  of  Deer  Lodge  — 
Deer  Lodge. 

The  first  settler  of  this  rich  valley  was 
Johnny  Grant,  who  had  among  his  wives  a 
*  squaw  from  every  tribe  that  roamed  this  sec¬ 
tion.  When  the  Flatheads  passed  by  no 
woman  appeared  at  his  hearth  but  a  Flat- 
head,  and  when  the  Blackfect  came  the  sole 
wife  of  his  bosom  was  a  Blaekfoot.  And 
thus  he  lived  at  peace  with  the  natives,  a 
'  sharer  in  their  spoils  and  an  arbiter  in  their 
quarrels. 

By  appointment  Rev.  J.  R.  Russel  met  me 
at  l)eer  Lodge,  and  on  Sabbath  evening,  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation,  we 
organized  a  Presbyterian  church. 

Resuming  the  coach  on  Tuesday  morning, 
at  3  o’clock,  a  ride  of  one  hundred  miles 
down  the  Deer  Lodge  and  Hell  Gate  rivers 
through  Hell  Gate  Pass,  (so  called  by  the 


Flathead  Indians,  because  through  it  rode 
the  scalping  parties  of  the  more  eastern 
tribes,)  and  over  the  Mullen  road,  gave  us 
views  of  the  wildest  mountain  scenery  and 
the  most  dangerous  road  met  in  Montana. 
As  the  setting  sun  threw  his  last  rays  over 
the  broad  rich  Bitter  Root  valley  we  reached 
the  county  seat  of  Missoula,  the  thriving 
frontier  village  of  Missoula. 

We  have  now  reached  a  region  where  the 
great  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  for  many 
years  had  a  station,  and  monopolized  the  fur 
trade.  Here,  and  farther  wrest,  is  spoken  the 
famous  Chinnook  Jargon,  invented  by  the 
company  to  facilitate  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Words  were  borrowed  from  the  English, 
French,  and  various  Indian  dialects,  and 
worked  into  an  incongruous  combination 
which  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  com¬ 
pany  introduced  every  where. 

The  Flathead  and  Pend  d’  Oreilles  Indians 
that  now  inhabit  this  region  are  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  influence.  Among  them  is 
the  celebrated  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Ignatius. 
At  this  point  in  June  daylight  lasted  from 
about  2  A.  M.  until  10  P.  M.  At  Missoula, 
as  at  the  other  points,  a  religious  census  was 
taken.  Every  house  was  visited,  and  the 
denominational  preferences  of, the  occupants 
ascertained.  The  Presbyterians  were  gath¬ 
ered  together,  and  after  preaching  in  the 
Court  House  were  organized  into  a  church — 
the  sole  male  member  being  made  ruling  elder. 

Missoula  and  Deer  Lodge  are  both  on  the 
proposed  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  The  next  morning,  taking  the  stage  at 
3  o’clock,  we  reached  Deer  Lodge  upon  our 
return  trip  at  half- past  8  in  the  evening. 
Arriving  at  the  hotel  was  waited  upon  by  a 
committee,  and  informed  that  they  had  made 
an  appointment  for  me  to  preach  that  even¬ 
ing.  Without  waiting  for  supper  the  ap¬ 
pointment  was  filled. 

At  6  o’clock  next  morning  the  coach  was 
taken  for  Helena.  All  forenoon  we  passed 
over  fields  of  placer  mines.  The  road  led 
higher  and  higher,  the  great  pine  trees  grew 
shorter,  scrubbier,  and  more  scattered,  until 
just  above  timber  line  we  were  again  on  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

-  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  east  or  west 
the  scene  was  one  broad  expanse  of  variegated 
beauty,  relieved  in  every  direction  by  bold 
peaks  piercing  the  heavens.  Just  over  the 
crest,  stretching  for  miles  north  and  south, 


was  an  immense  snow  bank  in  J uly,  along  the 
lower  edge  of  which  bloomed  beautiful  flowers. 
Through  this  bank  a  road  had  been  shovelled 
for  the  coach.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Helena,  in  good  time  for  a  business 
•meeting  of  Presbyterians  at  the  Court  House. 

The  following  Sabbath  the  church  at  Helena, 
commenced  three  years  before,  was  reorgan¬ 
ized.  A  solemn  and  affecting  communion 
season  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
long  years  of  patient  waiting  for  the  Church 
of  their  fathers  was  at  an  end.  God  had 
heard  their  prayers,  and  once  more  with  full 
hearts  they  celebrated  the  solemn  feasts  of 
Zion.  As  at  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
the  second  temple,  it  was  a  scene  of  joyful 
weeping.  This  church,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  others  in  Montana,  are  in  urgent  need 
of  a  suitable  cabinet  organ.  Any  church, 
Sabbath  school,  or  individual  taking  an  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter  may  address  me  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Presbytery  of 
Montana,  authorized  by  the  last  General 
Assembly,  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Moderator.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Russel  was 
chosen  Stated  Clerk.  The  session  of  Presby¬ 
tery  closed  on  Tuesday  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  R.  E. 
Fiske.  It  was  a  gathering  of  Presbyterian 
strength,  which  in  numbers,  character,  and" 
enthusiasm  surprised  even  the  Presbyterians 
themselves.  And  amid  the  joyous  festivities 
of  the  evening  many  an  overflowing  heart 
went  up  in  solemn  and  devout  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  that  day.  In  the  Territory  were 
ten  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Church  South, 

I  three  of  the  Methodist  Church  North,  two 
Episcopalians,  one  Baptist,  and  four  Presby¬ 
terians. 

This  thorough  canvass  of  Montana  has 
shown — 

1st.  That  the  Presbyterian  is  the  strongest 
ofall  Protestant  denominations  in  that  section. 

2d.  That  its  membership  have  welcomed 
their  Church  with  an  enthusiasm  that  I  have 
not  seen  equalled  in  any  of  the  other  Terri¬ 
tories. 

It  will,  however,  at  the  first  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  mission.  And  those  Presbyterians  who 
feel  a  personal  sympathy  with  Christ  and  his 
Church  in  the  evangelization  of  this  land,  and 
who  see  in  the  favor  thus  given  his  cause  in 
this  far-off  land  an  open  door  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  call  to  Christian  activity,  should  put 


forth  still  more  eirnest  efforts  to  enlist  their 
friends  and  the  whole  Church  in  sustaining 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Board  ot  Home 
Missions.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

f- 

The  Northern  Territories. — No.  UI. 

A  STEAMBOAT  TRIP  OF  TWO  THOUSAND  j 
MILES  DOWN  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 

Messrs.  Editors  —  Resuming  the  coach ;  ij 
j  which  had  been  our  headquarters  for  so 
l  many  weeks,  a  dusty  and  disagreeable  ride  of 
j  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Helena 
j  brought  us  to  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga-  | 
j  tion  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Fort  Benton. 

This  place  was  originally  built  in  1846  as 
an  Indian  trading  post  by  the  American  Fur 
Company,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  North¬ 
western  Fur  Company.  It  has  about  one 
hundred  inhabitants,  besides  Indians,  half- 
breeds,  and  a  company  of  United  States  in¬ 
fantry.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no 
Protestant  minister  has  ever  preached  in  the 
place,  and  yet  there  is  an  open  door.  An 
unmarried  Presbyterian  minister,  who  would 
go  there  from  love  to  souls,  would  bo  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  people.  For  some  months  two 
earnest  Christian  women  kept  up  a  Sabbath 
service,  their  husbands  taking  turns  in  read 
iug  a  printed  sermon. 

At  this  point  the  steamboat  is  taken  for 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
milestone  thousand  of  which  is  through 
a  wild  Indian  country,  with  United  States 
forts  at  intervals  along  the  river,  and  occa¬ 
sional  stockade  trading  posts  between.  If 
any  one  would  see  wild,  rough  life,  I  know  of 
no  trip  in  which  they  can  accomplish  it  with 
more  comfort  and  less  cost  than  by  a  trip 
between  Fort  Benton  and  Sioux  City  on  the 
comfortable  steamers  of  the  North-western 
Transportation  Company.  The  passengers 
will  be  composed  of  one  or  two  tourists;  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army,  with  their  wives,  passing 
to-and-fro  between  the  forts;  hardy  trappers 
and  half-breeds  in  the  employ  of  the  Fur 
Companies,  together  with  criminals  and  des¬ 
peradoes  who  have  fled  from  the  face  of 
society,  and  buried  themselves  among  the 
various  Indian  tribes. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  route  game 
abounds,  and  the  constant  crack  of  rifles  from 
the  boat  keeps  every  one  on  the  alert.  During 


the  trip  ot  our  steamer  among  the  game 
taken  were  eleven  buffalo,  one  bear,  and^a 
score  of  mountain  sheep,  deer,  and  lesser 
game.  At  frequent  intervals  we  passed  en¬ 
campments  of  Indians  of  various  tribes  and 
names,  who  flocked  to  the  bank  to  see  the 
boat  pass,  and  occasionally  showed  their 
friendly  feelings  by  firing  into  the  boat— per¬ 
haps  they  enjoyed  the  fun  of  seeing  the  pas¬ 
sengers  scatter. 

Besides  the  living,  we  passed  “  good 
Injuns”  buried  in  trees,  buried  on  platforms, 
or  entombed  in  stale  in  their  lodges.  More 
sad  it  was  to  see  the  frequent  graves  of 
wood-choppers  and  trappers  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  scalping  knife.  Tales  of  hardy  ; 
adventure  in  the  midst  of  those  wild  scenes 
by  the  actors  themselves  gives  a  view  of  life 
that  can.  probably  be  obtained  in  no  other 
portion  of  the  United  States.  To  give  va¬ 
riety  to  the  trip  our  steamer  was  twice  on 
fire.  Swinging  loose  from  our  moorings  at 
Fort  Benton  we  were  soon  among  the 

Citadel  Rocks. 

These  curious  rocks  are  of  soft,  white  sand¬ 
stone,  worn  into  a  thousand  grotesque  shapes 
by  the  waters  which  have  come  down  from 
the  table  lands  during  the  unknown  ages  of 
the  past.  As  the  traveller  looks  down  the 
river,  and  sees  them  in  the  distance  towering 
up  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  he  can 
see  almost  any  form  of  a  palace  he  may 
desire,  with  long  galleries  supported  by  ele-  ' 
gant  columns,  and  the  whole  ornamented  by 
a  profusion  of  statuary.  As  the  boat  sweeps  1 
by  them,  he  sees  detached  rocks  in  the  form 
of  spires,  columns,  monuments,  and  pedestals, 
some  prostrate  and  broken,  and  others  erect, 
but  all  beautiful.  On  the  boat  flies  with  the 
speed  of  a  swift  current  and  steam,  and,  as 
we  go,  the  Marias  and  Milk  Rivers  from  the 
north,  and  the  Muscle  Shell  from  the  south, 
swell  the  volume  of  waters.  On  we  go  past 
the  Red  Buttes,  standing  in  lonely  solitude 
like  ghosts  of  brawny  Indians  of  the  olden 
time,  keeping  sentinel  watch  over  the  last 
remnants  of  glory  and  hunting  grounds  left 
to  their  degenerate  children — down  past  the 
Yellow  Stone,  which  seems  to  be  the  main 
river,  past  the  Little  Missouri,  Great  Knife, 
Cannon  Ball,  Owl,  Big  Cheyenne.  White, 
Rapid,  and  Big  Sioux  Rivers— past  Carlton, 
the  supposed  railway  crossing  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  1,869  miles  above  St.  Louis, 
and  1,243  miles  below  Fort  Benton,  a  city 


■ 
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**  scarce  six  weeks  old,  and  yet  claiming  a 
S-^Hbopulation  of  1,500 — past  Yankton,  the  pre- 
[  sent  capital  of  Dakota,  a  beautiful  and  grow- 
'  ing  city,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  Presbyte- 
,  rian  church,  and  thus  on  down  to  Sioux  City, 
i  where  our  wild  steamboat  journey  of  ten  days 
'  ends.  - 

Two  days  further  by  rail  and  we  close  our 
trip  of  five  thousand  miles — a  trip  of  great 
hardships  and  many  dangers— of  long  weeks, 
'  with  their  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  suffering, 
and  yet  the  hardship  and  danger  was  more 
^  than  compensated  by  the  spiritual  joy  of 
founding  gospel  institutions  which  shall  assist 
in  moulding  the  rising  public  sentiment  of 
that  beautiful  territory,  so  soon  to  be  the 
home  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Montana. 


Stretching  for  250  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  750  from  east  to  west,  it  embraces  1 
a  territorial  area  of  nearly  150,000  square  ■' 

J  miles — an  area  equal  to  three  States  like 
I  New  York,  the  Empire  State  of  the  East.  ! 
j  It  is  beautifully  diversified  with  mountains,  j 
valleys,  foothills,  rivers,  and  creeks.  .  The 
mountains  supply  the  minerals  and  the  tim-  , 
ber;  the  foothills  and  uplands  unlimited 
grazing  for  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  the  creeks  and  ; 
rivers  a  water-power  a  hundred  fold  greater 
than  all  New  England.  In  the  valleys  are 
50,000  square  miles  of  productive  farm  land 
waiting  the  plough  of  the  settler ;  while  over 
all  is  an  unrivalled  climate.  The  opening  up 
of  the  placer  mines  in  1862,  and  a  desire  on  , 
the  part  of  many  to  eseape  the  dangers  of  the 
rebellion,  brought  to  the  Territory  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  present  population.  But  should 
the  extensive  gold  deposits,  which  last  year 
yielded  twelve  millions  of  bullions,  and  may 
this  year  reach  fifteen  or  eighteen  millions, 
cease  to  yield  further  of  their  golden  sands, 
yet  they  would  have  performed  their  mission 
in  opening  up  to  settlement  this  finest  of  all 
the  territories.  The  agricultural  and  stock 
interests  are  competing  with  the  mineral. 
The  census  of  1870  gives  Montana  91,000 
head  of  stock;  84,674  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  416,307  bushels  of  grain;  408,080  i 
pounds  of  butter ;  91,477  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Shall  all  this  wealth,  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive,  be  consecrated  to  the  Master?  The 
answer  is  with  the  American  Church.  It 
can  be  done,  but  it  will  require  a  new  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit— a  baptism  that  will  open 


the  eyes  of  the  Church  to  seeand  feel  the 
greatness  and  urgency  of  the  work — a  bap¬ 
tism  that  shall  reach  the  pocket-book,  and 
lay  the  wealth  of  the  Church  on  the  altar  of 
consecration. 


The  Board  of  Home,  Missions,  in  response 
to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  has  gone  for¬ 
ward,  and  placed  three  men  in  that  vast 
Territory.  They  are  ready  to .  send  out 
others  in  the  spring,  and  to  occupy  other  im¬ 
portant  points;  but  they  can  go  forward  no 
faster  than  that  the  Church  will  furnish  the 
funds.  Shall  willing  and  able  missionaries 
be  held  back  from  entering  the  field,  oi 
denied  a  support  while  occupying  it?  Must 
the  evangelization  of  this  great  land  be  re¬ 
strained  because  the  property  of  Christians  is 
so  largely  unconsecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Master?  Will  you,  reader,  harden  your 
heart,  or  deny  your  prayer,  or  withhold  an 
enlarged  contribution,  when  vast  sections  of 
your  own  land  stand  in  such  urgent  need  of 
the  gospel?  We  trust  not.  Then  let  the 
earnest  prayer  go  up  from  all  your  pulpits, 
your  prayer-meetings,  and  family  altars — let 
it  burden  your  closet  devotions,  that  Grod, 
who  holds  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand, 
and  can  as  readily  influence  them  to  give  five 
dollars  as  one,  or  five  hundred  as  fifty,  will 
so  influence  them  that,  in  their  contributions 
this  season  for  the  evangelization  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  they  will  double  what  they  ever  gave 


before.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

_ rw.wrri  .■ntc ’ 

Minutes  of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Montana* 

5ozeman,  M.  T.,  February  21,  1878.  .  i 
Presbytery  met  in  the  church  in  Bozeman, 
according  to  appointment,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Stated  Clerk. 

After  sermon  the  roll  was  called. 

MINISTERS  PRESENT. 

L.  B.  Crittenden,  W.  S.  Frackelton, 

J.  R.  Russel],  W.  C.  Rommel. 

CHURCHES  REPRESENTED. 

Bozeman — ,T.  H.  Taylor,  Elder. 

Hamilton — J.  J.  Davidson,  Elder. 

Willow  Creek  Church  was  represented  by 
Rev.  W.  S.  Frackelton  as  organized  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1872.  It  was  enrolled  among  the 
churches,  and  I).  B.  Sturgis  admitted  as  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Willow 
Creek. 


CHURCHES  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Salt  Lake,  Corinne,  Helena,  Deer  Lodge 
and  Missoula. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  was  elected  Moder¬ 
ator. 

Presbytery  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the 
Moderator,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  same 
place  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock. 


Saturday,  February  22,  1873. 
Devotional  exercises  occupied  the  first  half 
hour,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  W,  C. 
Rommel. 

The  Moderator  then  took  the  Chair.  Roll 
was  called. 

Mr.  Rommel  rose  to  a  point  of  order  in 
calling  the  name  of  Rev.  Josiah  W elch,  Salt 
Lake,  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mon¬ 
tana;  Mr.  Rommel  holding  that  Mr.  Welch 
had  been  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Wy¬ 
oming  at  a  meeting  at  Colorado  Springs. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  retain 
the  roll  as  it  was  read  last  night. 

An  order  of  busines  was  presented  and 
adopted. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read, 
amended  and  adopted. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
On  Home  Missions— Messrs.  Frackelton  and 
Rommel,  Ministers,  and  J.  II.  Taylor,  Elder. 

On  Education — Messrs.  Russel  and  Critten¬ 
den,  Ministers,  and  J.  H.  Taylor,  Elder. 

On  Sustentation — Messrs.  Frackleton  and 
Rommel,  Ministers,  and  I).  B.  Sturgis,  Elder. 

On  Foreign  Missions — Messrs.  Rommel  and 
Russell,  Ministers,  and  J.  E.  Pyle,  Elder. 

On  Church  Erection — Messrs.  Erackelton 
and  Rommel,  Ministers,  and  J.  J.  Davidson, 
Elder. 

On  Judicial  Committee — Messrs.  Rommel 
and  Russel,  Ministers,  and  A.  T.  Williams; 
Elder. 

On  Publication — Messrs.  Crittenden  and 
Russell,  Minister,  and  J.  H.  Taylor,  Elder. 

On  Church  Records — Messrs  Rommel  and 
Sturgis. 

Reports  from  the  churches  were  then  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr  a  Frackelton  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
Presbytery. 

Presbytery  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Devotional  exercises;  the  Moderator  pre¬ 
siding. 

Motion  was  made  to  elect  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Frackelton  and  Elder  J.  J. 
Davidson  were  appointed  commissioners,  and 
Rev.  J.  R.  Russel  and  Elder  J.  E.  Pyle  alterC, 
nates. 

Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to  make  out  their 
commissions. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Presbytery  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  Helena  on  the  third  T  ’  iday 
in  September  next,  at  7:30  p.  m.  ^ 

I  Resolved,  That  this  Presbytery  thank  the 
i  Board  of  Publication  for  the  generous  dona¬ 
tion  of  books,  etc.,  made  to  the  churches  in 
I  this  Territory,  and  that  we  cannot  too  highly 
I  commend  the  work  of  the  Board  in  this 
respect.  We  do  earnestly  hope  that  Presby¬ 
terians  everywhere  will  encourage  this  Board 
both  by  liberal  contributions  and  by  prayers. 

Resolved ,  That  Presbytery,,  deeming  it  very 
important  to  found  a  Christian  school  in 
Montana,  and  believing  Bozeman  to  be  a  suit¬ 
able  location  for  the  same,  would  commend 
the  efforts  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  is  now.  mak¬ 
ing  for  that  end,  and  promise  him  their  aid 
by  counsel,  by  solicitation  of  funds,  and  all 
necessary  control  and  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  we  also  commend  him  and  lus 
enterprise  to  Christian  friends  everywhere. 


Mr.  Frackelton  read  the  Narrative  of  the  j 
State  of  Religion  in  the  Presbytery.  The  b 
work,  lie  reports,  has.  not  been  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  success,  but  great  progress  bas  been 
made,  for  which  there  is  great  cause  of 
thanksgiving.  Four  ministers  are  needed  im-  ! 
mediately  in  the  held  to  take  charge  of 
churches  already  organized  in  promising  and  i 
important  fields.  / 

Motion  was  made  to  thank  the  people  of 
Bozeman  for  their  hospitality  in  entertaining 
the  delegates  to  the  Presbytery. 

Presbytery  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the 
Moderator,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Helena 
on  the  third  Friday  in  September  next. 

It.  RUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

■wwiwiiimjUBwr" - ♦--- — naimm 

^  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Journey  with  the  Montana  Missionary. 

Messrs.  Editors— Many,  no  doubt,  would 
be  interested  in  taking  a  trip  with  one  of  the 
frontier  missionaries.  If  so,  they  may  make 
a  partial  one  through  the  medium  of  printer’s 
ink,  and  from  time  to  time  continue  it  until 
they  have  completed  the  whole  circuit  travel¬ 
led. 

Taking  Bozem  an  as  the  base  of  operations, 
we  will  by  stages  pass  around  by  the  capital; 
return,  take  a  journey  into  the  National  Park, 
up  through  'Wonderland  into  the  Geyser 
Basin,  returning  by  way  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  Canyon,  and  falls.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  one  nor  in  two  letters,  but  as  fast  as 
time  will  permit  and  our  mutual  friends,  the 
editors,  can  find  room  for  their  insertion  we 
will  traverse  the  country  laid  out,  and  over 
which  our  missionary  passes  once  in  six 
weeks  during  the  summer  months,  but  which 
winter’s  snows  locks  against  him  with  her 
white  bar  of  sometimes  as  much  as  forty  feet 
in  the  mountain  ravines. 

Stepping  into  the  stage  office  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  you  bespeak  your  passage  in  the  coach 
which  will  leave  at  3  o’clock  the  next  morn", 
ing ;  then  going  to  your  chamber,  you  pack 
your  valise,  make  ready  for  the  morning  call 
which  will  summon  you  to  make  ready  for 
your  early  ride. 

Two  A.  M.,  then  comes  the  rap  of  the 
stage  messenger  at  the  door  of  your  domicile. 
You  poke  your  nose  out  from  between  the 
blankets,  draw  it  back  again,  wonder  why 
people  can  keep  still  so  early  in  the  morning. 
Rap,  rap,  knock,  knock— 0,  what  a  racket ; 
and  as  you  turn  over  you  can  fully  appreciate 
the  lines  of  the  poet  who  said  : 

“Up,  the  morning’s  no  for  ms; 

Up  in  the  morning  early,"  &c. 

He  must  have  been  in  a  country  when  the 


'  stage  started  long  before  daylight  and  drove 
almost  until  dinner  time  before  giving  a 
/  chance  for  breakfast,  just  as  they  do  out  here 
in  Montana.  So  out  of  bed  you  roll,  throw 
on  your  garments  as  hastily  as  you  can,  whilst 
your  teeth  chatters,  the  wind  blowing  nice 
and  fresh,  and  the  ground  covered  with  a 
beautiful  white  robe  of  frost  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August.  But  then  this  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  a  few  miles  down  the 
valley  you  will  be  free  from  its  biting  effects. 

Three  o’clock,  and  the  gray  light  of  morn, 
ing  throws  its  flickering  rays  of  light  up 
against  the  eastern  sky,  harbinger  of  the 
glorious  sight  which  will  soon  greet  your  eyes, 
when  Old  Sol’s  charioteer  shall  drive  his 
unseen  stud  above  the  neighboring  mountain 
tops.  A  crack  of  the  driver’s  whip,  a  shout 
to  the  horses,  and  away  you  go  up  the  silent 
streets  of  the  village,  out  into  the  valley 
which  stretches  its  shadowy  form  away  for 
miles  before  you,  whilst  the  dark  veil  of  night 
still  enshrouds  its  farther  points  from  view. 
Perched  up  alongside  of  the  Jehu  who  navi¬ 
gates  the  craft,  you  catch  the  cool  morning 
breeze  blowing  fresh  from  the  mountains, 
causing  you  to  draw  your  great  coat  more 
closely  around  your  shivering  body.  It  will 
not  be  long  though  until  you  can  lay  it  aside 
as  willingly  as  you  now  wrap  it  about  you. 
On  you  go  past  ranches  where,  as  yet,  no  sign 
of  life  is  exhibited,  save  perchance  now  and 
then  the  barking  of  a  solitary  watch  dog, 
which  the  noise  of  approaching  wheels  has 
aroused  from  his  comfortable  berth  neath  the 
haystack,  and  which  he  seeks  again  as  soon 
as  you  pass.  Still  away  you  go  over  little 
brooks,  across  irrigating  ditches,  and  over 
little  pieces  of  rocky  roads,  which  so  thor¬ 
oughly  shakes  you  up  that,  if  you  were  not 
fully  awaked  at  starting,  you  now  become  so. 

Six  miles  have  now  been  passed  over,  and 
if  you  will  turn  around  you  will  meet  with  a 
sight  that  will  amply  repay  you  for  any  un¬ 
comfortableness  you  may  have  experienced. 
Looking  back  you  may  just  see  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  which  you  have  just  left  fading  from  view 
behind  the  hillocks  which  intervene,  and  over 
which  you  have  so  lately  passed.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  you  can  see  the  low  ridges  connecting 
the  two  larger  range  of  mountains.  This  is 
Bozeman  Pass.  Now,  if  you  cast  your  eyes 
to  the  right,  you  may  see  the  sun  just  peep¬ 
ing  from  behind  the  mountain  top  like  some 
coquettish  maiden  from  behind  her  fan.  Far 
up  towards  the  zenith  the  flash  of  his  golden 


rays  throw  their  brilliant  light ;  the  few  white, 
fleecy  clouds  floating  lazily  around  are  tinged 
with  a  gorgeous  splendor  upon  their  edges, 
whilst  the  rose-tinting  and  violet-shading  of 
the  centre  calls  up  visions  of  the  soft  cushion 
back  at  horne^  upon  which,  if  there,  you 
might  throw  yourself,  and  dream  away  the 
hours,  but  the  very  opposite  of  which  you 
are  now  experiencing.  As  Old  Sol  climbs 
farther  up  the  sky  the  valley  glows  with  new 
splendor  far  off  in  front  of  you — the  snowy 
range  of  mountains  seem  covered  over  with 
silver,  whilst  the  streams,  as  you  catch  ever 
and  anon  glimpses  of  them  between  the  trees, 
seem  like  a  string  of  pearls  and  emeralds 
stretched  across  the  valley’s  breast.  Away 
off  to  the  right,  and  in  front  of  the  stage,  a 
beautiful  mirage  greets  our  eyes — the  houses 
of  the  farmers  seem  suspended  in  mid-air, 
whilst  two  belts  of  trees  can  be  seen  where 
but  a  short  time  before  only  one  appeared, 
and  for  miles  it  seems  as  if  the  valley  1 
been  covered  with  water. 

Now  you  draw  up  in  front  of  a  little  log- 
cabin  ;  fresh  horses  replace  the  tired  ones 
and  away  you  go  again  across  the  Gallatin 
river,  past  more  ranches,  until  you  soon  reach 
the  little  village  of  Hamilton,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  just  commenced  to  stir  around. 
Here  j7ou  stop  long  enough  for  an  exchange 
of  mails,  when  away  again  you  speed  as  fast 
as  whip  and  cry  can  urge  the  horses.  Seven¬ 
teen  miles  yet  before  your  hungry  mouth  can 
be  filled ;  but  the  road  is  good,  and  your 
horses  fresh,  so  that  it  will  not  take  long  to 
get  over  the  distance.  As  you  pass  down 
alongside  a.  range  of  foothills  you  may  per¬ 
chance  catch  a  sight  of  a  lonely  swift  or 
coyote,  who  is  returning  from  some  farm¬ 
er’s  hennery  to  his  lair  after  a  night  of 
revelry  amidst  the  fowls  of  the  barnyard. 
It  may  be  that  ere  you  go  many  miles  you 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  family  of  young 
foxes  playing  around  their  homes,  whilst  fox 
paternal  is  bringing  home  a  breakfast  for  the 
young  brood ;  or  perhaps  a  herd  of  deer  may 
be  seen  galloping  away  to  their  mountain 
home  after  a  night’s  feeding  in  the  valley. 
Thus  you  are  ever  kept  on  the  alert  until  you 
enter  the  little  canyon  of  the  West  Gallatin, 
passing  through  which,  and  alongside  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  it  is  but  a  short  time 
until  your  driver  draws  rein  in  front  of  the 
hotel  of  Gallatin  City.  Here  breakfast  awaits 
you,  nice  and  warm.  Every  thing  is  nice 
neat,  and  clean,  and  Mr.  Aikin,  the  proprie’ 


tor,  is  as  true  a  gentleman  as  you  could  wish 
to  find  any  where,  whilst  his  estimable  lady  is 
the  daughter  of  a  good  old  mother  in  Israel^ 
and  a  Presbyterian  of  the  old  time  sort.  By 
this  time  it  is  warm  enough  to  dispose  of  your 
surplus  wrappings.  Here  we  change  stages, 
and  away  we  go  again  off  for  the  capital  of 
the  Territory,  Virginia  City— across  several 
corduroy  bridges,  a  few  sloughs,  which  leave 
you  under  no  apprehension  of  danger  from 
indigestion,  but  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  as 
much  could  be  said  regarding  your  neck. 
Now  you  cross  the  Madison  river,  and  enter 
the  valley  of  the  Jefferson.  Up  this  you 
speed,  through  a  lovely  valley,  mountain  en¬ 
vironed,  until  you  reach  Willow  Creek ; 
crossing  this,  and  passing  over  two  or  three 
miles  more,  you  begin  to  enter  the  mountains. 
Here  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Galen,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  stage  line,  and  to  whom  the  thanks 
of  your  missionary  are  due  for  many  courtesies 
given.  At  this  place  we  find  another  fresh 
team,  for  from  this  point  it  is  a  heavy  grade 
over  the  mountains. 

At  length  you  get  away  up  over  the  hills 
into  a  little  valley  where  a  solitary  settler 
has  made  him  a  home;  across  a  little  stream, 

up  over  more  hills,  past  a  band  of  antelopes, 
who,  now  startled  by  your  approach,  dart  off 
at  full  speed,  disappear  behind  the  rocks,  and 
are  gone.  Ere  long  you  reach  Sterling,  once 
a  thriving  camp,  now  almost  deserted,  whilst 
its  great  quartz  mills  stand  like  monuments 
looking  down  upon  its  departed  glory,  telling 
the  tale  of  ruined  hopes  and  blighted  dreams 
of  wealth,  which  are  never  to  be  realized. 

Two  hours’  ride  and  you  reach  Meadow 
Creek.  Here  dinner  awaits  you,  and  a  royal 
dinner  it  is  which  Mrs.  Walton  serves  up — 
roast  duck,  broiled  trout,  fresh  from  the 
mountain  streams  near  by ;  tender  beefsteak, 
i  nicely  cooked ;  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  good 
bread,  better  you  need  never  wish,  and  if  you 
do  it  is  doubtful  if  you  get  it ;  butter  like 
gold,  rich  milk,  coffee  as  clear  as  amber5 
home-made  jelly;  and  if  your  trip  happens 
to  be  seasonable,  strawberries,  large,  luscious, 
and  sweet,  with  plenty  of  rich  cream  to  use 
with'  them. 

Here  you  leave  the  coach  until  its  next 
trip,  for  to-morrow  night  the  missionary  is  to 
preach  to  the  people  the  glad  tidings  of  sal¬ 
vation.  This  is  the  dairy  land  of  Montana. 
Here  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  and 
sent  to  various  portions  of  the  Territory.  Let 
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us  step  into  one  of  these  dairies;  the  lady 
with  sleeves  rolled  up  is  just  in  the  act  of 
making  cheese.  In  goes  milk,  cream,  and 
all  into  a  great  large  vat  lined  with  tin. 
Close  beside  you  there  stands  the  metal  hoops 
and  screw  just  like  those  used  in  the  dairies  at 
home.  Every  thing  is  nice  and  clean.  A  stream 
of  water  has  been  caught  flying  from  its 
mountain  home,  chained,  and  brought  into  use 
through  the  midst  of  the  dairy  floor  by  means 
of  troughs.  Take  a  cup  and  drink,  thirsty 
and  tired  as  you  are,  and  so  cool  and  refresh¬ 
ing  is  the  water  that  you  cannot  help  thanking 
the  great  God  who  has  given  such  a  blessing 
to  man.  Whilst  you  are  resting  the  dairy 
maid — or  rather,  woman  goes  on  with  her 
work,  and  she  is  only  too  glad  to  initiate  you 
into  the  mystery  of  cheese-making.  Who  f 
knows?  you  may  need  it  in  this  country ;  you 
may  want  to  go  into  the  business  yourself. 
She  tells  you  that  she  has  twenty-seven  cows, 
which  she  milks  regularly,  and  that  she  takes 
from  the  press  each  day  a  cheese  weighing 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  pounds;  that  she 
does  not  believe  in  high  scalding;  that  they 
can  scald  higher  here  than  in  the  States;  that 
it  takes  longer  for  those  to  cure  which  are 
made  at  a  low  temperature,  but  they  keep 
better.  She  likes  large  cheeses  best,  because 
they  do  not  dry  out  so  much  and  keep  better. 
She  gets  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  every 
pound  she  can  make,  and  so  anxious  are  they 
to  get  them  that  they  come  to  the  dairy  and 
take  them  away  before  she  wishes  to  let  them 
go.  She  says  she  wishes  a  cheese  factory 
could  be  started,  as  she  would  much  prefer 
selling  the  milk,  for  cheese-making  is  very 
hard  work.  A  more  pleasant  hour  you  cannot 
spend  than  the  one  in  the  dairy.  And  so  re¬ 
plete  is  this  dairy  woman  with  information  on 
her  especial  subject,  and  so  much  knowledge 
do  you  derive  from  her,  that  you  can  but 
wonder  how  she  obtained  it  all ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  when  she  tells  you  she  knew 
nothing  about  cheese-making  when  she  com¬ 
menced  the  business  a  few  years  since.  As 
soon  as  you  enter  the  house  your  wonder  is 
dispelled,  for  upon  the  table  you  see  copies  of 
the  leading  agricultural  papers,  together  with 
the  books  written  on  dairying,  whose  well 
thumbed  pages  show  that  they  are  not  there 
for  ornament,  but  for  use. 

But  it  is  time  for  service,  so  we  go  to  the 
school  house,  and  there  we  find  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  gathered.  You  are  surprised,  and  wonder 
where  they  all  come  from,  and  your  astonish- 


ment  is  none  the  less  when  you  go  outside, 
nd  find  a  number  there  who  have  never  come 
.a.  After  service  a  number  of  invitations  are 
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given  you  to  go  home  and  spend  the  night, 
both  by  families  and  by  men  who  keep 
I  a  bachelor’s  hotel.  Choose  one  of  the  latter, 

VS 

I  and  go  home  with  him,  see  how  he  lives  and 


manages. 


Off  you  go,  and  ere  long  you  reach  his 
:1cabin,  for  it  is  only  two  miles  away.  Every 
thing  is  neat  and  clean  as  can  be.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising.  and  one  would  hardly  believe  that 
the  traditional  house  fairy  is  wanting  in  this 
dwelling.  Yet  it  is  true.  Bed  linen,  white 
and  snowy,  waits  your  tired  limbs  ;  this  linen 
has  been  prepared  by  bachelor  hands,  for  he 
is  his  own  cook  and  washerwoman,  house¬ 
keeper  and  farmer.  Evening  prayers  over, 
you  are  soon  snugly  ensconced  between  sheets, 
and  day’s  fatigues  are  forgotten  in- visions  of 
dreamland.  At  sunrise  you  get  up  and  dress, 
which  is  scarcely  accomplished  before  the  call 
to  breakfast  comes.  You  go  out,  find  a  snowy 
tablecloth,  napkins,  &c.  You  have  for  break¬ 
fast  nice  warm  biscuits,  baked  by  your  host’s 
own  hands,  good  coffee,  chicken  fried  to  a 
turn  in  butter  ;  ham  fresh  and  sweet ;  nicely 
broiled  eggs,  fresh  and  good ;  honey  from 
California,  put  up  in  tin  cans;  syrup  brought 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  States,  and 
nice  sweet  milk,  with  the  cream  all  in  it. 

It  is  perfectly  surprising,  and  almost  makes 
one  believe  that  a  helpmeet  is  unnecessary  to 
man’s  comfort,  especially  in  the  mountains. 

But  we  must  close  for  the  present.  Com¬ 
plete  our  journey  in  our  next,  and  return  by 
another  route.  Will  S.  Frackelton. 
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HOMS  MISSIONS. 

Montana — A  Retrospect. 

BY  WILL  S.  FRACKELTON. 

Messrs.  Editors — One  year  ago,  travel 
stained,  tired,  careworn,  and  anxious,  over  the 
mountain  chain  separating  the  Territories  of 
Montana  and  Idaho,  in  the  northern  bound 
coach,  three  Presbyterian  missionaries  were 
seated.  Coach,  did  we  say?  It  should  have 
been  written  down  lumber  wagon.  Piled  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  this  wagon  lay  more 
than  two  thousand  pounds  of  luggage,  in  the 
shape  of  trunks,  boxes,  mail  sacks,  and  the 
various  other  things  which  form  the  necessary 
outfit  for  travellers  in  a  long  journey,  especi- 
when  the  journey  has  to  be  taken  in  the 


style  in  use  when  our  grandfathers  were  boys. 
Perched  upon  this  mass  of  material,  these 
tired  messengersendeavored  to  maintain  their 
equilibrium  as  best  they  could,  whilst  the 
driver  hurried  his  jaded  steeds  as  rapidly  as 
possible  over  the>  rocky  mountain  road. 
Another  day,  and  the  houses  of  Helena 
greeted  their  eyes,  the  goal  towards  which, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  they  had  been 
casting  many  a  wistful  gaze  ;  for  here  was  to 
be  the  home  of  one  of  them,  and  here  was  to 
be  unfurled  the  banner  of  Christ,  whilst  the 
Presbyterian  regiment  of  the  army  of  the 
Master,  under  the  leadership  of  these  young 
commanders,  were  to  advance  upon  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  Satan,  which  had  so  long  held  full 
possession  of  these  mountain  fastnesses.  With 
much  prayer,  and  many  an  anxious  thought 
for  the  future,  but  never  a  look  backward^ 
they  went  on  in  the  work.  Toiling,  waiting, 
0  how  patiently,  for  the  ingathering  to  come, 
as  come  it  must,  because  the  Master,  who  is 
ever  faithful  to  his  promises,  had  so  written 
it  in  his  holy  word,  for  he  had  declared  that 
“They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.” 
And  they  have  truly  found  that  he  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  promiser.  Soon  seven  feeble  church  or¬ 
ganizations  were  formed.  Ere  many  days 
passed,  one  of  the  three  missionaries  departed 
southward  to  his  home,  whilst  the  other  two 
remained  upon  the  field.  For  days  they 
labored  on,  amidst  the  hard  and  sterile  soil, 
amidst  the  rocks  and  streams,  amidst  the 
mountains  and  the  vales,  hoping,  praying, 
waiting,  for  better  days,  no  home  to  shelter 
their  flocks  ;  yet  preaching  the  word  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered,  feeling  that  the  reaping 
would  come  by-and-by,  in  God’s  own  good 
time.  In  a  few  months  another  helper  came, 
and  now  three  did  the  work  that  before  was 
done  by  two.  A  school  had  from  the  very 
first  seemed  to  be  an  imperative  necessity. 
There  was  one  school  already  in  this  vast  dis¬ 
trict  of  more  than  173,000  square  miles,  but 
was  a  Catholic  one,  and  the  young  ladies 
were  slowly  but  surely  being  drawn  into  their 
Sister’s  institution,  and  having  their  minds 
turned  towards  Catholicism.  This  must  be 
counteracted  ere  the  poison  had  succeeded  in 
permeating  the  whole  mass,  forever  destroying 
it.  God  saw  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  he  had  the  man  and  woman  ready 
for  to  meet  the  want.  So  they  came.  A 
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minister  who 


In 


no  longer  was  able  to  do  the 
active  work  of  a  preacher,  but  one  who  had 
in  days  gone  by  been  abundantly  blessed  as  a 
teacher.  With  him  came  his  daughter  a 
faithful,  earnest  Christian,  full  of  love  for  the 
i  faster,  and  also  full  of  love  for  souls.  In 
much  doubt  and  fear  they  started.  A  dwell¬ 
ing  house  was  found,  and  hastily  fitted  for  a 
school  room,- and  whilst  this  was  being  done 
in  order  to  lose  no  time,  ten  scholars  were 
gathered  into  the  Good  Templar’s  hall,  and 
so  the  work  commenced. 

Tho  school  grew  until  the  roll  contained  the 


names  Oi  twenty-five.  Yet  this  was  not 
enough  to  make  it  self-supporting,  but  kind 
friends  were  raised  up,  and  the  meagre  salary 
wassupplemented,  thus  enabling  the  teachers, 
by  the  use  of  strict  economy,  to  live. 

After  a  time,  the  steps  of  one  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  was  directed  to  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  place,  amongst  a  Mormon  settlement, 
where  a  few  other  settlers  had  gathered,  and 
after  much  prayer,  and  with  many  doubts  and 
misgivings,  another  little  vine  was  planted. 
The  mission  now  had  grown  to  eight  churches, 
with  three  ministers  engaged  in  the  active 
duty  of  preaching,  and  one  in  the  equally  ar¬ 
duous  and  necessary  work  of  teaching.  Soon 
fruits  began  to  appear.  Here  one  was  found 
ready  to  give  their  heart  to  tho  Saviour,  and 
then  another— just  such  ones  as  were  least 
suspected  of  having  thoughts  in  that  way. 
The  work  went  on,  increasing  in  interest,  but 
as  yet  no  house  was  found  that  they  could  call 
their  own.  Some  times  preaching  in  unfin¬ 
ished  lofts,  whilst  beneath  the  merchant  was 
busily  engaged  in  dealing  out  his  wares  to  the 
customers,  who  came  to  do  their  trading,  as 
was  the  usual  habit  of  the  country,  upon  the 
Lord’s  day;  some  times  in  school  houses, 
where  the  people  were  crowded  into  a  close, 
stifling,  log  hut,  until  it  was  with  difficulty 
oftentimes  that  the  missionary  was  able  to  find 
sufficient  standing  room  to  talk  to  the  people. 
Oftentimes  the  herald  of  the  cross  entered  a 
village  or  a  settlement  not  knowing  where  he 
was  to  find  a  place  where  he  could  proclaim 
the  good  tidings  of  salvation  to  lost  and  ruined 
man.  At  times  it  seemed  very  dark,  and 
many,  many  times,  indeed,  was  their  faith 
sorely  tried,  but  this  was  only  to  prove  them. 
At  times  thirty,  forty,  and  even  more  miles 
were  travelled  by  the  minister  on  a  Sabbath, 
to  tell  the  people  the  glad  news,  and  he  always 


listen.  Some  times  the  snow  hurled  its  flakes 
against  him,  and  he  would  think  surely  no¬ 
body  will  venture  out  to-day,  what  is  the  usq 
of  going  further?  But  when  the  appointed 
place  was  reached,  he  found  a  house  full 
awaiting  his  coming. 

Thus  they  toiled  on,  and  the  fruit  began  to 

?  ripen,  and  some  has  been  gathered  in.  The 
little  vine  last  plante  1  received  an  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  and  doubled  its  original  mem¬ 
bership  upon  profession  of  faith.  Then  they 
began  to  feel  they  needed  a  home,  so  to  work 
they  went,  and  raised  $1,115  for  a  church 
building,  but  this  was  not  enough,  they  could 
not  build  until  $2,000  was  raised.  They  had 
done  their  best — they  could  do  no  more.  One 
lady  member  rose  up  and  said,  “  I  have  two 
cows  and  a  calf ;  the  two  cows  will  bring  me 
fifty  dollars.  I’ll  give  the  two  cows  to  the 
Lord,  and  keep  the  calf  for  a  starter.”  And 
so  each  one,  by  self-denial,  did  their  utmost, 
until  the  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
was  reached.  Yet  there  was  the  nine  hun¬ 
dred  wanting.  Where  was  it  to  come  from? 
And  now  they  are  waiting,  praying  that  the 
Lord  would  give  it  to  them  ;  that  he  would 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  his  stewards 
to  give  them  this  much  needed  aid,  so  that 
ere  winter’s  snow  flies  they  may  have  a  house 
ready  in  which  to  worship  the  Master.  This 
is  the  Willow  Creek  church,  of  Montana,  of 
which  a  good,  true,  faithful,  and  humble 
child  of  God,  is  elder — D.  B.  Sturges,  Esq., 
of  Willow  Creek. 

But  the  school  was  still  going  on,  the  seed 
was  being  sown  day  by  day,  and  one  day  when 
the  opportunity  was  given  for  any  who  wished 
to  join  the  family  of  God,  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  Christ  in  the  ranks  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  army,  four  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school  came  forward  and  had  their  names  en¬ 
rolled  amongst  the  rest.  So  on  the  work 
went,  and  now  the  forty  odd  members  of  the 
original  organizations  have  grown  to  be  more 
than  ninety,  and  still  the  work  of  grace  con¬ 
tinues.  Each  mail  coming  from  there  brings 
news  of  others  joining  tho  ranks.  The  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  be  roused  to  the  very  innermost 
of  their  being.  But  now  the  little  school  is 
homeless.  The  owner  of  the  house  has  re¬ 
turned,  and  it  had  to  be  given  up.  No  other 
place  is  to  be  obtained,  so  the  people  went  to 
work,  and  they  raised  $3,000  towards  the 
building  of  a  school  house  and  a  church,  and 
in  addition  five  lots  worth  about  $800,  have 
been  donated,  but  about  $6,000  more  is 
needed.  The  town  that  numbered  about  400 
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people  one  year  ago,  has  grown  to  a  village  of 
...about  1,000,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  No 
ytaouse  for  the  school,  no  church  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  what  shall  be  done?  Must  it  all  be 
given  up?  Must  Presbyterianism  stand  back 
and  let  Catholicism  take  its  children  from  be¬ 
fore  its  very  face  ?  Will  not  some  one  who 
loves  the  Lord  and  Master,  come  to  their 
help?  0,  will  you  not  give  to  these  people 
of  your  substance  ?  Will  you,  can  you,  leave 
them  shelterless?  Shall  the  mission  be  given 
up?  Shall  these  little  flocks,  gathered 
together  with  so  much  toil  and  suffering,  be 
scattered  upon  the  mountains  once  again? 

One  of  these  missionaries  during  the  past 
year  has  travelled  by  stage,  upon  horseback, 
in  lumber  wagons,  upon  foot,  across  mountain 
tops,  snow  capped,  across  swollen  streams, 
over  rocky  valleys,  up  gulches,  through  can¬ 
yons,  more  than  2,600  miles,  preaching  here 
and  there  as  he  could  get  the  people  to  come 
out  to  listen,  and  now  will  you  say  that  this 
shall  all  go  for  nothing? 

Dear  Christian  brother,  you  who  are  living 
at  ease,  will  you  not  listen  to  the  cry,  and  give 
these  mountain  children  of  your  means  to  aid 
them  in  this  their  dark  hour?  If  you  feel  it 
to  be  your  duty,  if  you  wish  to  give  to  either 
object — either  to  the  school  or  to  the  church 
— please  send  your  contributions  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  or  to  any  of  the  Church  papers,  or 
if  for  Willow  Creek,  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Sturges, 
Willow  Creek,  Gallatin  county,  Montana. 
Or  if  for  the  school  and  church  in  Bozeman, 
to  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  elder  of  Presbyterian 
church,  Montana.  “  And  the  Lord  grants 
you  to  see  the  good  out  of  Zion,  and  then 
thoushalt  see  the  good  of  Jerusalem  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.” 

jjr  ~j 

MORE  FROM  HELENA. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Helena, 
Montana,  had  received  up  to  Nov.  29,  in 
answer  to  its  appeal  for  aid,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  five  of  the  principal  papers  of  the 
denomination,  $122.  It  should  he  borne  in 
mind,  that  Helena  is  the  religious  as  well  as 


jing,  when  completed^^m^fiHeei^^usand 
dollars,  and  several  fine  private  residences, 
indicate  its  prosperity.  The  Methodists, 
Northern  and  Southern,  have  lateJy  erected 
neat  and  commodious  churches.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians,  numbering  some,  twenty-five 
members,  worship  every  Sabbath  in  Odd 
-.Fellows’  hall — an  inconvenient  and  unsuit¬ 
able  place  for  religious  service.  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  build  a  church  this  fall,  but  the 
fire  destroyed  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
town  and  stopped  our  preparations  for  a 
fair  and  the  circulation  of  a  subscription 
paper.  We  are  willing  to  help  ourselves, 
but  look,  also,  to  our  brethren  for  aid. 

The  Episcopalians  of  Deer  Lodge,  a  town 
one-third  the  size  of  Helena,  have  received 
from  the  east,  toward  the  erection  of  a 
church,  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  Helena  have  likewise  received 
for  a  similar  object,  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  dollars  !  Our  church  should  do  its 
partin  supplying  the  present  wants  of  this 
territory,  rich  in  the  precious  metals  be¬ 
yond  all  computation ;  with  a  soil  capable 
of  producing  in  great  abundance  the  finest 
grains  and  vegetables,  and  yielding,  by  ac¬ 
tual  measurement,  in  some  instances,  over 
one  hundred  bushels  of  first-class  wheat  to 
the  acre;  and  destined  to  he  at  no  distant 
day,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  our 
western  states. 

Shall  we  on  the  frontier,  where  religion 
is  so  sadly  neglected,  where  a  house  of  God 
is  so  sorely  needed  and  help  from  abroad 
so  much  a  necessity,  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
great  Presbyterian  church  for  aid  in  the 
erection  of  a  spiritual  home?  Not  if  you, 
dear  reader,  contribute  of  your  ability,  how¬ 
ever  small  that  may  he,  and  send  by  P.  O. 
order  to  W.  C.  Eommel,  Helena,  Montana. 


business  centre  of  the  territory.  It  contains 
a  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
of  over  three  thousand,  which  is  three  times 
as  large  as  any  other  town  in  Montana.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  wholesale  and  re 
tail  trade ;  and  is  well  supplied  with  news 
by  two  weekly  and  two  daily.  The  Ma- 
i^o^i^Templejalarge  brick  structure,  cost- 


Solect  School. — Miss  Cornelia  P 
I  Sims,  of  Pioneer  City,  will,  o.n  or  about 
the  12th  inst.,  open  a  select  school  in 
the  new  school  house  at  this  place. 
Miss  Sims  comes  to  us  with  an  abun^ 
dance  of  the  very  best  recommendations 
from  the  East,  where  she  has  been 
for  many  years  engaged  in  teaching. 
She  has  recommendations  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools  ot 
Franklin,  Pa.;  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Mercer  Co.,  Pap  the  Board  of 
Education  ofFranklin,  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  thejtochester  Female  Institute  of 
Minnesota,  all  of  which  speak  of  her  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  a  lady  and  teacher. 
Miss  Sims  came  to  Montana  last  fall, 
and  was  .during  the  winter  e 
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the  scope  of  our  society,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
our  organization  being  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  mission  schools  in  the  frontier  states  and 
territories  of  our  own  country.  It  seems  to 
us  of  the  first  importance  to  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  country  that  good,  Protestant 
schools  should  be  established,  so  that  the  child" 
ren  of  the  better  class  of  our  settlers  should  be 
trained  up  in  sound  religious  principles.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  with  their  usual  foresight,  are 
planting  their  schools  in  the  new  settlements  of 
the  great  West,  and  endeavoring  to  secure  an 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation, 
which  can  only  be  counteracted  by  earnest  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  establish  and 
sustain  Protestant  schools. 

An  effort  in  this  direction  is  now  being  made 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crittenden  and  his  daughter, 
who  have  opened  a  girls’  school  at  Bozeman, 
Montana  Territory.  Through  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  an  appeal  was  made  to  our 
society  to  aid  in  sustaining  this  school.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jackson,  dated  Dec.  20th,  1872> 
Mr.  Crittenden,  writes  as  follows : 

“We  came  here  believing  that  we  could  have 
furnished  us  a  school  room,  and  at  least  twenty 
pupils.  In  view  of  the  rates  of  living  here,  no 
one  would  say  that  our  school  could  be  sustained 
reasonably  on  less  than  that  number.  One  of 
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the  letters  of  Bro.  Frackleton,  (the  Presbyte-V 
rian  minister  at  Bozeman)  expressing  his  view 
of  the  need  of  a  Christian  school  of  a  high  order, 
was  the  occasion  of  our  coming  here.  Our  yiew 
of  the  desirableness  of  such  a  school  is  not 
changed  by  an  actual  coming  upon  the  ground) 
and  we  think  that  Bozeman  is,  perhaps,  the  best  \ 
point  in  the  Territory  for  the  location  of  the 
school.  The  school  which  I  have  as  my  ideal, 
is  a  female  school — a  Christian  ‘  family ’  school. 

I  would  desire  to  begin  with  room  to  hoard 
comfortably  ten  or  twelve  young  ladies.  These 
I  believe  we  could  get  from  abroad,  and  at  least 
as  many  more  from  at  home,  as  day  scholars. 
We  have  two  or  three,  at  present,  who  have 
been  at  the  ‘  Sisters’  ’  (Romish)  school,  at 
Helena,  and  would  have  been  there  now,  but  for  ! 
us.  I  believe  that  the  missionary  spirit,  to  a 
large  degree,  has  been  the  impulse  which  has 
brought  us  to  Montana.” 


In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  to  one  of  our 
corresponding  members,  Mr.  Crittenden  says  : 

“  This  enterprise,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  protestant  evangelist,  is  eminently  a  desirable 
one  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  one  requiring 
pecuniary  means,  with  wisdom  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  its  agent,  and,  also,  the  smile  of 
Heaven.  Look  at  some  facts  bearing  upon  the 
case:  Out  of  a  population  of  25,000,  say  there 
are  600  families,  and  7,500  females.  These  are 
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principally  found  in  some  seven  small  mining 
towns,  of  which  Helena  is  the  commercial 
center,  at  present,  and  has  perhaps  300  of  these 
families,  and  is  likewise  among  the  oldest  of 
these  towns.  At  that  place,  the  Romanists  have 
their  ‘  Sisters’  School,  St.  Vincent’s  Academy,’ 
and  into  it  they  have  gathered  eighty  pupils, 
girls  and  young  ladies,  from  the  other  towns, 
ranches  and  mining  camps,  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  pupils  are  sent  from  Protestant 
homes,  because  this  is  the  only  opportunity  to 
give  that  culture  to  the  children,  which  parents 
desire,  and  which  the  nuns  promise.  Our  Boze¬ 
man  is  a  town  of,  say  50  families,  and  300  or  400 
inhabitants.  Here  there  are,  this  winter,  about 
forty-five  children  in  the  public  school,  and  fif¬ 
teen  in  my  daughter’s,  of  which  I  am  nominally 
the  head,  and  in  which  I  teach  every  day.  Seven 
of  the  pupils  of  her  school  either  have  been,  or 
were  planning  to  become  pupils  of  the  {  Sisters” 
school  at  Helena.  My  daughter  has  five  music 
pupils,  getting  the  privilege  to  teach  them  upon 
pianos  in  private  houses.  Our  school  is  opened  in 
the  morning  by  reading  the  Bible  and  prayer,  and 
closed  at  evening  by  repeating  in  concert  a 
passage  of  Scripture  which  has  been  read  from 
the  blackboard  during  the  day.  On  the  Sabbath, 
Miss  Crittenden  teaches  a  class  of  eight  young 
ladies,  who  love  her  very  much,  and  are 
much  interested  in  their  Bible  lessons.  If  you 


will  supplement  her  salary,  or  secure  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  it,  as  you  so  kindly  propose  to  do,  you 
will  comfort  and  strengthen  her  and  us  in  the 
work.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  our  societ}q  in 
February  last,  at  which  the  above  letter  was  read, 
it  was  decided  to  send  $100  to  Miss  Crittenden,  ■ 
to  aid  her  in  the  good  work  she  is  beginning, 
and  the  Ladies’  Board  of  Missions,  of  New 
York,  gave  $200,  sending  the  whole  together 
through  their  society.  Miss  Crittenden  thus 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  this  contribution, 
in  a  letter  dated  March  1st,  1873 : 

“  I  received,  a  few  days  ago,  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Prentice,  Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Missionary 
Society,  of  New  York,  enclosing  a  check  of 
$300,  for  the  sustaining  of  our  school  for  the 
present  year,  $100  of  which,  Mrs.  Prentice 
informed  us,  comes  through  the  Ladies’  Union 
Mission  School  Association,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks,  for  yourself 
and  the  ladies  whom  you  represent,  for  this  gen¬ 
erous  and  timely  aid.  Should  we  really  succeed 
in  founding  a  school  of  the  character  we  wish, 
the  being  able  to  furnish  it  with  books  and 
apparatus  as  you  suggest,  would  certainly  be  a 
great  aid,  and  were  we  able  thus  to  offer  to  loan 
or  rent  hooks  for  the  use  of  pupils,  many  would 
feel  it  a  great  advantage  where  the  price  of  books 
is  so  great  as  to  be  felt  quite  a  tax.  The  district 
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school  of  this  place  has  just  closed  its  winter 
session,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  quite  an 
increase  of  numbers  in  a  week  or  two.” 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Frackelton,  pastor  of  the  newly 
organized  Presbyterian  church  at  Bozeman,  may 
be  of  interest,  as  connected  with  this  subject. 
On  Feb.  8th,  1873,  he  writes  from  Bozeman: 

“  This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  little 
village  in  all  Montana.  It  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  from  700  to  800  inhabitants, in  summer; 
probably  100  to  200  less  in  winter,  caused  by  the 
leaving  of  traders,  who  spend  the  winters  in  the 
mountains.  Located  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  valleys  in  the  mountains,  it  is  the  grain 
market  for  the  supply  of  Fort  Ellis,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  post  about  two  miles  and  a  half  distant 
from  Bozeman,  at  the  month  of  the  Bozeman 
Pass,  where  are  constantly  kept  from  four  to  six 
companies  of  soldiers,  who  depend  for  all  the 
religious  instruction  which  they  get,  upon  this 
place.  About  one  mile  farther  is  another  pas¬ 
sage  way  through  the  mountains,  called  ‘  Rocky 
Canon,”  one  of  the  most  romantic  places  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  visit.  During 
the  past  year,  the  growth  of  this  place  has  been 
very  rapid.  From  here  all  the  expeditions  to  the 
Yellowstone  either  make  their  start  or  end  their 
journey.  This  is  the  gateway  to  the  ‘  Geyser 
Land/  as  we  call  it,  which  lies  only  about  sixty 
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miles  distant,  and  to  which  place  tourists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  destined  to  wend  their 
way,  as  soon  as  convenient  and  comfortable 
transportation  shall  he  opened  up.  Such  is 
Bozeman’s  future,  lying  with  a  snowy  range  of  1 
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mountains  for  a  background,  and  a  high  valley 
containing  its  thousands  of  acres  of  tillable  land, 
much  of  which  is  already  in  cultivation,  stretch¬ 
ing  away  before  its  feet  for  forty  miles. 

“Upon  first  coming  here,  the  need  of  a  good 
Protestant  school  was  felt.  After  some  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Bro.  Crittenden,  a  member  of  our 
Presbytery,  he  decided  to  come  and  make  an 
effort  to  start  a  school  of  high  grade,  as  he  was 
unable,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  continue  in 
the  pulpit.  He  came  and  started,  and  has  met 
with  •  considerable  encouragement,  yet  the 
school  is  not  self-sustaining,  nor  can  it  so  be 
made  for  several  years  yet.  That  it  will  become  j 
so  eventually,  in  the  providence  of  God,  there  tj 
can  be  no  doubt.  For  this  school  we  need  a| 
building  and  many  appliances,  but  Bro.  C.,  | 
together  with  his  daughter,  are  faithfully  work-  ei 
ing  and  waiting  God’s  own  time.  Too  much  ; 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  them  for  their  perse-] 
verance  under  difficulties.  They  have  labored 
on,  praying  and  hoping  for  better  times,  which 


I  believe  will  come 


This  testimony  is  interesting,  and  reliable) 
as  coming  from  one  who  is  living  in  the  place 
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and  knows  all  the  circumstances.  The  aid 
already  sent  to  Miss  Crittenden,  will  enable  her 
to  carry  on  her  school  successfully,  for  this  year 
at  least. 

We  have  lately  had  another  application  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  one  from  Mr.  Critten¬ 
den.  It  is  to  aid  in  establishing  a  school  in 
Missoula,  in  Montana  territory,  an  important 
point  on  the  proposed  route  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.,  the  point  where  the  railroad  after 
passing  down  the  Deer  Lodge,  and  Hell  Gate 
rivers,  forks, — one  branch  going  down  the 
Columbia,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  other 
across  through  Puget  Sound.  It  is  now  a  small 
frontier  village,  but  is  destined  to  be  a  large 
thriving  inland  city,  and  needs  a  Christian 
school.  The  lady  who  contemplates  opening  a 
school  in  this  place,  is  Miss  Cornelia  P.  Sims, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  town 
of  Pioneer,  Montana.  In  reference  to  this  pro¬ 
ject,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  thus  writes,  on 
March  12th,  to  one  of  our  members. 

“I  have  been  acquainted  with  Miss  Sims,  for 
over  six  years,  and  know  her  to  be  a  superior 
person,  and  an  earnest  Christian,  and  self-reliant 
woman.  If  I  understand  Miss  Sims’  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  that  she  will  establish  a  school  for  the 
Ladies  Missionary  Union,  at  Missoula,  for  $100 
per  month ;  that  she  will  obtain  as  much  of 
that  as  she  can  from  tuition  fees ;  the  balance 
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to  be  supplied  from  the  ‘Ladies  Society.’  She 
will  also,  under  your  direction,  interest  the 
friends  of  the  movement  at  Missoula,  to  secure 
at  the  right  time,  lots,  or  land  for  the  purposes 
of  the  association.” 

Miss  Sims  writes  as  follows  in  her  letter  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  which  he  encloses  to  us. 

“I  have  thought  over  the  proposition  you 
have  made  me,  and  have  concluded  to  under¬ 
take  the  work.  I  cannot  leave  this  place  till 
the  last  of  May,  as  I  have  agreed  to  stay  till 
then ;  by  that  time  I  think  there  will  be  a  good 
opening  for  a  select  school  at  Missoula.  There 
is  a  lady  there  now  teaching  the  public  school, 
but  the  term  will  soon  close,  and  she  is  going 
east.  '  There  is  a  gentlemen  there  also  teaching 
a  select  school,  but  he  is  so  dissipated  that  the 
people  want  to  get  rid  of  him.” 

It  seems  important  under  the  circumstances 
that  Miss  Sims,  should  be  enabled  to  start  her 
proposed  school  as  soon  as  she  can  leave  Pioneer,  j 
It  is  now  for  our  Society  to  consider  whether  | 
we  shall  aid  in  this  work  by  helping  this  teacher 
who  seems  so  earnest,  and  so  ready  to  help  her¬ 
self  as  far  as  she  can.  The  “  Ladies  Board  of 
Missions”  of  New  York,  will  probably  aid  in 
the  work,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  ns  co-operate 
with  them. 

In  thus  reviewing  our  work  of  the  past  year, 
we  would  here  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  our 
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WOMAN’S  WORK  FOR  WOMAN 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Ladies’  Board  of  ♦Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  publish,  at 


50  cts.  a  year,  a  quarterly  magazine, 


called  “Our  Mission  Field.’’  For  sub' 
scriptions  address  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.,  770  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

From  the  January  number  of  Our 
Mission  Field  we  clip  the  following : 

If  the  heathen  of  far  regions 


are 


justly  a  part  of  our  charge,  and  our 


hearts  are  drawn  out  in  deepest  sympa¬ 
thy  toward  them — surely  these  also , 
our  brethren  and  sisters  who,  almost  at 
our  own  door ,  are  sittiny  in  darkness, 
for  want  of  the  light  that  cometh  from 
on  High,  are  particularly  committed  to 
and  of  them  we  must  give  account, 


us 
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according  to  our  means  and  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

We  feel  that  our  special  Home  Field 
is  in  the  newer  States  and  Territories. 
In  these  new  settlements  we  find  scope 
for  all  and  more  than  we  can  expect  to 
accomplish  ;  but  we  accept  the  work  in 
a  spirit  of  humble  earnestness  and  con¬ 
fidence,  from  an  abiding  faith  that 
God  will  quicken  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 


sands  of  our  sisters  to  help  us,  who 


at  supers  most  prom  The  absence  oj 
these  gospel  privileges  ?  'Hot  the  head 
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have  never  yet  heard  of  us  or  our  work. 
Certain  we  are,  that  if  we  could,  in  an 
instant,  flash  a  full  knowledge  of  this 
field,  its  wants  and  its  promises,  into 
every  woman’s  heart  who  loves  our 
Lord,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves 
borne  upward  and  onward  to  a  success 
commensurate  with  our  needs. 

Our  operations  in  New  Mexico  have 
|  been  made  familiar  by  previous  state¬ 
ments.  In  the  other  Territories  occu¬ 
pying  the  high  central  plateau  of  the 
continent,  and  especially  Montana, 
which  is  represented  as  the  most  mag¬ 
nificently  endowed  of  them  all  in  those 
natural  products  and  attractions  which 
allure  settlers  to  new  regions,  there  is 
a  vast  work  to  do,  that  calls  for  instant 
and  urgent  effort.  Emigration  always 
outstrips  the  gospel,  and  years  often 
pass  before  the  forlorn  and  homesick 
wanderers,  driven  forth  by  necessity 
from  the  land  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
;  Sanctuary,  can  have  these  blessings 

And  who 


brought  within  their  reach. 
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of  the  family,  drawn  to  this  new  region, 
and  plunged  in  cares  and  business , 
which  scarcely  leave  a  thought  for  other 
than  worldly  matters.  It  is  the  wife 
and  mother,  separated  from  home  and 
church,  with  her  little  ones  growing  up 
at  her  side ,  who  most  keenly  feels  the 
deprivation. 

We  have  three  missionaries  in  this 
vast  field,  where  we  ought  to  have 
thirty  at  least.  We  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  the  hunger  and  craving  of 
thousands  of  faithful  hearts  for  the 
bread  of  life,  until  we  hear  such 
touching  stories  as  this  related  by  one 
of  our  missionaries.  He  called  at  the 
house  of  a  settler,  for  a  few  moments, 
on  his  way  to  a  station  forty  miles  dis¬ 
tant,'  where  he  was  to  hold  a  commun 
ion  service.  He  found  the  wife  a  devout 
Christian  woman,  who  said,  “If  I  had 
only  known  of  it  a  little  sooner, 
would  have  gone  with  y6u  and  taken 

my  children,  that  they  might  have 
seen  a  communion,  and  I  might  have 
partaken.”  Could  any  words  of  ours 
plead  more  tenderly  in  the  ears  of  our 
sisters,  who  so  often  gather  around  the 
table  of  our  Lord,  than  the  thought  of 
this  distant  one,  ready  to  go  forty 
miles  to  enjoy  this  privilege  ? 

Oh  !  women  of  our  land  !  is  not  this 
work,  which  we  thus  lay  before  you, 
entitled  to  be  near  and  dear  to  your 
hearts ;  and  are  you  not  called  by  your 
love  of  the  Savior  to  stretch  helping 
and  saving  hands  to  these  his  hunger¬ 
ing  children,  who  are  sitting  in  dark¬ 
ness,  which  you  can  dispel  ? 

We  pray  earnestly  for  such  a  gener¬ 
al  and  vivid  awakening  in.  the  hearts 
of  Christian  women,  that  another  year 
shall  tell  the  tale  of  a  work  accom¬ 
plished,  compared  with  which  all  that 
has  been  done  is  but  as  the  little  rivu¬ 
let  to  the  mighty  river. 

us,  with  one  accord,  take  this 


Let  us,  with  one  accord,  take 
work  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne. 


Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Crittenden,  the 
founder  of  the  Gallatin  Female  Seminary, 
was  married  to  Edward  M.  Davidson 
the  26th  of  June  last.  She  still 
at  the  head  of  the  school.  /  T  ff 
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/S/4  Testimony  from  Montana  Territory. 

An  excellent  Home  Missionary,  laboring  in  the  far-off 
Montana  Territory 7  sends  the  following  acknowledgment 
for  a  package  of  books  and  tracts: 

X  wish  to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  books,  &c.,  you  sent  me. 
They  were  the  veiy  boohs  X  needed  in  my  ministry  in  this 
territory.  As  for  the  tracts,  you  could  not  have  made  a  better 
selection.  Scepticism  and  infidelity  are  very  prevalent  here. 
XJniversalism  and  XTnitarianism  are  also  common.  I  find  that 
Christian  evidences  is  a  department  of  preaching  just  now  much 
needed.  The  tracts  you  sent  me  precisely  meet  these  wants.  I 
did  not,  before  I  came  to  the  west,  appreciate  very  highly  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  but  I  now  begin  to  see  what  an 
extremely  useful  and  important  work  it  is  doing.  I  hope  that 
Presbyterians  may  everywhere  more  highly  esteem  this  Board, 
and  give  it  a  larger  place  in  their  contributions.” 

The  experience  of  this  good  brother  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  Presbyterians  living  in  our  Eastern  States,  having 
ample  supplies  of  books  and  tracts  on  every  side,  with 
comparatively  little  active  conflict  of  opinions  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  often  underrate,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  great  work 
this  Board  has  in  hand.  Our  brethren  of  the  far  west  can 
better  estimate  its  importance. 
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Presbyterian  Church.— Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Napton,  Mrs.  Thos.  Aspling  and  Mrs. 
Addison  Smith,  constituting  a  committee  to 
raise  funds  for  the  building  of  a  Presbyter 
rian  Church  in  Deer  Lodge,  called  on  a 
number  of  our  citizens  this  week  aDd  res 
ceived  very  good  encouragement  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  It  is  designed  to  build  a  neat 
edifice,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  small 
community,  without  incurring  heavier  ex»> 
peuses  than  can  be  readily  met.  The  cost 
will  vary  from  $2,500  to  $3,500,  according 
to  the  style  of  the  building  decided  upon, 
but  will  probably  reach  the  larger  sum. 
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successfully  that  way  than  a  family  of 
children  could  be  well  raised  boarding  round 
a  community.  A  church  is  to  church  ^people  1 
what  home  is  to  a  family.  Mr.  Russell, 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  this  place,  has  I 
won  a  firm  hold  in  the  esteem  of  this  people, 
by  exemplary  character,  zeal  and  earnest 
effort  In  his  work,  and  the  fine  abilities  he 
is  developing  in  this  his  first  field  of  labor. 

There  are  probably  more  Presbyterians  here 
than  any  other  protestant denomination  that 
has  established  a  pastor  here, and  it  is  there 
fore  to  be  hoped  that  under  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  work  begun  will  be  carried  to 
early  success. 

At  the  business  meeting  held  at  Mr. 


The  committee  secured  $1,200  for  their  af 
ternoon’s  effort,  with  assurances  from  some  1  Aspling's  store,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
of  the  heavier  stockholders  that  if  the  pro-  J  Messrs.  P.  B.  Miller,  J.  C.  Robinson, 
ject  was  Qarried  through  they  would  duplh  land  A.  Smith,  were  appointed  Trustees 
cate  the  sums.  We  are  informed  the  church  jjof  the  Church,  and  instructed  to  pur- 
will  be  built.  It  is  time.  With  n  population  I  chase  a  building  lot  as  soou  as  conven- 
of  the  number  and  cbaracterof  Deer  Lodge,  icnt)  for  ,lle  ch'urob-  Messrs>  Thoma9 
in  which  three  or  four  different  protestant 
denominations  have  established  pastors,  it 
is  simply  a  shame  that  the  ministers  have  to 
skirmish  around  from  one  unsuitable  place 
to  another,  and  the  congregations  have  to 
keep  a  look  out  in  the  papers  to  gee  at 
which  particular  unsuitable  place  their  pass 
tors  will  hold  next  service.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  ministers  can  establish  and  build  up 
congregations  any  more  satisfactorily  and 


Aspling,  Granville  Stuart,  and  W.  W. 
Dixon,  were  appointed  a  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  instructed  to  procure  a 
plan  for  a  church  building, large  enough 
to  seat  from  150  to  200  persons,  and  be 
prepared  to  invite  proposals  for  build¬ 
ing  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a  plain  church  edi¬ 
fice  (Presbyterian,)  leaving  all  unnec- 
^§MX^inamentatioi^o^h^uture^^ 


THE  SOM  ©F  CUSTER  AID  HIS  MEI. 


High  on  the  hills,  in  camp,  we  slept, 

The  soldier's  tent  of  stars ; 

While  on  his  round,  the  last  vidette. 
Thought  of  his  love  and  cares ; 

Till  morning  shot  its  purple  flood, 
Prophetic  of  a  storm, 

Then  hurst  along  that  field  of  blood 
The  bugle’s  last  alarm! 

Once  more  mount,  and  ride  away, — 

The  savage  foe  pursue ; 

And  weari’d  hoofs  did  beat  the  clay, 

As  unto  death  we  flew, 

The  mountains  lift  their  threat’ning  brows, 
The  hills  with  pine  are  dark. 

And  blood  shall  pour  where  water  flows, 
When  Battle  makes  his  mark ! 

No  hunter  tracks  the  antelope 
Along  the  Rosebud  ridge ; 

Our  path  is  on  the  pathless  scope, — 

The  waters  have  no  bridge. 

Long,  weary  miles  we  rode  that  week, 

O’er  hil  s  and  gorges  vast ; 

We  strain’d  our  eyes  from  every  peak, 

We  found  the  8ioux  at  last. 

The  bugle  sounds  the  last  array, 

Each  horseman  draws  his  rein ; 

Soon  shall  burst  the  furious  tray, 

And  battle  blaze  amain ! 

We  heard  the  click  behind  the  ledge, 

Ot  meanly  hidden  toes; 

But  little  thought  by  battle’s  edge, 

We  soon  should  sleep  in  rows. 

And  where  you  see  those  flowers  bloom. 
Along  that  singing  stream, 

One  moment  more,  the  crack  of  doom, 
Shall  rend  the  rosy  dream ! 

A  thousand  foes  are  found  before, 

A  thousand  more  behind ; 

And  battle  will  he  battle  sore, 

For  blood  is  in  the  wind ! 

And  now  they  come,  with  furious  haste! 
Each  tree  and  rock  aflame ! 

The  front  of  war  we  oft  have  fac'd 
Here  death  hath  secret  aim. 

The  bolts  of  wrath  fall  thick  and  fast, 

Each  hero  finds  his  hour ; 

And  valor’s  arm  will  fall  at  last 
Before  the  unequal  power ! 

The  combat  thickens  on  these  hills ! 

.  Beneath  us  each,  a  grave ! 

And  furious  every  demon  yells, — 

A  tempest  for  the  brave. 

The  deluge  rains  infernal  hail ! 

And  yet  we  hold  the  field ; 

The  Seventh  know  not  how  to  quail. 

Nor  yet  know  how  to  yield. 

In  front,  in  rear,  on  flank  and  flank, 
Death’s  darkening  circles  sweep, 

And  horrid  whirlwinds  on  each  rank. 

Red  as  the  lightnings,  leap ! 

We  fronted  north,  we  fronted  south, 

Then  east  and  west  away ; 

Our  front  was  in  the  battle’s  mouth, 

Front  ever  as  we  may. 

Heart  of  the  Seventh !  die  we  must, 

For  death  is  thick’ning  round ; 

Weil  light  each  gallant  heart  to  dust, 

With  foes  upon  the  ground ! 

That  battle-flag !  how  could  we  yield  ? 

A  hundred  years  of  fame ! 

Brighten  the  stars  upon  its  shield, 

We  dare  not  bring  it  shame! 

A  hundred  widows  now  are  made 
Along  that  bloody  glen ! 

But  what  are  we  to  wife  ©r  maid? 

Close  up  the  ranks  again! 

Onr  place  is  in  the  battle’s  roar, 

Or  in  a  soldier’s  grave ; 

Cod  bless  the  hearts  which  we  adore  ! 

Yodr  blessings  on  the  brave ! 
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Two  hundred  empty  saddles  now, — 

And  horses  in  the  dust ! 

And  yet  there’s  not  one  pallid  brow 
We  can,  we  will,  we  must ! 

We  launch  that  standard  once  again, 

T©  match  a  bitter  foe, 

And  though  two  hundred  men  are  slain, 
That  flag  keeps  honor’s  glow ! 

Thin’d  are  the  ranks  which  Custer  led, 

This  morning  to  the  fray ; 

That  empty  saddle ;  Custer  dead ; 

Curs  d  be  the  foe  to-day ; 

A  fiery  chief,  a  mighty  man, 

A  bulwark  in  his  breast ; 

His  home  was  in  the  battle’s  vau;  — 

Can  bullets  give  him  rest  ? 

He  rag’d  upon  that  battle-plain, 

A  lion  in  his  wrath ; 

And  from  his  hand,  the  leaden  raia 
Smote  devils  from  his  path ; 

His  spirit  lives  in  every  frame, 

Around  his  bloody  bed ; 

And  double  death  we  deal  with  flame, 

For  living  and  the  dead ; 

Impet’us  as  the  eagle’s  wing, 

No  foe  could  curb  his  fires ; 

Caught  in  the  toils  which  devils  spring, 

A  matchless  man  expires  ; 

And  aciion  is  the  soldier’s  life; 

On  fame  his  heart  is  set ; 

The  world  demands  this  savage  strife, 
Here’s  debtor  and  the  debt ; 

A  hapless  lot  is  thine,  sweet  wives. 

To  know  this  dismal  gf'ene ; 

We  pour  like  w  ne  three  hundred  lives 
Upon  this  gory  green ! 

One  thought,  one  kiss,  we  fling  to  thee. 
Above  the  battle’s  roar; 

We  die  for  country  and  for  ye, 

Adieu  forevermore ! 

And  now  to  death  we  fearless  rush, 

Nor  unavenged  we  die ; 

A  mountain  storm,  the  foe  we  crush, 

And  peal  the  battle  cry. 

Like  rocks  we  stand,  like  lions  fight, 

Like  eagles  in  the  air ! 

With  bloody  hands  the  Seventh’s  might 
Hath  writ  its  glory  there! 

The  foe,  they  thin  our  shattered  files, 

As  fast  their  rifles  crack ; 

Our  dead,  they  lie  in  trhastly  piles, 

Along  our  hideous  track ! 

Like  hungry  wolves,  the  demons  yell ! 

For  blood  hath  made  them  mad; 

We  dress  our  ranks  m  fa~e  of  hell, 

And  fight  behind  the  dead ! 

Three  hundred  men  with  thund’ring.  stride, 
Charg’d  to  the  gates  of  hell! 

Three  hundred  men  this  day  have  died, 
While  deaf’ning  devils  yell ! 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  alone, 

Last  of  this  bloody  fray. 

Upon  the  hills  of  Little  Horn, 

He  sleeps  on  crimson  clay ! 

«  «  •*  *  *  * 

So  strong,  so  proud,  that  rosy  morn, 

The  Seventh  drew  its  rein ; 

’Ere  set  of  sun,  by  battle  torn, 

They  all  are  with  the  s  ain. 

There,  on  eternal  hills,  they  rest, 

Two  thousand  miles  away; 

No  flowers  on  the  soldier’s  breast. 

No  shroud  but  purple  clay! 

Eternal  peace  hath  settled  there, 

Upon  the  soldier’s  brow ; 

The  bugle’s  note  shall  waste  on  air. 

They’re  death's  and  g  ory’s  now. 

Deep  in  the  tangled  wilderness. 

One  common  grave  they  find ; 

United  in  their  last  distress 
They  sleep  with  arms  entwin’d. 

There  Honor  is  the  last  vidette, 

Which  guards  the  gallant  dead ; 
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“ft*  'blazing  star  shall  never  set, 


But  flame  above  their  head ; 

No  morrow  comes  with  blooming  light. 

To  toss  its  waves  on  high. 

But  glory  hangs  a  banner  bright 
Across  the  loving  sky ! 

There  in  the  flux  ot  far-off  life, 

When  tasseled  fields  of  corn, 

Shall  waving,  mark  these  hills  of  strife, 

Along  the  Little  Horn. 

Then  men  will  tell,  what  here  befell, 

These  hearts  which  once  were  warm.— 
With  song  and  feast  the  story  swell, 

The  fiery  fight  and  storm ! 

[ — Pioneer  PreM. 
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PRIZE  OFFERER  FOR  1 HYMN. 
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A  PRIZE  HYMN  WANTED. 

“The  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian,”  (Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Editor,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado),  is  authorized  to  offer  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100),  for  the  best  Home 
Mission  hymn,  suitable  for  public  worship; 
also,  a  prize  of  fifty  Dollars  ($50),  for  the 
best  Home  Mission  poem,  of  not  less  than  48 
lines.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  a  committee  of  award  :  Rev. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Irenacus 
Prime,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings,  D.  D.,  all  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Contestants  will  address  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hat¬ 
field,  on  or  before  July  1st  1875,  attaching  a 
nom  de  plume  to  their  hymn,  or  poem,  and 
giving  their  true  name  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
Honorable  mention  will  be  made  of  the  more 
meritorious  hymns  and  poems.  Should  forty 
or  fifty  suitable  hymns  be  contributed,  they  will 
be  published  in  a  small  volume,  as  a  Home 
Mission  Collection  of  Hymns.  All  the  man¬ 
uscripts  forwarded  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian.” 


Proceetioag's  of  tlie  flletSiodist  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  first  district  conference  of  of  Montana 

District  Rocky  Mountain  Church  Conference 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  convened  in  Helena 
January  29th,  1874. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Anda,  P.  E.,  opened  ser¬ 
vices  by  reading  Ephesians  IV.,  singing  the 
712  Hymn — “Blessed  be  the  tie  thatbinds” — 
and  prayer. 

Rey.  W.  C.  Shippen  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Members  present,  Revs.  J.  Van  Anda,  T. 
C.  Iliff,  F.  A.  Riggin,  W.  W.  Van  Orsdale, 
and  W.  C.  Shippen.  Layman,  Tlios.  Loch- 
ridge. 

A  motion  prevailed  fixing  the  regular  hour 
of  meeting  at  10  a.  m.  to  12  a.  m.;  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  previous  to  opening  the 


business,  meeting  to  be  spent  in  devotional 
exercises.  m 

The  following  programme  was  then  fixed 
for  religious  services :  ^ 

On  Friday  evening,  at  7  o’clock,  preaching 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Van  Orsdale. 

On  Saturday  evening,  at  7  o’clock,  preach¬ 
ing  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Shippen. 

On  Sunday,  at  10  a.  m.,  love  feast ;  at  11 
a.  m.,  preaching  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Riggin  ;  at 
12  m.,  Lord’s  Supper;  at  2  30  p.  in.,  child¬ 
ren’s  meeting  ;  at  7  p.  m,  preaching  by  Rev. 
T.  C.  Iliff. 

District  Conference  meets  at  10  a,  m.  each 
morning.  & 

J.  A.  VAN  ANDA, 

On  motion,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel  (Presby¬ 
terian)  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  exer¬ 
cises. 

On  motion,  each  pastor  was  instructed  to 
present  a  written  report  of  the  condition  of 
his  charge  for  the  present  year.. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff  was  then  appointed  Histo¬ 
rian  of  the  Montana  District. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Riggin  was  appointed  to  assist 
Bro.  Iliff  in  collecting  and  compiling  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  district.  ^  - - — 

\  Each  pastor  gave  a  verbal  "report  of  the 
Condition ‘of  his  work. 

Rev.  Van  Anda  traveled  2,000  miles, 
preached  65  sermons,  baptized  some  children, 
and  baptized  one  convict  in  the  Penitentiary, 
and  had  enjoyed  many  refreshing  seasons 
during  the  year. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff  had  several  accessions,  great 
prosperity  in  the  Sabbath  School,  and  prom¬ 
ising  prospects  for  the  future  in  his  charge. 

Rev.  Riggin  had  enjoyed  his  work  greatly 
during  the  year  with  his  excellent  colleague ; 
they  have  traveled  4,000  miles  each  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  had  together  received  one  hundred 
into  the  church,  most  of  whom  had  been  con¬ 
verted  during  the  meetings  of  the  winter. 

Rev.  Van  Orsdale  felt  very  joyful  in  his 
ministerial  labors  with  his  excellent  col¬ 
league  ;  had  glorious  prospects  of  continued 
prosperity  ;  his  faith  was  strong,  and  his  soul 
happy. 

Bro.  Lochridge,  of  Bannack,  gave  an  inter-  ! 
esting  account  of  the  Sabbath  School  work  in  j 
their  village ;  had  reorganized  with  forty 
scholars,  and  a  number  of  children  have 
recently  been  converted. 

Bro.  Bridger  spoke  of  his  own  conversion 
as  a  point  of  the  late  revival  at  Sheridan. 

Rev.  Shippen  reported  a  steady  increase  in 
his  congregations ;  Sabbath  School  prosper-  ( 
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ous ;  -held  one  protracted  meeting  with  good 
results,  five  conversions  and  eleven  acces¬ 
sions  ;  the  spiritual  interest  increasing,  with 


encouraging  signs  of  general  future  pros¬ 


perity. 

Bro.  Rommel,  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Helena,  reported  his  congregation  as  good,  Sab¬ 
bath  School  very  prosperous,  and  felt  a  grow-  , 
ing  desire  in  his  own  heart  to  see  more  souls 
converted,  and  the  zeal  of  the  chuich  in¬ 
creased. 

After  fervant  prayer  by  Brother  Armor 
conference  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  regulai 

J.  A.  VAN  ANDA,  Chairman. 

W.  E.  Shippen,  Secretary. 


SECOND  DAY — JANUARY  80. 


Conference  assembled  at  10  a.  in.,  Presi-  i 
dent  Van  Anda  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  corrected,  | 
Mr.  Riggin,  having  been  elected  Historian  in 

in  place  of  Mr.  Iliff.  j 

The  written  reports  of  the  pastors  were  | 
then  called  for,  from  which  we  condense  the  1 
following  statistics : 

Rev.  Iliff,  of  Bozeman,  reported,  member-  . 
ship,  34;  additions,  22;  average  attendance, 
150;  Sunday  School,  about  100.  j 

Rev.  Riggin,  of  Sheridan,  reported,  cir- 
cuit  215  through,  600  miles  around;  member¬ 
ship,  134;  additions,  1Q0;  aggregate  congre-  f 
gations,  1,000;  8  Sunday  Schools;  traveled  j 
400  miles  on  horseback  and  35  on  foot;  [' 
preached  120  times;  baptized  27  persons; 
and,  in  company  with  his  beloved  colleague,  I 
Bro.  Van  Orsdale,  have  had  gracious  revi¬ 
vals,  nearly  100  being  converted,  and  a  strong 
feeling  being  manifested  among  the  people. 

Rev.  Duncan,  of  Deer  Lodge,  reported, 
membership,  15 ;  additions,  7 ;  Sunday  J 
School  average,  35;  congregation  average 
attendance,  75. 

'  Rev.  Rommel,  Presb}rterian  minister  of  j 
Helena,  reported  a  growing  interest  among  j 
his  people,  especially  in  regard  to  Sabbath 
Schools,  and  urged  upon  the  brethren  the  ! 

;  importance  of  that  work. 

Rev.  Shippen,  of  Helena,  asked  until  to- 
i  morrow  morning  to  read  his  written  report. 

In  reaching  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools  j 
in  the  regular  order  of  business,  Revs.  Ship-  ; 
pen  Iliff  and  Bro.  Johnson  were  appointed  f 
.  a  committee  to  report  on  that  subject  to-mor-  ) 
/  row  morning;  they  were  also  appointed  a  I 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Rev.  Shippen  then  tendered  his  resignation  i; 
as  Secretary,  and  moved  that  Rev.  Riggin  be  I 


elected  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Thel 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  Riggin  elected,  j 
Under  the  fifth  order  of  business,  in  refer- 1 
ence  to  local  preachers,  the  character  of  Rev.  1 
W.W.  Alderson  was  passed,  and  was  requested j. 
to  hold  religious  services  regularly  at  the  j’ 
Agency. 

Matthew  Bird  and  Dr.  James  "Wright  were  ;■ 
next  called,  their  characters  passed,  and  also  j 
requested  to  hold  services  at  their  place  of  j 
residence. 

Committees  were  appointed  on  Missionary  | 
Fund,  and  Church  Extension,  also  on  Salary,  j 
On  motion  of  Riggin  the  next  District  j 
Conference  was  appointed  for  Sheridan. 

On  motion,  Conference  adjourned  To  the 
regular  hour. 

J.  A.  VAN  ANDA,  President. 

F.  A.  Riggin,  Secretary. 

.  - * -  <Ww  - 

MISS  I  ON  WORK  IN  THE  ROCKY 
MO  UN  TAINS. 

BY  REV.  R.  L.  STEWART,  GOLDEN,  COL. 

The  Reunion  of  1870  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  missionary  operations  throughout  the 
entire  Church.  A  movement  so  grand  and 
inspiriting  was  naturally  suggestive  of 
grand  enterprises  of  Christian  evangelism. 
Bv  a  concentration  of  scattered  resources 
and  a  combination  of  missionary  efforts, 
the  united  Church  was  enabled  to  make  a 
forward  movement,  from  which  may  God 
grant  she  may  never  recede. 

THE  MEMORIAL  YEAR. 

The  "memorial  year”  which  followed  the 
consummation  of  this  union  was  one  of  un 
paralleled  prosperity  in  that  most  important 
aid  to  permanent  mission  work,  church 
building.  During  that  memorable  year  Dr. 
Jackson  states  that  he  secured  from  church, 
es  and  personal  friends  for  this  object,  over 
and  above  large  grants  made  by  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  the  sum  of  $8,207.09. 
Under  the  new  management  some  necessa¬ 
ry  changes  were  made  in  the  grouping  of 
mission  fields,  and,  as  a  result,  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  were  cut  off  from  this  district, 
leaving  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colora¬ 
do  and  New  Mexico  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  as  before.  In  1875  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Arizona  was  added  to  this  field  by 
enactment  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
.  i  is  the  Territory  which  is  now  covered  by 
j  the  Synod  of  Colorado;  and  there  are  few 
Presbyterians  either  in  the  East  or  West 
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have  any  adequate  idea  of  its  immens" 
ity  and  prospective  importance.  Extend¬ 
ing  from  British  America  on  the  North  to 
Mexico  on  the  South,  it  embraces'  18  de" 
grees  of  latitude  and  15  of  longitude.  This 
princely  domain  is  ‘‘as  large  as  the  com 
bined  empires  of  Great  Britain,  Germany 
France  and  Italy”  (not  including  their  co¬ 
lonial  possessions).  It  covers  a  field  “ten 
times  larger  than  all  New  England — a  pro¬ 
vince  larger  than  all  the  country  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio;”  comprising, 
in  other  words,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  the  United  States. 

WORK  DONE. 

Since  1869  a  consecrated  band  of  men 
have  labored  earnestly,  in  connection  with 
the  untiring  Superintendent  of  Missions,  to 
occupy  and  evangelize  this  vast  and  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  region,  and  the  visible  result  [, 
has  been  the  organization  of  sixty-seven 
Presbyterian  churches  and  the  erection  of 
thirty-six  church  buildings.  More  than 
double  this  number  of  churches  might  have 
been  organized  during  these  eight  years,  if 
there  had  been  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
supplying  them  with  the  regular  ministra¬ 
tions  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  the  settled 
policy  both  of  the  Board  and  its  coadjutors 
to  occupy  the  central  points  in  each  of  these 
vast  regions.  Whilst  it  is  a  wise  policy, 
the  sad  truth  should  not  be  overlooked  also, 
that  those  living  in  more  remote  regions 
and  mining  camps,  and  almost  the  entire 
country  population  of  these  Territories  are 
still  without  the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 
This  destitution  is  not  owing  to  lack  of  en¬ 
ergy  in  missionaries  or  superintendents  of 
missions,  but  to  lack  of  means,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extend  our  bounds 
in  any  direction. 

SYNOD  OF  COLORADO.  , 

The  Synod  of  Colorado,  which  was  form¬ 
ed  in  1871,  consists  at  the  present  time  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Montana,  Utah,  Santa 
Fe  and  Colorado.  All  of  these  except  the 
latter  are  small  Presbyteries,  but  they  are 
doing  an  important  work  for  the  Church 
which  will  one  day  he  more  fully  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  than  it  is  now. 
Where  Presbyteries  are  small  because  they 
have  no  room  to  expand,  they  have  no  right 
to  exist;  but  where  they  ought  to  be  large, 
and  ate  patiently  holding  ground  which 
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Synods  will  one  day  occupy,  they  have 
rights  which  the  great  Presbyterian  Church 
is  bound  to  respect.  The  Presbytery  of 
Colorado  was  organized  in  November,  1869, 
but  did  not  hold  a  regular  meeting  until 
February,  1870.  At  that  time  it  numbered 
five  ministers  and  eight  small  churches. 

In  May,  1876,  about  six  years  later,  this 
Presbytery  reported  twenty-six  ministers 
and  twenty-eight  churches,  one  licentiate, 
and  one  candidate  for  the  ministry.  (It 
might  have  sent  four  delegates,  under  ex¬ 
isting  rules, *to  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  Centennial  year,  but  it  was  content  with 
two.)  Its  contributions  for  all  purposes, 
as  reported  last  year,  amounted  to  more 
than  $32,000,  It  is  also  a  matter  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a 
growing  church  in  every  prominent  village 
and  town  in  Colorado.  In  the  other  Terri¬ 
tories  there  is  evidence  of  progress  equally 
gratifying,  hut  the  work  in  these  has  been 
of  necessity  confined  to  a  few  central  points. 

It  is  something,  however,  that  the  blue 
banner  of  our  Presbyterian  host  has  been 
successfully  planted  in  Mormon  Utah  and 
Papal  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
on  the  rugged  heights  of  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado ;  and  that,  by  the  co-operative 
work  of  the  Church  and  School,  a  leavening 
influence  is  being  exerted  which  is  even 
now  molding  public  sentiment  and  chang¬ 
ing  open  opposers  into  ardent  workers  for 
Christ. 

ACTING  PROMPTLY. 

The  experience  we  have  passed  through 
as  a  Church,  in  connection  with  efforts  put 
forth  for  the  evangelization  of  our  land, 
will  be  of  little  practical  value  if  it  fails  to 
impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  prompt 
aggressive  work.  There  is  danger  of  a 
church  becoming  so  firmly  “established” 
in  precise  ways  that  it  ceases  to  move.  The 
minutiae  of  a  successful  campaign  can  not 
be  written  out  beforehand.  New  and  un¬ 
heard  of  difficulties  must  be  met  with  new 
and  special  methods.  When  we  have  no 
vast  Territories  to  explore  and  conquer,  no 
unseen  difficulties  to  grapple  with,  no  per-  | 
plexing  questions  to  solve  in  the  absence 
of  precedents,  and  in  a  word  no  pioneer 
work  to  do  in  new  and  unknown  regions, 
we  may  dispense  with  such  super-Presby¬ 
terian  adjuncts  as  Synodical  missionaries 
and  the  like,  so  essential  now  to  a  success- 
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ful  advance ;  but  for  the  present  we  must 
make  use  of  these  or  cease  to  be  a  mission 
church.  But  for  the  prompt  action  and  un- 
wavering  devotion  of  our  honored  Superin-  : 
tendent  of  Missions  (whose  name  is  famil-  s 
iar  to  all  the  qfyurches),  we  would  have  but 
little  Presbyterianism  in  these  Territories 
to  day  either  to  be  proud  of  or  ashamed  of. 
All  honor  to  the  noble  men  who  seconded 
him  in  this  glorious  work  both  in  the  East 
and  West;  but  none,  I  am  sure,  will  ac¬ 
cord  more  honor  to  him,  as  the  moving  spir¬ 
it  in  this  good  work,  than  those  who  labor¬ 
ed  and  sacrificed  with  him.  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault — much  easier  than  to  breast  the 
current  and  push  forward  aggressive  work 
— and  this  good  brother  has  not  escaped 
the  common  lot  of  all  fearless  and  energetic  ! 
men.  It  would  be  strange,  too,  if  he  had 
not  made  mistakes  in  the  midst  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  and  difficulties  with  which  he  was 
ofttimes  surrounded;  but  when  these  are 
forgotten,  his  self-denying  work  for  Chris*1 
in  these  Rocky  Mountain  regions  will  re¬ 
main  I  do  not  believe  in  the  glorification 
of  men,  but  it  is  a  Scripture  precept,  “Honoi?  ; 
to  whom  honor  is  due.”  The  older  minis¬ 
ters  of  this  Presbytery  can  recall  many  an 
instance  where  churches  were  saved  from 
failure  and  financial  ruin  by  timely  aid  ob¬ 
tained  from  private  sources  through  his  ef¬ 
forts,  while  with  few  exceptions  (three  or  j 
four)  he  has  assisted  in  this  way,  more  or  ! 
less,  every  church  erected  in  this  Presby¬ 
tery  since  1869.  His  main  work,  however, 
has  been  the  exploration  of  new  and  un¬ 
known  fields ;  preparing  them  for  occupan¬ 
cy  ;  harmonizing  diverse  and  heterogeneous 
elements  and  organizing  them  into  church¬ 
es;  securing  acceptable  ministers;  coun¬ 
seling  with  reference  to  church  sites  and 
plans,  and  securing  donations  of  land; 
strengthening  and  encouraging  feeble 
churches  ;  enlisting  sympathy  and  help  for 
suffering  fields;  conducting  a  well-known 
religious  newspaper,  and  carrying  on  at 
the  same  time  an  overwhelming  correspond¬ 
ence  with  individuals  and  societies  in  the 
interests  of  the  Home  Mission  work. 

dr.  jackson’s  labors  and  perils. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  Dr.  Jack- 
I  son  has  traveled,  from  the  spring  of  1869 
to  January  1,  1877,  197,204  miles — a  dis- 
j  tance  each  year  of  a  trip  around  the  world.  ; 


He  has  made  three  trips  to  Montana,  each 
involving  about  1,500  miles  of  staging;  three 
trips  likewise  to  New  Mexico,  one  contin¬ 
uing  across  Arizona  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
two  of  these  involving  more  than  2,000 
miles  of  staging  and  horseback  riding  each . 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  physical 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  travel 
in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  and 
only  those,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  suffering  and  fatigue  which  I 
must  necessarily  be  crowded  into  such  trips  | 
With  all  this  amount  of  travel,  by  rail,  by  I 
stage,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  it  is  not  j 
surprising  that  he  “should  meet  with  many  j 
experiences  that  fortunately  do  not  ordina-  j 
rily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  minister.”  I  can  not 
better  describe  this  feature  of  the  work  I 
than  to  give  an  extract  from  the  closing  l 
words  of  a  brief  review  of  his  labors,  etc.,  : 
which  was  furnished  by  request  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado:  “With  the  Apostle  | 
P&ul,  your  Synodical  Missionary  can  truly 
say,  ‘In  journeyings  often;  in  perils  of  wa¬ 
ter’-™  fording  rivers,  sometimes  swollen 
i  with  sudden  rains;  once  compelled  to  get 
I  out  into  the  freezing  water  and  break  the 
ice  that  had  frozen  out  from  the  bank  so 
that  his  horse  could  get  through.  ‘In 
:  perils  of  robbers.’  Five  times  has  the 
stage  been  stopped  and  robbed  by  high-  I 
way  men,  just  before  or  after  he  passed  over 
the  route,  ‘in  perils  by  my  own  country-  i 
men.’  Once  the  trembling  of  the  finger 
alone  stood  between  him  and  instant  death 
as  a  half-dozen  revolvers  were  pointed  at 
his  breast — or  when  lying  down  at  night 
upon  his  revolver  with  the  strong  convic¬ 
tion  that  he  might  wake  to  struggle  with 
the  Mormon  assassin ;  once  a  fanatical  Pa-  $ 


at  another  he  was  taken  to  prison  for  the 
gospel’s  sake.  ‘In  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
as  again  and  again  he  has  been  lost  on  the 
plains  or  in  the  mountains — sometimes  in 
blinding  snow-storms  where  others  have 
perished,  or  among  the  trackless  mountain8 
of  Arizona  without  food  or  water;  again 
and  again  fighting  the  prairie  fire  that  swept 
wildly  around  him,  or  fleeing  before  the 
roaring  blast  of  a  wall  of  fire  madly  ieap- 
i  from  pine  to  pine  along  the  mountain 
side.  ‘In  perils  by  the  heathen.’  Riding 
one  long  summer  day  with  rifle  across  the 


knee  momentarily  expecting  the  attack  of 
the  savage  Sioux ;  and  again  upon  the  Up¬ 
per  Missouri,  where  the  steamer  was  fired 
into  by  the  hostile  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  at  another  time  avoid¬ 
ing  the  murderous  Apache  on  the  war-path 
and  saving  his  scalp  by  fifteen  hours.  ‘In 
perils  by  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles ; 
in  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fasting  often,  in  heat 
and  cold.’  Again  and  again  crying  out  in 
the  agony  of  physical  suffering  for  grace 
and  strength  to  endure  to  the  end  ”  “Such 
is  a  feeble  delineation,”  he  continues,  “of 
the  life  of  your  Superintendent  for  the  last 
seven  years.  At  times  feeling  that  the 
burden  was  to  great;  that  it  could  no  1od„ 
ger  be  carried;  that  it  was  more  than  should 
be  asked  of  one  person ;  that  he  had  done 
his  full  share  of  rough  work ; — and  then 
chiding  his  unbelief  and  gathering  new 
strength  and  courage  at  the  cross  of  Christ* 
he  has  pressed  forward  again,  thankful  for 
the  privilege  of  laboring  and  suffering  for 
Jesus.” 

This  extract  speaks  for  itself.  I  have 
referred  to  it,  not  for*  the  sake  of  reflecting 
honor  upon  the  labors  of  Bro.  Jackson, 
but  in  order  to  show  that  aggressive  work 
under  such  circumstances  means  suffering 
and  toil,  and  peril.  It  is  meet  that  those 
who  sympathize  with  this  noble  work,  and 
give  of  their  means  to  aid  it,  should  know 
at  what  expense  these  triumphs  for  Presby¬ 
terianism  and  Christianity  have  been  won ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  been 
prompted  to  write  this  brief  sketch 

THE  RESULT. 

What  the  result  shall  be  when  these  in¬ 
fant  churches  and  Presbyteries  shall  grow 
into  maturity  and  spread  abroad  “until  the 
work  of  each  shall  meet  that  of  his  brother 
on  the  other  side,”  it  may  not  be  ours  to 
see ;  but  as  surely  as  God  reigns,  that  time 
is  coming  on  apace,  and  coming  through 
the  instrumentalities  and  prayers  of  these 
faithful  men  who  braved  every  difficulty 
and  danger  that  this  great  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  population  might  be  saved  for  Christ 
and  his  Church. 

The  history  of  our  Home  Mission  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  past  century  of  our  national 
life  is  full  of  thrilling  instances  of  devotion, 


and  sacrifice,  and  unremitting  toil  for  the 
Masters  sake;  and  it  is  it  pleasant  to  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  that  the  last  decade  of  this 
rounded  century  has  been  closed  in  the 
same  heroic,  aggressive  spirit  with,  which 
the  first  began.  Then  the  blue  pennon 
waved  from  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies, 
while,  earnest  men  peered  anxiously  for¬ 
ward  into  the  unknown  region  beyond;  now 

it  floats  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierras _ 

the  last  stronghold  of  the  enemy — and 
waves  responses  to  embattled  hosts,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore,  on  either 
side.  The  question  is  no  longer,  Shall  we 
advance?  but,  Shall  we  occupy?  Prom 
God  in  history  and  God  in  his  providence 
we  get  the  command,  as  the  watchword  of 
this  new  century— -  ‘Close  up  the  ranks;” 
“Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown.” 

^  O  C  J{  y 

Mountain  M essenger. 

W.  B.  REED,  Editor. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH  IN  MONTANA. 

KY  REV.  J.  R.  RUSSELL. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  Presbyterian 
church  began  its  work  in  Montana.  In  May, 
1S72,  the  synodical  missionary,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  with  Revs.  W.  S.  Trackelton  and  J. 
R.  Russell,  arrived  in  Helena. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montana  was  formed  by 
an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  1872,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Utah. 
Its  first  session  was  held  in  Helena  June  17, 
the  same  year.  Seven  churches  were  reported 
at  that  time  by  the  synodical  missionary,  and 
enrolled.  But  of  the  seven  three  were  never 
found  by  the  Presbytery.  They  were  never 
represented  at  any  of  its  sessions,  either  by 
elder  or  official  report;  nor  rock  nor  ruin  re- 
mains  to  show  that  they  ever  existed.  In  the  j 
i  same  way  were  the  two  Utah  churches  lost. 
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The  Presbytery  of  Montana  was  to  hold  its 
semi-annual  session  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1S72.  If  that  semi-annual  session  was 
ever  held,  there  never  was  any  record  of  it 
sent  to  the  stated  clerk,  nor  did  those  churches 
or  the  ministers  in  Utah  ever  make  any  report 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Montana.  By  what  au¬ 
thority,  by  whom  or  when  the  transfer  was 
made  has  never  been  told  this  Presbytery  or 
any  member  of  it;  but  in  the  .Statistical  Report 
of  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  Utah  min¬ 
ister  and  churches  appear  in  the  report  of  the  : 
Presbytery  of  Wyoming.  Was  this  legally 
done,  or  did  those  churches  attempt  “  Presby- 
lerial  polygamy?” 

As  to  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery,  thev 
were  organized  as  follows  :  Helena,  Bozeman, 
Deer  Lodge,  Hamilton,  all  in  June  1872.  The 
Hamilton  church  there  disappears  from  the 
minutes  and  representation  of  Presbytery  until 
the  spring  of  1877,  when  it  was  organized  by 
Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden,  with  seventeen  members.  | 
The  church  in  Missoula  was  organized  in  1876. 
The  Butte  church  was  organized  in  1878.  I11 

18S0  the  Wickes  church  was  formed.  The 
same  year  also,  the  churches  of  Miles  City  and 
.Stevensville,  and  in  1881  the  church  at  Skal- 
kaho. 

The  ministers  who  have  supplied  these 
churches  and  the  length  of  time  of  their  ser¬ 
vice  is  as  follows: 

Rev.  W.  S.  Trackelton,  at  Bozeman,  for  ten 
months,  when  he  left  the  Territory. 

Rev.  J.  .  R.  Russell  was  in  Helena  four 
month.'..  Then  he  supplied  the  church  in  Deer 
Lodge  until  May  1879,  when,  under  directions 
from  the  Presbytery,  he  came  to  Butte,  where 
he  still  resides  and  supplies  the  church. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel  came  to  Helena  about 
October  1st,  1872.  He.  remained  there  until 
the  summer  of  1876,  when  his  health  compelled 
him  to  resign. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  came  with  Mr.  Rom¬ 
mel,  and  settled  first  in  Bozeman,  where  for  a 
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year  he  taught.  After  that  he  moved  out  into 
the  (iallatin  Valley  near  Hamilton,  and  started 
a  female  boarding  school.  He  preached  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  in  the  valley,  and  in  1877  organ¬ 
ized  the  Hamilton  church.  He  still  live*  near 
Hamilton,  but  his  health  lias  been  for  more  than 
a  year  too  feeble  to  permit  him  to  preach. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt  succeeded  Mr.  Rommel 
in  Helena,  remaining  two  years. 

Rev.  George  G.  Smith  succeed  Mr.  Hewitt, 
and  remained  one  year.  He  was  followed  by  1 


Rev.  W.  ScottTStites,  who  supplied  that  church 
for  nearly  a  year. 

About  this  time  Rev.  R.  II.  Ilowey  came, 
but  he  has  engaged  in  teaching,  since  his  ar¬ 
rival,  and  has  not  preached. 

After  Mr.  Stites  left,  the  church  called  Rev. 
W.  B.  Reed,  to  become  its  pastor. 

In  1877,  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards  came  to  Boze¬ 
man,  and  is  there  yet. 

Rev.  M.  I..  Cook  came  to  Missoula  in  1877, 
and  left  in  May  1882. 

Rev.  j.  L.  Heming  was  ordained  by  this 
Presbytery  in  1879,  and  in  June  took  charge 
of  the  Deer  Lodge  church.  He  remained  two 
years. 

V 

In  1880  Rev.  Thos,  Wickes  was  received  by 
!  the  Presbytery  from  the  Congregational  church. 
On  account  of  his  health  he  has  not  been  able 
to  engage  actively  in  the  ministrv. 

00  ^  »  - 

Mr.  W.  G.  Pollock,  a  licentiate  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Washington,  in  1881  came  out  to 
supply  the  church  at  Wickes.  But  his  health 
soon  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Austin  came  to  Miles  City  in 
1876,  but  remained  only  a  few  months. 

The  first  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  built 

in  Montana  is  in  Deer  Lodge.  It  was  finished 

in  January,  1875,  costing  about  ,$3,700.  The 

next  church  was  that  of  Helena,  finished  in 

1S76,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  Near  Hamilton 

was  erected  in  1880  a  neat  little  rresbvtcrian 
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church,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000.  In  1881 
the  Presbyterians  of  Bozeman  built  a  very  neat 
church,  costing  over  $3,000.  The  church  in 
Butte,  though  not  completed,  is  yet  used  for 
services.  It  will  cost  between  $7,000  and 
$8,000  when  finished. 

1  be  membership  of  tire  Presbyterian  church, 
as  reported  at  the  first  session  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  did  not  amount  to  sixty  persons.  Now 
they  number  about  three  hundred.  A  great 
!  gain  this  is,  but  not  nearlv  as  great  as  we  ought 
to  have.  The  men  who  have  been  here  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  interests  of  our  denomination,  have 
not  been  sustained  and  supported  by  the  church 
at  large  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  For  sev¬ 
eral  months  only  two  occupied  the  field,  and 
one  of  these  was  almost  an  invalid  at  the  time. 
For  three  years  three  ministers  were  left  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  whole  field.  They  could  not  travel 
about  and  supply  different  places,  or  extend 
their  work,  for  trav  eling  was  costly  and  their 
salaries  small. 

But  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  a>sist- 
ance  has  begun  slowly  to  come,  and  the  atten- 
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lion  of  the  church  seems  to  be  sometimes  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  part  of  the  moral  vineyard.  Ten 
or  twelve  earnest,  active,  and  capable  young 
ministers  could  find  in  Montana  now  all  they 
could  do  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  building 
tip  congregations.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
the  population  of  Montana  has  been  doubled 
since  the  census  in  1880.  There  has  not  been 

a 

a  corresponding  increase  in  the  means  of  j 
evangelizing  the  people.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
may  be  remedied,  and  that  the  next  decennary 
may  find  us  with  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
increase  than  this  has  done. 


MONTANA  PRESBYTERY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montana  held  ijts 
semi-annual  services  in  Deer  Lodge  on 
February  15,  16  and  17.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J. 
D.  Hewitt,  of  Helena.  At  the  close 
of  the  public  service,  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook 
was  elected  Moderator.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Montana  approved  the  second 
overture  on  representation. 

On  Saturday  evening  Rev.  Mr.  Cook 
preached.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards 
preached  in  the  evening.  The  minis¬ 
terial  members  of  the  Presbytery  were 
all  present,  except  Rev.  L.  B.  Critten¬ 
den.  Ferd.  Kennett  was  the  only  elder 
in  attendance.  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook  was 
elected  Commissioner  to  the  General 

Assembly.  .  ovr . 

Ihe  Presbytery  will  meet  on  the  23d 

of  next  August,  after  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  propose  to  form  themselves  into 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  “do”  the 
National  Park  ;  and  if  any  of  our  friends 
from  Montana  or  from  the  East  would 
like  to  accompany  the  party  at  that 
time  they  will  be 'cordially  welcomed. 

Only  forty  dollars  a  year  for  one 
hundred  copies  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Presbyterian.  Place  a  copy  in  every 
family. 
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Overture  25  from  the  Presbyterian  borne  missiona¬ 
ries  in  Montana  and  Utah,  asked  the  erection  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Montana,  as  one  of  them  has  to  travel 
five  hundred,  and  another  one  thousand  miles,  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting  of  his  present  Presbytery. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  the  request  be 
granted,  and  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sheldon  Jackson* 
J.  R.  Russell,  and  W.  S.  Frackleton,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Colorado;  Rev.  Josiah  Welch,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Wyoming;  Rev.  L.  R.  Conkling,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburg;  and  Rev.  William  C.  Rimmell,  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Elizabeth,  together  with  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  and  Montana,  bo 
connected  with  the  Synod  of  Colorado ;  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  at  Helena,  Montana,  Tuesday,  July  16, 
at  ll  A.  M.,  to  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  oldest 
minister  present,  who  shall  preside  until  another 
Moderator  be  chosen. 

Adopted.  ~ ;  .  * 

Helena,  Montana.  —  The  ladies  of 
Helena,  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  Society,  having  purchased 
the  restaurant  privilege  at  the  Territorial 
Fair,  are  bestirring  themselves  to  make 
their  enterprise  a  substantial  success. 
The  management  of  the  enterprise  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen : 

Mrs.  Baker,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Fisk,  Mrs.  J. 

!  Aamifcage,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Knight,  Miss  Lou 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Sanders,  Messrs.  D. 
H.  Cuthbert,  J.  C.  Walker,  S.  Koenigs- 
berger,  Sami.  Nell,  W.  A.  Chessman  and 
C.  J.  Lyster. 

Very  much  encouraged  by  the  flatter¬ 
ing  financial  success  of  their  recent  con¬ 
cert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  committee  have  decided  to 
give  another  similar  concert  some  time 
during  fair  week. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Helena,  Montana. —Miss  C.  P.  Sims, 
Mission  teacher  at  Missoula,  has  removed 
to  Helena,  where  she  will  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  acquisition  to  the  educational  force. 


Mission  Work  in  Montana. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing  extract  from  a  private  letter, 
bearing  date  of  August  20,  and  written 
by  one  of  our  own  missionaries  labor¬ 
ing  in  Montana  Territory.  It  exhibits 
very  happily  the  character  of  gospel 
labor  now  being  done  in  that  field,  as 
well  as  the  need  of  just  such  pioneer 
effort : 

“The  audience  to  which  I  preached 
last  Sabbath  afternoon  was  gathered  in 
a  small  cabin.  It  numbered  twenty. 
In  this  number  was  one  who  said  he 
had  not  heard  a  sermon  before  for 
twenty  years — a  mountaineer.  Another 
said  it  had  been  six  since  he  heard  a 
sermon.  The  audience  was  very  atten¬ 
tive,  and  they  desired  me  to  come  again. 
If  possible,  I  shall  preach  there  once 
per  month.  There  are  only  four  fam¬ 
ilies  with  wives  and  children.  The 
balance  are  bachelors,  keeping  house 
by  themselves  on  their  ‘ranches.’  The 
men  and  women  are  intelligent,  some 

of  them  well  educated ;  some  of  them 
have  been  professors  of  religion  ;  all 
are  readers  of  ne^sjjapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  ;  but  tJ^i^poif|s’  interests  are 
sadly  neglected.  Thfs  is  a  specimen 
of  my  congregates I  pray  that  I 
may  be  the  instrumlffl  of  good  to  them 
spiritually. 

“A  man,  whom  to  look  upon  you 
would  call  a  ‘hard  case,’  hailed  me  the 
other  day  from  his  wagon  in  the  street, 
asking  when  I  would  come  again  to 
their  school-house.  I  told  him  there 
were  five  Sabbaths  in  the  present 
month,  and  to  give  an  appointment  for 
me  at  11  o’clock  on  the  fifth  Sabbath. 

I  preached  there  three  weeks  since,  in 
a  little  new  log  school-hou.se,  where 
only  one  sermon  had  ever  been  preach¬ 
ed.  These  little  settlements  are  close 
up  to  the  mountains,  or  along  the 
streams  of  the  valley ;  and  from  some 
‘feot  hill,’  if  you  look  down  upon  them,  1 
you  can  count  all  the  ranches  within 
several  miles,  and  they  will  only  amount 
to  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen  or 
twenty.  The  houses  are  mostly  log 
cabins,  with  mud  roofs,  surrounded  by 
some  cattle  ‘corrals’  and  log  stables, 
with  piles  of  straw.  There  is  a  history 
before  this  people,  and  whether  it  shall 
be  sad  or  bright,  must  depend  upon 
Christian  effort  sustained,  or  the  absence 
of  it.” — Correspondence  of  Presbyte¬ 
rian. 


Helena,  Montana. — Now  that  the  ini¬ 
tial  work  has  been  completed,  we  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  new  church  edifice  for  the 
Presbyterians  to  be  erected  this  season  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ewing 
Street.  For  the  past  three  weeks  a  half 
dozen  stone  masons  have  been  steadily 
employed  in  constructing  the  foundation 
walls,  which  are  pronounced,  by  those 
competent  to  judge,  the  most  carefully 
and  substantially  built  of  any  similar 
work  yet  done  in  Montana.  The  founda¬ 
tion  proper  outlines  a  building  35x60  feet, 


with  solid  side  walls  at  base  12  feet 
square,  for  a  tower  of  106  feet.  The  ex¬ 
terior  walls  are  two  feet  in  thickness, 
with  average  front  elevation  of  5  feet  and 
average  side  elevation  of  feet. 

The  church  edifice,  when  wholly  built, 
will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  structures 
in  the  West.  The  brick  work  will  com¬ 
mence  as  soon  as  the  material  can  be  fur¬ 
nished,  and  if  subscriptions  to  the  build¬ 
ing  fund  are  as  liberal  as  expected,  it  will 
be  ready  for  dedication  and  religious  ser¬ 
vices  before  the  expiration  of  the  autumn 
mrmthH  —  Tfp.rnld. 
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On  the  2<3tli  of  June,  1878,  at  the  Gallatin  Fe-  j 
male  Seminary,  by  the  bride’s  father,  Kev.  L. 
11.  Crittenden^  Edward  M.  Davidson,  Esq.,  to  J 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Crittenden. 

iTTJE>TDANTS  : 

II.  J.’  Wright,  Miss  Ella  Ayls worth. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
under  the  shades  ot  a  large  tree  near  the 
residence  and  was  witnessed  a  large  I 
'  concourse  of  the  friends  of  the  happy  par¬ 
ties,  who  had  come  from  various  parts  ot 
Gallatin  and  other  counties.  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  I 
large  number  of  young  ladies,  pupils  of 
the  bride,  who  were  present  to  cheer  her  i 
on  the  happy  journey  in  life  on  which  she 
was  about  to  enter.  These  pupils  con-  i 
tributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  guests 
by  tlieir  polite  attention.  Wholly  unex-  I 
pected  to  the  bride  were  the  numerous  j 
choice  bridal  presents,  made  by  her  friends, 
which  seem  to  overwhelm  her.  After  the 
ceremony,  the  guests  partook  ot  a  rich  and 
sumptuous  repast,  which,  for  its  luxury, 
we  have  seldom  seen  excelled. 

Friends  were  profuse  in  their  congratu¬ 
lations,  and  the  happy  pair  must  have  felt! 
that  they  had  the  good  wishes  of  their  host 
of  friends  for  their  happiness  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  in  which  the  writer  of  this,  as  a  sincere : 
friend,  heartily  unites.  B. 


From  the  Daily  Herald  of  February  21. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montana. 

This  judicatory  of  the  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  just  closed  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  in  Helena,  Feb.  14th  and 
17th.  Public  services  were  held  in  the  church 
every  evening  during  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
and  on  Sunday  at  the  usual  hours  of  service 
sermons  were  delivered  by  Rev's.  Russell, 
Cook,  and  Richards.  The  business  meetings 
of  the  Presbytery  were  held  in  the  office  of 
Judge  Hedges.  The  discussion  and  decision 
of  the  following  items  of  business  may  be  of 
some  interest,  viz.: 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell  was  transferred 
.  from  his  charge  in  Deer  Lodge  to  labor  in  the 
.  City  of  Butte  after  May  loth,  1879. 
r  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  Missionary  work  of  Mon- 
.  tana  and  made  Superintendent  of  Sunday 
School  work  in  the  Territory. 

[  Mr.  Hewitt  was  made  the  delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  meets  iu  Saratoga, 
New  York,  May  15.  1879.  Rev.  Mr.  Russell, 
Alternate. 

A  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Helena  Church  to  make  a 
call  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Rev.  John  B. 
Worrall.  Messrs.  Cook  and  Richards  were 
made  a  committee  to  select  time  and  place  of 
next  meeting.  Hereafter  there  will  be  but 
one  meeting  a  year,  as  the  distances  which 
the  members  have  to  travel  are  so  great. 

Note. — The  congregation  of  the  Helena 
Church  have  complied  with  the  advice  of  the 

Presbytery  and  made  a  unanimous  call  to 
Mr.  Worrall  to  become  their  pastor.  Here¬ 
after. this  church  will  be  self-supporting,  and 
no  further  aid  is  expected  from  the  Board  of 
j '  Home  Missions. 

. -  <4  ^  ttnim 

The  New  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ham- 

ilton. 


Through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  L.  B. 
Crittenden  a  commodious,  new  and  comfort¬ 
able  church  has  been  erected  at  Hamilton, 
Gallatin  valley,  at  a  cost  of  $2,386.  Of 
this  amount  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Church 
Erection  donated  $500,  and  $1,512  was  do¬ 
nated  by  some  seventy  persons  resident  of  the 
county,  leaving  a  debt  of  only  $374.  The 
church  will  be  dedicated  on  Sunday,  the  19th 
inst.  Mr.  Crittenden  invites  evangelical  min¬ 
isters  of  other  denominations  to  make  occa¬ 
sional  or  stated  appointments  for  preaching 
in  this  new  church. 

■ -  •>*  44a*.,  ». - 


Deer  Lodge,  Montana.— The  North- 
west  urges  at  some  length  the  importance 
of  raising  funds  to  complete  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Deer  Lodge.  )&' 

Helena,  Montana  — The  Herald  re 
ports  that  the  steeple  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  receiving  the  finishing  touches 
from  the  hands  of  the  brick  masons.  It 
is  to  bo  100  feet  in  height.  The  tall 
steep  gothic  roof  timbers  impart  an  impos¬ 
ing  appearance  to  that  beautiful  edifice. 
I  he  structure  is  admired  for  its  symmetry 
and  beauty,  and  is  confessed  by  everybody 
to  be  a  masterpiece  of  eburoh  architec¬ 
ture.  Masters  Mason  and  Builder  Reed 
and  Harvey  have  evidently  thus  far  done 
admirable  and  honest  work,  and  have 
added  to  their  reputation  for  superior  me¬ 
chanical  skill.  The  building  committee* 
purpose  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  inside  work  of  the  building 
,  during  the  remaining  fall  and  coming 
winter  months.  The  ladies  are  making 
preparations  to  give  a  grand  public  dinner 
on  next  Thanksgiving  day,  to  bo  followed 
by  a  unique  and  novel  entertainment  in 
the  evening,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  the  new  church  building,  now  in  course 
of  construction, 

Hamilton,  Montana.— True  frontier 
work  is  that  of  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden,  who 
supplies  six  stations  regularly,  and  three 
or  four  occasionally,  with  preaching  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Gallatin,  Montana. 

The  female  school,  under  the  manage- 
ment  of  Miss  Crittenden,  has  a  class  of 
i  nine  young  misses  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen.  Suitable  buildings 
aie  very  much  needed  in  order  to  secure 
permanency  of  this  worthy  enterprise. 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana. — The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  building  is  progressing 
finely  and  the  work  is  now  nearly  as  far 
advanced  as  before  the  gale.  Some  de¬ 
sirable  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
architectural  appearance,  and,  for  safety, 
the  building  is  being  inclosed  before  the 
roof  is  put  on.  / 

Helena,  Montana. — The  trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  soon  let  the 
contract  for  laying  the  foundation  of  their 
church  building. 


/  Missoula,  Montana.— We  believe  that 

we  are  but  stating  the  sentiment  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  citizens  when  we  say  that 
Missoula  district  has  seldom,  it  ever,  had 
a  more  faithful  or  intelligent  teacher  than 
Miss  Sims  who  has  had  charge  of  our 
school  for  more  than  a  year  past.  She  has 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  educa¬ 
tional  affairs ;  has  filled  her  school-room  j 
with  globes,  maps,  charts,  cards  and  use¬ 
ful  mottoes,  without  expense  to  the  dis¬ 
trict;  and  in  her  select  school  has  genei- 
ously  and  gratuitously  taught  a  number 
o  f  children  who  otherwise,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  school  on  account  of  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  pay  the  tuition,— Missoulian. 

Helena,  Montana.— At  their  recent 
communion  eighteen  were  added  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  :  eleven  being  by 
profession  of  faith,  and  seven  by  certifi¬ 
cate.  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel  has  reason  to 
be  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work. 

Bozeman,  Montana. — It  is  with  sor¬ 
row  that  we  announce  the  intended  return 
to  the  States  of  Rev.  L  B  Crittenden  and 
family.  This  change  not  only  leaves  the 
church  without  pastoral  oversight,  but 
breaks  up  the  boarding  school  so  success¬ 
fully  commenced  by  Miss  Crittenden  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies’  Union 
Mission  School  Association.  Another 
minister  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  field,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  school  will  be 
resumed.  The  group  of  churches  around 
Bozeman  are  passing  through  trying 
times. 

MONTHLY  CONCERT  EOR  FEBRU¬ 
ARY. 

The  Rocky  Munnlaia  Ten  itories. 

Wre  lay  before  the  Church  in  this 
number  a  large  assortment  of  interest¬ 
ing  articles  on  Home  Missions.  The 
articles  from  Washington  Territory  and 
Southern  California  were  received  too 
late  for  the  last  number.  They  wili 
tend  to  deepen  the  impression  made  of 
the  importance  of  evangelizing  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

From  Montana,  the  “Gem  of  all  our 
Territories,”  we  have  not  received  as 


much  as  we  should  like.  The  deficiency 
may  he  made  up  in  another  number. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1862,  at  | 
Baunack,  gathered  the  following  season  I 
a  large  population  of  miners  from  Col- 1 
orado,  “desperadoes  from  Idaho,  bank-  j 
rupt  speculators  from  Nevada  and  refu¬ 
gees  from  the  war,”  with  a  small  leav¬ 
en  of  good  men.  It  was  to  this  point 
that  the  New  School  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  sent  Rev.  George  G. 
Smith  in  June,  1864,  the  first  Protest¬ 
ant  minister,  to  the  Territory.  He  re¬ 
mained  for  two  years,  and  then  returned 
to  the  States. 

No  further  movement  was  made  until 
August,  1869,  when  the  Territory  was 
visited  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Helena 
organized  with  thirteen  members.  Rev. 

W.  W.  Paris,  of  Chicago,  was  soon  after 
put  in  commission  for  that  field,  but 
was  prevented  from  going.  In  the  fall 
of  1871,  Rev.  Josiah  Welch  was  com¬ 
missioned  for  Montana,  but  afterward 
sent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  field  was 
finally  occupied  iu  the  spring  of  1872, 
when  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell  and  Rev.  W .  S. 
Frackelton  were  sent  out,  who,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
formed  the  first  Presbytery,  organizing 
in  the  court-house  at  Helena,  June  17, 
1872.  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel  and  Rev.  V 
L.  B.  Crittenden  joined  them  in  the 
fall.  1 

Mieldou  Jackson's  Visit. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Superintendent  of 
Presbyterian  Missions,  who  reached  the  Ter- , 
ritory  from  Colorado  some  ten  days  since,  t 
has  since  his  advent  been  visiting  numerous 
points  in  his  extended  Territorial  tour,  arriv-J 
ingin  Helena  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  j 
He  occupied  the  Fifth  avenue  pulpit  on  Sun¬ 
day,  preaching  a  scholarly  discourse  in  the 
morning  and  specially  addressed  the  Sunday 
school  people  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  in  Montana  many  warm  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  their  regard  for  him  has  never 
waned  in  the  ten  or  eleven  years  they  have 
known  him  in  connection  with  church  exten¬ 
sion  and  Christian  missionary  work.  Hei 
leaves  Tuesday  morning  for  Eastern  and 
Southern  Montana,  accompanied  by  the  es-i 
teemed  pastor  of  the  Helena  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt. 
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Helena,  Montana.— Six  persons  were 
added  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  their 
communion  on  the  16th  of  August,  making 
the  present  membership  49.  On  the  18th 
they  held  a  grand  amateur  conce  rt  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  new  church  building. 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
comprising  the  best  musical  talent  in  the 
city,  kindly  volunteered  their  services  for 
the  occasion:  Mrs.  Neel,  Mrs.  Wade, 
Miss  Julia  F.  Coates,  Mrs.  Simmons,  Miss 
D’Acheul,  G.  F.  Marsh,  Wm.  Stipe, 
Timothy  Wilcox,  Jesse  Armitage,  W.  A. 
Chessman  and  Mr.  Harris.  Mrs.  Koe 
nigsberger  presided  at  the  piano. 

The  Herald  of  that  city  reports  that 
“Teamsters  are  busily  employed  in  deliv¬ 
ering  175,000  brick  on  the  Presbyterian 
Church  site,  corner  of  Ewing  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.”^, 

Appointed  Superintendent  or  Missions. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt  has  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
city,  and  closed  his  labors  Sunday  night  with 
a  sermon  from  these  words,  “And  he  did  not 
many  mighty  works  there  because  of  their 
unbelief,”  Mathew  xiii.,  49.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Hewitt  has  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  home  mission  work  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Idaho  by  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
and  that  he  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
January  1,  1879.  As  pastor  of  the  Helena 
charge  Mr.  Hewitt  has  made  warm  friends 
and  adherents,  and  many  here  will  regret  the 
separation,  while  glad  that  he  remains  in  the 
Territory,  in  the  performance  of  still  higher 
and  more  responsible  duties  in  a  wider  field 
of  labor  and  usefulness. 


Helena,  Montana. — Rev.  W.  C.  Rom¬ 


mel  returned  from  Clancy  recently,  and 
!  met  with  much  encouragement  in  his 
good  work.  A  Sabbath-school  was  organ¬ 
ized,  with  the  following  officers  :  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Henry  Rildine  ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
Slosson  ;  Treasurer,  George  Harrison  ;  Li¬ 
brarian,  George  Bndd.  Sixty-seven  dollars 
were  raised  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
papers  .—Herald.  /  J  %  '/yi 

Montana. — Helena.— Rev.  W.  C.  Rom¬ 
mel  has  been  lecturing  to  large  and  appre 
ciatiAe  audiences  on  temperance. 


HOME  MISSIONS. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

Miles  City,  M.  T. 

I  have  been  in  Miles  City  just  five 
weeks.  To-night  we  organized  our 
church,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.  Twelve 
persons  united  with  us :  five  men  and 
seven  women,  all  of  whom  I  believe  to 
be  earnest  and  devoted  Christians.  I 
must  confess  when  I  first  arrived  here 
my  heart  failed  me,  but  the  Lord 
strengthened  me.  I  thought  I  had 
seen  sin  “in  high  places,”  here  I  found 
the  devil  turned  loose.  I  soon  felt  that 
I  had  an  enemy  before  me  of  terrible 
force  and  power.  Remembering  my 
strength,  I  went  quietly  to  work.  I  did 
a  great  deal  of  visiting,  found  out  all 
those  who  were  Christians,  preached 
regularly  every  Sabbath,  morning  and 
evening.  My  congregations  have  been 
steadily  growing,  and  already  there  is  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  in  the 
place.  Undoubtedly,  I  think,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  the 
great  west.  To  Bismarck,  320  miles  to 
the  east,  there  is  not  a  single  church  or¬ 
ganization.  To  Bozeman,  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  west,  not  a  single 
church.  To  Cheyenne,  almost  -double 
that  distance  to  the  south,  not  one. 
North  to  the  British  possessions,  notone. 

This  is  the  gateway  into  the  great  Yel¬ 
lowstone  valley.  The  place  is  growing 
very  fast ;  in  five  weeks  at  least  twenty 
houses  have  been  built  here.  There  is 
not  a  single  comfortable  house  to  rent. 
Carpenters  are  on  the  rush ;  business  of 
every  kind  is  on  the  increase.  Almost 
every  day  families  are  coming  in.  With¬ 
out  doubt  the  Northern  Pacific  road  will 
be  completed  to  this  point  by  the  1st  of 
next  July.  No  description  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  I  have  read,  has  been  exagger¬ 
ated.  Of  course  everything  is  high, — 
rents  and  provisions,  especially, — but  we 
hope  to  see  a  change  for  the  better  in 
this  respect  when  the  railroad  reaches 
here.  I  am  very  much  encouraged.  I 
thank  God  that  he  ever  sent  me  here. 
Of  course  there  are  many  privileges 


from  which  I  am  deprived,  but  I  feel 
that  the  work  I  am  doing  here  is  j  ust 
the  work  the  Master  wants  me  to  do ; 
hence  I  am  happy  in  it.  W.  L.  Austin. 

1880. 


Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  —  The  new 
Presbyterian  Church  was  blown  down  on 
Sabbath,  March  1st.  The  balloon  frame 
had  been  completed,  the  roof  rafters  put 
up,  some  of  the  sheeting  nailed  on,  about 
one-half  the  siding  on  the  south  side,  and 
altogether  it  presented  a  splendid  subject 
for  the  destructive  operations  of  our  oc¬ 
casional  high  winds.  The  loss  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  four  to  seven 
hundred  dollars.  They  greatly  need  as¬ 
sistance  in  repairing  their  losses. 

The  Spurgeon  of  Montana.— The 
Helena  Herald  thus  refers  to  a  worthy 
missionary:  “Mr.  Rommel  was  greeted 
by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience,  and 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  through* 
out  the  discourse.  And  in  this  connection 
we  might  remaik  that  Rev.  Mr.  Rommel 
has  become  a  very  popular  preacher,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  has  been  styled  ‘the  Spur¬ 
geon  of  Montana,’  and  iD  proportion  to 
our  population,  he  commands  as  large 
and  appreciative  audiences  as  the  great 
Spurgeon  himself.”  /f  ?  V 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Bozeman,  Montano.  —  This  church 
was  much  encouraged  by  a  recent  visit  of 
Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel,  of  Helena,  who  as¬ 
sisted  Mr.  Crittenden  in  a  series  of 
services  in  connection  with  communion. 
The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Crittenden  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  he  has  concluded  to 
remain  in  Gallatin  Valley.  The  people 
of  Bozeman  surprised  him  with  a  present 
of  $112.  /  >/ 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Supt.  of  Pres 

for'Boz  Mi8Si0DS’  leaV°S  TueSday  morniBl 
r  Bozeman,  accompanied  by  Rev  Mr 

charge'  mTj  °f  ‘he  Pres^erial 

arge  M,.  Jackson  proceeds  from  Boze 

man  to  Virgmia  City,  and  thence  south  or 

his  return  to  Colorado. 


TERRITORIAL  CHURCH  NEWS. 

t  MONTANA.  i  f/Z 

Helena. — The  Ladies’  Bazar  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  realized  $800.  It 
was  conceded  by  all  to  have  been  the 
pleasantest  and  most  honorable  affair 
of  the  kind  ever  gotten  up  in  the 
place. 

Willow  Creelc . — A  church  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  this  point  by  that 
indefatigable  missionary,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Frackelton,  of  Bozeman. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Helena,  Montana,  reports  the  re¬ 
ception  of  thirteen  members  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  during  the  year  and  seven  by 
certificate,  making  a  total  membership  of 
forty-two.  /k7tf 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana.— The  annual 
exhibit  of  tne  church  at  Deer  Lodge  re¬ 
ports  one  received  on  examination,  and 
one  on  certificate,  making  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  eleven. 

Montana.  —  Deer  Lodge.  —  Neck-tie 
sociables  are  being  held  for  the  benefit  of 
*he  building  fund.  /  f  ?  ^ 

An  Excursion  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park. — The  Presbytery  of  Mon¬ 
tana  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  at  Boze¬ 
man,  on  August  23.  On  Monday,  the 
26th,  they  propose  leaving  in  a  body 
for  a  two-weeks’  excursion  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  An 
invitation  to  accompany  them  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  who  may  be  able  to  do  so. 
Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
can  be  furnished  half-fare  permits  from 
Omaha  westward,  by  applying  to  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Denver,  Col.,  before  the 
20th  of  July.  At  half  rates  the  trip 
will  cost  from  Omaha  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  return  from  $250  to  $300. 
(See  illustrations.)  /«?*- 


PRESB  VTERIAN. 

Helena,  Montana. — The  Presbyterian 
church  received  six  persons  into  member¬ 
ship  at  a  recent  communion. 


The  Helena  Herald ,  of  June  19, 
published  an  elaborate  statistical  re- 
port  of  the  area,  products  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Territory  of  Montana, 
together  with  a  comprehensive  map 
showing  the  relative  position  of  Helena, 
the  capital,  to  other  parts  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  embraced  within  a  radii  of  120 
miles,  and  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
capital  city.  It  gives  the  production 
of  precious  metals  for  the  present  year 
at  $8,000,000,  population,  30,000,  wool 
clip,  1,000,000  pounds,  surplus  cattle, 
200,000.  Total  amount  of  freights 
shipped  from  the  East  thus  far  this 
season,  5,736  tons,  which  at  the  rate  of 
$70  per  ton,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$541,520.  It  is  an  excellent  article 
for  any  one  desiring  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  products,  population,  val¬ 
leys,  rivers,  streams,  area  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  mountainous  region  of 
the  Territory.  The  map  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  complete,  and  the  view  of  the 
city  very  near  perfect.  No  paper  in 
the  Territory  has  ever  given  so  much 
valuable  information  in  a  single  issue. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hewitt  is  the  popular  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  at  Helena.  Jti  T 


In  a  late  missionary  tour  through 
Montana  we  were  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden 
and  his  accomplished  daughter,  through 
the  Gallatin  Female  Seminary.  It  is 
a  rare  thing  in  these  days  to  find  a  log 
female  seminary.  But,  though  this 
school  is  unpretentious  in  its  exterior, 
yet  it  is  exerting  an  influence  that 
many  more  wealthy  schools  may  well 
envy.  It  has  already  greatly  raised 
the  tone  of  morality  and  refinement 
among  the  settlers  of  a  large  area  of 
country,  and  bids  fair  to  rival  in  influ¬ 
ence  the  old  log  college  of  the  past. 
Like  all  new  institutions^  it  is  greatly 
in  need  of  funds.  nyoi 


oral  persons  Rev.  J.  R,  RU8sel] 

a  I  resbyterian  Church,  with  eleven 
bers,  in  Butte,  Nov.  13.  Mr.  F  J 
was  elected  elder.  Two  of  these  wet 
ceived  mto  the  church  on  professii 
iaith.  ^  Some  others  expect  soon  to  , 
,  with  tnem.  This  is  one  of  the  mos; 
com  aging  fields  for  the  work  in  the  T 

t0II,  / 

here  are  now  five  Presbyterian  chu 
as  m  Montana,  and  only  two  minis; 
e  eld  calls  loudly  for  help.  Ti 

live  energetic,  godly  ministers  are  at  < 
needed. 


I 


Religious  News. 

_  ♦ 

Helena,  Montana. — Rev.  W.  C.  Rom¬ 
mel  has  announced  his  intention  to  close 
his  labors  at  Helena  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Rommel  has  been  the  only  minister 
in  charge  of  this  church.  Commencing 
at  the  beginning  he  has  seen  a  good 
church  grow  up  under  his  labors.  His 
congregation  are  very  unwilling  to  let 
him  go. 

Hamilton,  Montana.  —  The  mission 
school  recently  gave  a  concert  and  exhib¬ 
ition  which  was  attended  by  about  two 
hundred  persons.  The  impression  was 
made  that  the  pupils  of  this  school  enjoy 
excellent  discipline  and  instruction.  All 
of  our  people  may  not  know  of  the  hum¬ 
ble,  unpretentious  Seminary  at  Hamilton, 
Miss  Crittenden,  Principal,  nor  of  the 
good  work  it  has  done  and  is  fitted  to  do, 
nor  that  here  is  an  unsectarian  school  for 
young  ladies  that  furnishes  at  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  cost  a  thorough  education. 

Missoula,  Montana.— By  direction  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Montana  a  Presbyterian 
Church  of  ten  members  was  organized 
here  on  the  12th  of  April,  1876.  $350 
were  pledged  toward  the  support  of  a  min¬ 
ister. 


Rev.  M.  L.  Cook,  the  frontier  mission- 
y  at  Missoula,  Montana,  who  could  ahoul- 
sr  his  musket  and  accompany  the  volun- 
ers  when  the  hostile  Indians  were  raid- 
g  the  country,  was  married  on  Septem- 
3r  14,  at  Stevensville,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Mary 
i.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Thomas, 


,  Hslsna,  Montana. — A  large  congrega- 
|  tion  was  present  at  the  Presbyterian! 

I  Church  on  Sabbath,  Aug.  13,  on  the  oeca-;! 
sion  of  the  church  dedication  services. 
Rev.  Clark  Wright  read  a  scriptural  chap¬ 
ter,  after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  of  Beer 
Lodge,  preached  the  dedication  sermon — 
a  very  excellent  one.  Elder  E.  W.  Knight, 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  and  Building 
Committee,,  submitted  his  report,  showing 
the  extinguishment  of  the  church  debt, 
and  the  building,  costing  nearly  $12,000, 
as  wholly  free  of  encumbrance.  It  is  a 
Gothic  brick  chapel,  60  by  35  feet,  with 
sittings  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
and  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  beauty. 

'  Thus  have  the  labors  and  prayers  of  four 
years  been  crowned  with  success.  This 
important  church  is  still  without  a  minis¬ 
ter.  On  the  day  of  dedication  Hon.  Cor-  jj 
nelius  Hedges,  J.  C.  Walker  and  E.  W.  ] 
Knight  were  ordained  to  the  ruling  elder-  < 
ship.  njie  || 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

Helena,  Montana. — The  ladies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  their  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  to  raise  funds  for  the  church  build-  ' 
ing,  have  commenced  a  series  of  intcllec-  1 
tual  entertainments.  The  first  lecture  of 
the  course  was  by  Judge  Wade.  The  in¬ 
side  finishing  work  on  the  church  is  pro 
gressing  finely. 

Hamilton,  Montana. — Miss  Crittenden’s 
Protestant  school  opened  its  vfinter  term 
with  an  encouraging  attendance.  It  is 
greatly  in  need  of  a  suitable  building. 


j 


Butte,  Montana. — Rev.  J.  R.  Russell 
has  commenced  services  in  this  new  and 
important  mining  center  with  encouraging 
prospects. 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  depression  of  the  times,  which  has 
greatly  weakened  the  membership  of  this 
church,  it  is  making  commendable  prog¬ 
ress. 

Helena,  Montana. — The  Presbyterians 
were  to  dedicate  their  new  church  on  the 
13th  of  August.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick 
(building,  costing  about  $9,000,  and  is  free 
from  debt. 

< 

Rev.  Wm.  C.  Rommel,  by  whose  effi¬ 
cient  labors  the  congregation  and  church  , 
have  been  built  up,  wishing  to  resign  the 
charge  on  account  of  his  health,  a  most 
inviting  field  is  open  to  a  minister  of  tact 
and  ability.  Address  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack-  « 
son,  Denver,  Colorado. 

BozEMANfMoNTANA. — This  pleasant  mis¬ 
sion  field  is  still  vacant.  A  young  man  of 
tact  and  ability  is  required. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Hewitt,  of  Helena, 
Montana,  preached  at  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  in  Deer  Lodge,  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  evening.  He  is  a 
very  able  speaker,  and  his  appeals  were 
earnest  and  powerful.  Mr.  Hewitt  has 
made  many  friends  here  who  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  him.  He  is  not  only  a 
professed  Christian,  but  a  practical 
one,  for  when  in  Missoula,  on  the 
eventful  Saturday,  he  shouldered  his 
rifle,  and  went  forward  with  the  Deer 
Lodge  boys  to  hold  the  bridge,  and  if 
he  shoots  as  directly  as  he  talks  would 
have  been  a  first-class  soldier. — Ex. 
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A  E  B  S  I'll  OM  THE  CHJJJRCHES. 
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Helena,  Montana. — The  coursed  of  lec¬ 
tures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  ladies  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
The  addresses  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges 
and  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders  were  both  excel¬ 
lent  and  entertaining.  Gen.  John  Gibbon 
will  follow  in  April  with  two  lectures  on 
“Other  Worlds.”  Rev.  J.  R.  Russell,  of 
Deer  Lodge,  is  supplying  the  church  occa¬ 
sionally  during  the  absence  of  its  pastor. 


Presbytery  of  Montana. 

Last  Saturday  evening  Revs.  L.  B. 
Crittenden  and  W.  C.  Rommel  arrived 
in  this  place  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Montana.  On  Sunday 
morning  Mr:  Crittenden  preached  an 
!  interesting  sermon  to  a  large  and^  a/p- 
i  preciative  congregation.  It  had  oeen 
announced  that  the  church  would  be 
dedicated  at  the  evening  service. 
Mr.  Rommel  preached.  Mr.  Critten¬ 
den  made  the  dedicatory  prayer.  The 
members  of  this  church  have  the  hon- 
j  or  of  having  completed  the  first  Pres- 
1  byterian  house  of  worship  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Mr.  Rommel  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
range,  and  he  has  been  attracting  good 
congregations  of  attentive  hearers  every 
night  during  the  week.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  met  on  Monday  evening.  The 
overture  on  the  Kldership  sent  down 
'  to  the  Presbyteries  by  the  General 
Assembly  was  disappoved.  Rev  J.  R. 
Russell  was  appointed  Commissioner  to 
attend  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  meets  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  15, 1875.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  a  motion  was 
passed  thanking  the  people  of  Deer 
Ledge  for  their  hospitality  in  enter¬ 
taining  the  delegates.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  will  be  held  in 
Helena,  on  the  second  Friday  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1875. — .New  Northwest ,  April  23. 


Montana. — Deer  Lodge. — The  Presby- 
tenian  Church  wee  dedicated  on  Sabbath. 
April  18,  duringdjhe  ses&ionsof  'the  Pres- 
•  feyttery.  Rev.  J..  It.  Russ  Oil,  the 'missionary 
iaa  5  charge 'ds  &  delegate  do  the  A  ssembly. 
It  :ie  very  much  wfco  be  hoped  that  he  ,may 
find  two  or  three  efficient  ministers  tp  re- 
tv-Eie  with  him  tc  Montana. 

,  tEelena . — Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel  has  the 
prayerful  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the 
Synod  of  Colorado  and  of  a  large  circle  of 
wasm  friends  indske  deathofVa  dearly  loved 
sister,  who  “felLeeleep”  March:22. 

Any  Sabbath-school,  or  others,  hav¬ 
ing  a  new  or  second-hand  library  to 
give  to  a  frontier  mission  school,  should 
write  to  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook,  Missoula, 
Montana.  tm 


The  Gallatin  Valley  Female  Seminary 
opened  its  seventh  annual  term  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden,  as  su¬ 
perintendent,  with  Mrs.  E.  M.  Davidson 
as  principal,  and  Miss  E,  A.  Neighbor,  an 
accomplished  and  experienced  teacher 
from  the  East,  as  assistant.  tr?r 

Montana. — The  Presbytery  of  Montana 
has  taken  the  following  action:  mb 

Resolved ,  That  the  Presbytery  hears 
with  pleasure  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Gallatin  A  alley  Female  Seminary,  in 
Hamilton,  under  charge  of  Rev.  L.  B. 
Crittenden,  and  recommends  him  to  the 
people  of  Montana  as  an  experienced  edu¬ 
cator,  and  one  to  whom  parents  may  safely 
intrust  their  children,  confident  that  they 
will  be  faithfully  instructed  in  the  various 
branches  of  education  taught  in  the  school. 


WOMAN'S  WORK. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  women  are 
without  the  gospel  in  the  harems  of 
Utah,  and  other  thousands  are  perish¬ 
ing  amid*  the  heathenism  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Nothing  but  Christianity  can  go 
down  to  the  depths  of  their  degradation) 
and  lift  them  up,  and  undo  their  heavy 
burdens,  and  break  their  galling  chains, 
and  lead  them  forth  to  lives  of  purity 
and  peace.  Let  the  Christian  women 
of  our  churches  speedily  organize 
societies  to  send  them  the  gospel. 


WORK  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Gallatin  Feinale  Kemiuary-A  Pro!- 
estaitt  Mission  School  in  Montana. 


Helena,  Montana. — Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt, 
of  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  takes  this  field,  so  lately 
left  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel.  He  will  find 
a  pleasant  and  growing  church.  /  '  7  7 

Montana. — The  prospects  are  good  for 
supplying  all  the  vacancies  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory,  which,  -with  the  strong  probabilities 
of  a  resumption  of  work  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  will  receive  an  influx  of 
population. 


PRESB  YTERIAN. 

Helena,  Montana. — The  Presbyterian 
church  received  six  persons  into  member¬ 
ship  at  a  recent  communion.  / 

ri  im» 

Key.  Mr.  Hewett,  of  Helena,  Mon- 

** 

tana,  has  been  on  a  missionary  tour  to 
the  Sun  River  Country.  ts'i'? 


Mr.  William  W.  Wickes,  an  elder  in 
I)r.  Cuylers  Church,  has  just  erected  a 
building  for  Sabbath  worship  in  the  new 
settlement  of  “Wickes” — near  Jefferson 
City — in  Montana.  He  also  employs  the 
missionary  who  officiates;  and  there  is 
good  promise  that  a  Presbyterian  Church 
will  soon  be  organized.  To  this  flourish¬ 
ing  new  mining  town  of  Wickes  belongs 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
settlement  in  Montana  which  has  opened 
a  house  of  worship  before  it  has  opened  a  j 
drinking  saloon.  /  /  7 


BY  MISS  MARY  G. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872,  my  father’s 
health  being  such  as  to  oblige  him  to 
abandon  the  field  in  which  he  was  then 
laboring  (Corinne,  Utah),  and  to  ren¬ 
der  it  probable  that  he  must  altogether 
give  up  the  labors  of  a  minister^  and  we 
being  desirous  of  still  engaging  in  some 
labor  which  would  at  least  have  a  “mis¬ 
sionary  side”  to  it,  we  were  informed  | 
of  a  felt  necessity  in  this  Territory  for 
a  school,  founded  and  sustained  in  the 
interests  of  Protestant  Christianity  and 
of  a  high  grade  of  intellectual  culture. 

With  the  hope  of  founding  such  a 
school  we  came  to  Bozeman,  secured 
the  Good  Templars’  Hall  as  a  school¬ 
room,  and  began  our  work  in  October, 
with  nine  pupils — five  girls  and  four 
boys,  I  think.  We  did  not  find  the 
field  as  evidently  “white  and  ready  for 
the  harvest,”  or  the  people  as  anxious 
for  such  work  in  their  midst,  as  we  had 
anticipated. 

It  was  not  the  coldness  of  our  cabin, 
nor  the  wading  through  deep  snows, 
to  meet  our  discouragingly  small 
school;  nor  yet  the  doubt  that  came 
sometimes  as  to  how ,  for  all  the  winter 
the  promised  “daily  bread”  was  to  be 
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CRITTENDEN. 


provided,  tMt  threw  the  darkest  shade 
over  those  dark  days;  but  the  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  were  truly  in  the 
right  place — God’s  place — for  us.  In 
the  very  darkest  time  he  did  not  leave 
us  entirely  without  light  [does  he  ever  ?] , 
and  I  surely  think  he  must  have  in¬ 
clined  the  heart  of  our  good  friend, 
Mrs.  Perkins,  to  that  rare  deed  of  kind¬ 
ness,  the  allowing  me  to  come  to  her  j 
house  and  give  lessons  on  her  new  piano, 
just  purchased  that  fall,  and  my  pupils 
to  come  there  to  practice,  and  the  hot 
cup  of  tea,  prepared  by  her  good  mother, 
Mrs.  Stone — surely  it  often  cheered  the 
weary  soul,  as  well  as  strengthened  the 
body,  jaded  by  snowy  tramps  and  school¬ 
room  work.  Then,  toward  Christmas, 
there  came  that  first  “box” — from  the 
friends  we  had  just  left  in  Allegheny 
City  the  spring  before — a  surprise,  the 
preparation  for  which  had  been  begun 
almost  as  soon  as  we  were  out  from 
their  midst,  and  other  friends  have 
cheered  us  in  the  same  way  since  we 
have  been  in  this  field;  then  the  “re¬ 
lief  fund,”  to  which  we  were  obliged 
to  apply,  came  to  our  aid  nobly. 

Our  nine  pupils  increased  to  thirteen, 
and,  finally,  to  crown  God’s  wondrous 
care  for  us,  atid  the  way  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  lifting  that  thick  dark 
vail  of  doubt  from  our  hearts,  and  to 
be  saying:  “I  am  with  thee;”  “I  have 
led  thee”  here,  we  and  our  enterprise, 
through  kind  representations  of  your¬ 
self,  were  adopted  by  those  good  Past¬ 
ern  sisters,  the  Society  of  which  Mrs. 
Graham  is  President,  aided  by  that 
Society  of  which  the  representative 
known  to  us  is  Mrs.  Martin,  and  surely 
no  “valentine”  ever  came  more  richly 
freighted  than  that  letter,  bearing  their 
first  three  hundred  dollars,  received 
February  14,  1873,  and  the  little  poems 
of  Faith  and  Hope — “Lean  Hard,” 
and  “SomeWay  or  Other” — did  almost 
as  much  as  the  money,  in  saying : 


“There  are  hands  to  join  with  yours; 
there  are  hearts  to  pray  for  you;  you 
are  not  alone.”  Our  darkest  time  was 
over.  The  same  month  our  Presby¬ 
tery  met  ’  in  Bozeman;  indorsed  our 
effort,  and  cheered  us  by  their  counsel 
and  promise  of  such  help  as  they  could 
render. 

That  spring  Mr.  Frackleton  returned 
to  the  States,  leaving  Bozeman  and  all 
this  valley  without  a  Presbyterian  min- 
|  ister,  excepting  my  father,  who,  as  his 
health  grew  somewhat  better,  gradually 
took  more  and  more  of  the  work — try¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  vacancy — until;  at  last, 1 
;  he  withdrew  from  the  school-work, 
only  in  the  way  of  general  superintend-  j 
ence  and  occasional  assistance,  and  en¬ 
tered  as  a  “commissioned”  laborer  in 
the  church-work  once  more. 

During  our  first  winter  we  taught 
young  gentlemen,  as  well  as  young 
ladies,  and  father  tried  various  plans 
to  induce  the  co-operation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  himself  in  establishing  a  per¬ 
manent  academy,  with  suitable  grounds 
and  buildings;  but  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  country,  and  the  desire  of 
some  to  use  all  their  power  for  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  the  “graded  school,”  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  educational  efforts, 
rendered  this  scheme  impracticable. 
The  second  year,  when  I  was  alone  — 
with  the  exception  of  the  aid  rendered 
by  an  assistant  pupil,  Miss  Dorah  Gra¬ 
ham,  now  Mrs.  Harper — -we  excluded 
all  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and , 
since  we  have  been  “down  in  the  val¬ 
ley,”  our  school  has  assumed  entirely 
the  character  of  a  “Female  Seminary.’ 

In  our  second  year  we  received  for 
the  school  a  donation  of  books  from 
Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  were  aided  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Mrs.  Martin,  of  Auburn,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Bryan,  of  Allegheny 
City,  in  the  purchase  of  a  fine  piano. 
The  same  causes  which  so  hindered  our 


securing  any  academy  buildings,  as  be- 1 
fore  mentioned,  hindered  our  having 
anything  like  a  regular  attendance  of 
pupils  in  school,  and  finally  brought 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  were  better 
to  abandon,  the  enterprise,  than  further 
to  tax  the  Christian  treasury  of  our 
fellow-workers  in  the  East,  to  sustain 
so  uncertain  a  work,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1874  we  should  have  given  up 
all,  and  sought  a  field  and  home  else¬ 
where,  had  not  the  ladies  been  loth  to 
lose  the  effort  they  had  made,  abandon 
the  school  property  collected,  and  give 
up  what  had  become  to  them  a  point 
of  interest  ;  and  had  we  not  been 
strenuously  urged  by  our  co-laborer  in 
the  field,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel,  to  re¬ 
main  and  try  again,  which  we  did,  by 
a  removal  to  a  home  in  the  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Bozeman,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  “Culver  Ranche.” 
There  we  gathered  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  young  ladies  and  taught  a  little 
over  a  year,  when  we  m-oved  into  oilr 
present  home,  and  during  last  year 
numbered  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two, 
and  now  we  hope  the  school  has  got 
into  a  home — though,  as  you  know,  it 
is  not  yet  its  own. 

It  is  four  years  now  since  this  work 
began,  and  we  have  had  to  fit  up  a  new 
school-room  and  a  new  home  each  year 
— and  one  .year,  the  first,  to  change 
school-rooms  during  the  term  (yes, 
our  change  was  made  in  term-time,  last 
year,  too) — so  that  the  school  has  had 
five  and  we  four  homes  in  the  four 
years!  All  this  changing  has  been  a 
heavy  draught  on  purse  and  strength. 

This  year  we  open  school  with  the 
same  assistant,  Miss  Aylesworth,  who 
proved  herself  very,  efficient,  and  at¬ 
tached  herself  very  much  to  her  pu¬ 
pils  last  year.  The  young  ladies  worked 
well  and  improved  rapidly.  Indeed, 
girls  that  ride  six  miles  on  horseback, 
as  many  of  ours  did,  and  come  in 


cold  and  storms  that  would  hinder  some 
of  our  town  misses  from  walking  a  few 
squares,  are  not  apt  to  waste  their  op¬ 
portunities.  Of  over  twenty-two  pu¬ 
pils  last  year,  there  were  three  who  had 
formerly  been  with  us  in  Bozeman,  and 
I  again  at  the  “Culver  Ranche;”  about 
twelve  others  who  had  spent  one  year 
with  us  at  the  “Culver  Ranche,”  and 
the  others  were  in  for  the  first  time. 
The  school  was  much  less  fluctuating 
in  character  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  young  ladies  gave  a  musical  and 
literary  entertainment  in  March  last, 
which  called  forth  high'  encomiums 
from  the  press  and  the  public. 

M  e  have  now  in  homes  of  their  own 
nearly  a  score  of  daughters  of  the  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  we  hope  they  are  meeting 
their  high  responsibilities  better  than 
as  though  they  had  been  left  untrain¬ 
ed,  or  had  been  trained,  as  they  other-  1 
wise  would  have  been,  in  a  Romish 
convent.  And  just  here  let  me  say 
that  wTe  have  good  authority  for  be¬ 
lieving,  that  if  our  school  were  not  here, 
there  would  be,  and  as  surely  as  ours 
fills  to  stay,  there  will  be,  a  Romish 
school  in  this  place;  and  there  are 
strong  indications  that  they,  knowing 
this  to  be  a  center  for  influence,  will, 
if  possible,  so  weaken  our  hands  as  to 
clear  the  place  of  the  present  school 
and  take  the  place  to  themselves.  Shall 
there  be  a  permanent  home  guaranteed 
|  to  the  one  Protestant  Female  Seminary 
in  this  Territory? 

W e  have  girls  teaching  now,  and  they 
are  spoken  of  highly  and  are  sought, 
because  of  having  been  in  the  Semin¬ 
ary.  Their  influence  is  tilling.  But 
the  country  is  passing  through  a  heavy 
crisis.  We  shall  have  “ups  and  downs” 
yet,  but  will  try  cheerfully  to  “hold 
the  fort”  and  earnestly  pursue  our 
work — only  we  need  much  outside  help 
yet.  We  need  the  teacher’s  salary  con¬ 
tinued,  as  Mrs:  Graham  says  they  will 


try  to  do;  and  we  need  greatly  $1,000 
before  October  next,  to  clear  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  debt  and  secure  tbe  home. 


MONTANA. 


Missoula,  M.  T.,  Aug.  9. 1877. 

Last  Sabbath  we  had  our  first  com¬ 
munion  in  this  place.  The  eleven 
members  in  the  Assembly  Minutes  have 
dwindled  down  to  six  now  here.  Rev. 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  of  Helena,  was  with  us 
from  July  26  to  August  3.  He  came 
down  to  stir  us  up  to  good  works,  and 
assist  at  communion.  The  Indian  ex¬ 
citement  at  that  time  prevented  the 
communion.  But  he  did  us  all  much 
good  by  his  sermons,  and  visiting  from 
house  to  house.  He  has  been  very  act¬ 
ive  in  the  work  all  through  Western 
Montana.  The  people  all  love  and  re¬ 
spect  him.  He  is  probably  now  known 
by  more  people  than  any  other  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  Territory. 

We  have  a  good  Sabbath-school 
started  ;  have,  forty-five  names  on  the 
roll.  The  attendance,  so  far,  has  not 
been  very  regular.  Mrs.  Kennett,  our 
elder’s  wife,  is  teaching  the  children 
the  songs  used  by  Moody  and  Sankey 
in  their  work.  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  a  short 
time.  Mrs.  K.  is  doing  a  great  and 
good  work,  and  is  a  worthy  helper  of  a 
worthy  husband.  Mr.  K.  was  ordained 
to  the  eldership  last  Sabbath.  We 
hope  much  from  his  influence  and 
labors. 

Mr.  Barbour,  who  began  his  career 
as  an  editor  in  your  city,  and  buried 
there  his  wife,  helps  us  much  in  the 
work.  The  members  are  all  active  and 
earnest  workers.  We  have  no  inde¬ 
pendent  singers,  but  have  several  who 
can  play  an  instrument  well,  and  who  { 
could  sing  with  its  aid.  Our  special 
need  now  is  an  organ. 

Next  Sabbath  I  preach  at  Phillips- 
burg,  eighty  miles  from  here.  W"e 


ought  to  have  a  man  there.  He  could 
supply  several  important  points  in  that 
vicinity.  They  have  no  preaching  at 
all  there  except  when  I  go.  I  have 
been  there  once  before.  I  have  been 
up  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  twice;  once 
fifty  miles,  once  thirty  miles.  The  In¬ 
dian  raid  disturbed  my  plans  a  little. 
I  was  out  with  my  gun  when  the  mili¬ 
tia  went  out  into  Solo  Canon.  I  ex¬ 
pect,  while  away  on  this  trip,  to  preach 
at  several  places  week-day  evenings.  I 
intend,  also,  soon  to  visit  the  mining 
camp,  fifty  miles  below  here.  The  field 
is  very  large.  The  work  must  all  be 
done  from  the  foundation,  and  will  be 
long  and  §}ow.  I  am  very  much  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  field  and  people.-  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  you  when  you  can 
come.  Yours  truly, 

M.  L.  Cook. 


MONTANA, 

BY  KEY •  M.  L.  COOK. 

In  December  I  took  a  trip  up  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley;  drove  about  a 
hundred  miles  ;  preached  several  times ; 
found  quite  a  number  of  Presbyte¬ 
rians  up  there.  One  place  I  preached 
in  a  school-house  in  which  they  had 
never  had  service  ;  had  about  twenty1 
out  to  hear,  though  a  cold  night ; 
staid  with  a  good,  well-to-do  family 
that  were  Methodists  back  in  the  States. 
The  mother  said  it  was  the  second  ser¬ 
vice  she  had  attended  in  four  years. 
The  other  time  she  went  fifteen  miles 
to  church.  Many  things  of  interest  oc¬ 
curred,  but  have  not  time  to  speak  of 
them  now.  The  people  all  seemed  hun¬ 
gry  for  the  gospel,  and  gave  many 
warm  invitations  for  an  early  return. 
During  the  Week  of  Prayer  we  had 
services  every  evening,  and  the  church- 
members  took  very  deep  interest  in  them 
One  evening  I  was  called  upon  to 

visit  a  man  supposed  to  be  dying.  He 


;  was  raised  in  Texas,  and  had  been  on 
5  the  frontier  all  his  life.  Had  been  seek- 
j  ing  a  fortune  and  fallen  sick.  He  had? 

.  just  before  sickness,  bought  a  Testa- 
1  ment  and  found  that  he  was  a  sinner? 

.  but  that  He  was  merciful.  He  told  me 
his  life  of  sin,  and  wished  to  know  if  it 
i  could  be  forgiven.  Before  leaving,  we 
i  prayed  together.  I  think  if  any  one 
i  could  have  hea”d  that  prayer*  hey  must 
believe  that  the  man  had  fa>th.  The 
language  was  equal  to  any  of  Bret 
Harte’s  or  Mark  Twain’s,  as  he  asked 
in  the  strong  Western  way  for  pardon 
and  peace,  for  stronger  faith  and  more 
light.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and  I 
came  home  through  the  frosty  night 
feeling  that  it  was  good  to  walk  a  mile 
to  see  such  faith,  and  hear  such  a 
prayer. 

In  January  I  went  to  Phillipsburg, 
traveling  two  days  in  sunshine,  and 
snow  fast  disappearing.  I  visited  all 
day  Saturday  from  house  to  house.  Sun-  I 
day  preached  tyuce,  and  organized  a 

Sabbath-school,  and  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony  for  two  young  peo¬ 
ple.  One  was  a  strong  Catholic.  After 
i  service,  in  the  hotel  office,  several  were 
discussing  the  affair.  One  man,  a  Catho¬ 
lic,  Car  byname,  said  he  hated  bigotry, 
and  thought  people  should  be  allowed 
to  go  as  they  thought  right.  Said  his 
best  friends  had  all  been  of  a  different 
faith,  and  he  thought  all  were  going  to 
the  same  place.  His  trail  seemed  to 
him  very  plain  and  well  worn,  but  he 
could  not  find  fault  if  another  chose  to 
take  a  blazed  trail. 

The  man  is  one  of  the  characters.  He 
was  a  fearful  drunkard,  and  was  carried 
home  every  night  drunk.  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  said,  This  won’t  do.  I  will  stop. 
He  did.  The  boys  bet  he  would  be 
drunk  in  a  week,  but  he  has  not  tasted 
strong  drink  for  years,  and  does  not 
keep  a  bar  in  his  hotel,  a  very  unusual 
thing  here. 


I  preached  Monday  night  at  Chicago,  j 
on  my  way  home.  Bode  thirty  miles,  ] 
the  thermometer  below  zero.  Horses! 
and  robe  white  as  snow  from  their 
breath  freezing.  Made  several  visits, 
seeing  men  and  families,  and  had  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  school-house  after  dark.  I 
have  all  classes  of  hearers,  all  kinds  of 

roads,  all  kinds  of  weather  on  these 
trips. 

At  Phillipsburg  there  had  been  no 
minister  of  any  denomination  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  the  people  all 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  this  visit,  and  were 
glad  to  hear  the  word. 

Nearly  a  hundred  were  out  in  the 
morning.  A  large  Sunday-school  or -I 
ganized,  seven  teachers,  several  of  them, 
old  Scotch  Presbyterians.  They  gave  ' 
good,  warm  hand-shaking  and  a  cordial 
invitation  to  come  again. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEMINARY. 

— 

Hamilton,  Montana  Ter. 

To  the  Ladies'  Board  of  Missions  and 
Others ,  Co-workers  with  Them  in  this 
Part  of  Christ's  Vineyard  : 

It  is  meet  that  you  should  know 
what  you  are  accomplishing  through 
the  expenditures  here  made.  This 
evening  as  we  closed  our  school  with 
the  repetition  of  our  motto  text,  Mai. 
iii.  17  :  “And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  the  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels,”  I  thought,  that 
is  the  keynote  of  our  daily  labors — 
that  there  may  be  jewels  gathered  for 
his  crown.  It  is  now  three  years  since 
we  thought  of  gathering  together  our 
little  all,  placing  the  property  which 
had  then  been  contributed  into  safe¬ 
keeping  for  whatever  use  the  ladies 
might  afterward  see  fit  to  make  of  it, 
and  seeking  a  new  home  and  new 
work. 

But  you  did  not  wish  thus  to  aban¬ 
don  the  field.  Encouraged  by  your 
good  words  and  aided  by  your  means 
we  have  held  on  these  three  years 
longer.  Some  few  figures  and  state¬ 
ments  will  I  think  convince  you  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  stand  then  taken.  I  have 
just  brought  in  my  roll-book  and  aseer 


tained  that  during  this  period  of  three 
years  there  have  beemwritten  upon  its 
pages  the  names  of  forty  girls  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty — more 
than  two  thirds  above  twelve  years  of 
age.  Of  this  whole  number  only  two 
have  remained  under  our  influence  for 
less  than  one  quarter  (three  months' 
time),  the  majority  have  spent  at  least 
three  quarters  (one  school  year  with 
us)s,  fully  h,alf  have  taken  two  years 
of  the  course,  while  some  who 
had  been  with  us  in  Bozeman  have 
come  here  again  for  one,  two,  and  one 
for  the  whole  three  years  ofl  our  stay 
in  the  valley.  Thus  the  daily  disci¬ 
pline  and  instruction  of  the  school  has 
been  extended  to  at  least  twenty  girls 
for  two  years,  and  twenty  mere  off  and 
on  for  from  one  to  five  years..  Of  these 
forty  girls,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
than-  twenty  would  have  recaived  from 
six  to  twenty-four  months’  convent 
education  in  this-  time  had  the  Semi¬ 
nary  not  been  here,  while'  the  rest 
would’ have  been  almost  if  not  entirely 
left  to  come  up*  without  educational 
advantages.  Outside  of  the  advantages 
to  the  girls  themselves,  what  are  some 
of  the  influences-upon  the  community? 
There  is  not  the  influence  of  a  Roman¬ 
ist  school  planted  on  this  site,  as  there 
would-  have  been,  had  we  been  away. 
Enterprises  that  were  in  former,  times 
invariably  commenced  and  carried  on 
on  the  Sabbath  are  now  frequently  de¬ 
ferred  until  Monday,  while  there  is 
acknowledgment  of  power  and  right  of 
a  Christian  institution,  in  the  confession 
of  at  least  one,  that  in  going  to  a  work 
he  felt  compelled  to  do  on  the  Sabbath, 
<Jhe  was  ashamed  to  pass  the  Seminary 
to  work  on  that  day.”  Where  three 
years  ago,  wo  attended  church  almost 
alone,  we  now  have  regularly  at  the 
different  points  of  meeting,  congrega¬ 
tions  averaging  from,  twenty  to  fifty 
(largest  of  all  in  the  Seminary  chapel), 
and  we  are  hoping  to  build  a  church. 
These  results  have  been  largely  owing 
to  the  school,  attracting  by  their  own, 
numbers  and  their  office  as  choii,  until 
people  have,  to  some  degree,  formed 
habits  of  church  going.  This  session 
we  have  not  had  large  numbers,  yet 
there  are  those  looking  forword  more 
and  more  from  year  to  year  to  spend¬ 
ing  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  or 
two  at  the  Seminary.  The  music  class 


is  our  chief  attraction,  and  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  can  sot  keep  up  the 
school  at  all  if  we  charge  high  prices, 
even  sufficient  to  afford  us  the  necessary- 
help  in  domestic  labor,  and  therefore  a 
large  share  of  this  is  thrown  upon  us. 
To  attend  to  the  household,  and  give 
the  advantages  required  by  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  music  included,  we  must  have 
one  able  assistant,  and  I  trust,  there¬ 
fore,  that  your  help  will  be  continued 
to  us,  else  we  must  stop  the  flowing  of 
this  stream  of  influence  through  the 
land ;  and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  say  shall 
we  in  face  of  oftentimes  small  num¬ 
bers,  and.  not  large  fruits,  shall  we  go 
forward  with  this  work?  Are  you  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  stewardship,  and  will  you 
pledge  us  the  continuance  of  your  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  salary  so  kindly  given 
heretofore?  We  delight  to  labor,  and 
are  laboring  daily  and  hard,  and  hope 
we  may  not  he, .obliged  to  abandon  a 
work  we  have  learned  to  love,  and  to 
hope  much  from. 

Mary  Crittenden. 


lv,& 


Rev.  Geo.  G.  Smith,  for  five  ytfars  sta¬ 
tioned  as  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  this  city,  has  received  a  call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Helena,  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  and  has  accepted  the  call.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  left  on  July  23  for  their 
new  field  of  labor.  The  people  of  Santa 
Fe,  generally,  have  come  to  regard  Mr. 
Smith  as  a  gentleman  of  ability,  with  con¬ 
sistent  and  sincere  Christian  convictions, 
and  possessing  courage  equal  to  his  con¬ 
victions.  Socially,  out  as  well  as  in  his 
church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  were  much 
beloved,  and,  altogether,  their  loss  to  Santa 
Fe  is  a  subject  of  much  deep  regret.  Hel¬ 
ena  will,  however,  be  the  gainer,  as  we 
also  hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  will  like¬ 
wise  he  gainer.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  the  next  pastor  of  the  oldest 
and  first  Protestant  Church  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  shall  be  as  able,  worthy  and  true  to 
the  cause  he  shall  represent,  and  to  gen¬ 
eral  progress,  as  was  his  predecessor. 


A  half-breed  Indian  girl  is  the  accom" 
plished  principal  teacher  in  the  graded 
high  school,  Helena,  Montana.  ^ 

^  if  UcuA\  ,  'A&M 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wickes. 

BY  T.  N.  T. 

(R«v  r ■%:  ftnCA 

The  early  history  of  religious  work  here  is 
best  shown  by  the  following  narrative  (some¬ 
what  abridged)  prepared  shortly  after  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  church: 

The  unusual  facts  connected  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  this  church,  make  it  especially  desirable 
that  a  careful  and  extended  account  of  the 
incidents  relative  to  the  early  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  influences  of  this  camp  be  preserved;  es¬ 
pecially  as  they  all  had  direct  bearing  on  the 
organization  which  we  have  effected.  Believ¬ 
ing  that  these  facts  will  prove  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  members  of  this  church,  but  also  to 
the  Christian  Church  at  large — standing  as  a 
monument  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  a  Christian 
layman,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  Lord’s  readiness 
to  honor  those  who  honor  him,  by  overcoming 
the  studied  and  untiring  opposition  of  the  ad¬ 
versary  and  his  followers — your  committee 
would  offer  the  following  for  record  on  the 
church  books : 

In  the  year  1877  W.  W.  Wickes,  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Montana  Co.,  and  an  elder  in 
Dr.  Cuvier’s  church,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made 
this  place,  then  known  as  “Somewhere  Camp,” 
a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  its 
financial  condition.  His. stay  continued  over 
a  Sabbath,  arid  he  was-  constrained  to  hold  re¬ 
ligious  service  himself,  as  there  was  a  total  lack 
of  all  Sabbath  observance.  This  was  held  on 
the  upper  floor  of  the  Jvrom  mill,  which  was  then 
unused.  Mr.  A.  T.  Williams  (who  was  killed 
a  few  months  after)  and  M,r.  J.  W.  Eddy  aided 
much  in  the  service,  as  they  were;  both  good 
singers.  * 

In  the  spring  of  1879  Mr.  Wickes  again  re¬ 
turned  to  this  place,  now  called  Wickes  in  his 
honor,  coming  as  president  of  the  Alta  Montana 
Co.,  to  remain  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
He  entered  upon. his  work  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  no  saloons  in  the  camp,  and  so  far 
as  possible,  to  allow  no  drinking  among  the 
employees.  Httvirig  refused  to  admit  a  saloon 
he  undertook  immediately  to  provide  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  men,  in  which  they  [could  spend  their 
leisure  hours,  to  be  called  a  Reading  Room, 
and  to  be  used  011  the  Sabbath  for  any  religious 
service  that  might  in  the  future  be  arranged  for. 
1 1  is  plans  became  a  subject  of  common  talk 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  were  ridiculed 
by  some;  arid  their  originator  considered  either 


' 

a  designing  schemer  or  a  foolish  dreamer  by 
many.  * 

But  the  project  gradually  found  favor  among 
the  people  of  the  camp,  and  they  came  forward  • 
with  their  free-will  offerings.  The  plan  even 
met  with  favor  in  Helena,  and  received  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  this  in  the  gift  of  a  chande¬ 
lier  and  the  contribution  of  money,  followed 
shortly  after  by  a  most  desirable  one,  that  of  an 
organ,  which  being  delivered  during  an  evening 
singing  rehearsal,  was  torn  from  its  heavy 
packing  case  by  the  men  with  their  unaided 
fingers,  so  great  was  their  enthusiasm. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Wickes 
•returned  East  on  business,  and  while  there 
learned  that  his  nephew,  Mr.  T.  A.  Wickes,  a 
Congregational  minister,  was  in  poor  health, 
and  \\  as  unable  to  continue  his  labors  as  a  min- 
aster.  He  took  steps  to  persuade  this  nephew 
to  remove  to  Montana,  both  on  account  of  his- 
health  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out  his  benevo¬ 
lent  plans  already  begmi.  Mr.  T.  A.  Wickes 
..arrived  at  the  camp  in  September  of  1879.. 

Looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a 
church  hqre,  Mr.  W.  W.  Jeffries  now  carried 
out  an  agreement  previously  made  with  his 
wife,  that  should  their  home  be  broken  up  by 
-death,  their  beautiful  illustrated  Bible  should 
be  given  to  some  church.  It  was  now  bestowed 
upon  the  piospective  church  in  this  community, 
endeaied  to  the  heart  of  her  who  had  gone  to 
lealize  the  Bible  s  blessed  truths  and  her  hope  ! 
in  Christ. 

From  the  preaching  of  the  first  sermon,  a 
campaign  111  the  Lord’s  service  was  begun  and 
systematically  carried  on  until  the  organization 
of  the  church.  Christians  took  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  social  and  moral  element  and  needs 
of  the  place,  and  were  Careful  not  to  force  re¬ 
ligion  upon  the  people.  The  gospel  was  sim- 
p\y  and  earnestly  preached  to  them  upon  the 

Sabbath,  while  during  the  week  everything  that 
could  be  was  done  to  prove  the  interest  Chris¬ 
tians  professed  to  feel  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
employees. 

In  the  meantime  a  steady  conflict  was  sus¬ 
tained  with  intemperance,  the  great  sin  of  the 
West.  The  difficulties  that  were  here  encoun¬ 
tered  cannot  be  fully  depicted,  and  none  but 
those  who  were  present  at  the  time  can  know 
how  dark  were  the  days  through  which  the 
faithful  laborers  passed.  Although  no  saloon 
was  in  the  camp,  whisky  was  smuggled  in  by 
private  parties  in  ways  various  and  multiform. 
Men  were  enticed  and  carried  away  in  wagons 
and  sleighs  where  they  might  drink  undisturbed. 


' 


The  liquor  dealers  thought  that  if  they  could 
sustain  an  uninterrupted  warfare  for  a  reasona¬ 
ble  length  of  time,  the  company  must  finally 
give  up  their  oppositio'n.  They  were  sustained 
in  this  hope  by  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  it 
seemed  impossible  to  secure  laborers  skilled  in 
the  management  of  the  different  departments, 
who  were  not  liberal  partakers  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  cup.  But  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
managing  officials,  they  were  faithful  to  each 
other  and  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  the 
company  was  triumphant.  Such  action  made 
it  possible  for  a  temperance  lodge  to  be  organ¬ 
ized,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  lodges  in  the  Territory.  - 

1  hrough  the  request  of  the  men  themselves, 
a  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
JS79>  with  a  very  encouraging  prospect,  there 
being  thirty-five  present  at  the  first  meeting. 
Owing  in  some  degree  to  the  fluctuating  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  fewness  of  children  in  the  camp, 
the  school  was  continued  with  varied  attend¬ 
ance  and  interest,  but  slowly  declining  in  both 
respects,  till  the  superintendent  felt  so  discour¬ 
aged  that  he  broached  the  subject  of  giving  up 
that  branch  of  the  work.  He  was  prevailed 
upon  to  continue,  although  the  school  did  not 
grow  much  until  after  the  organization  of  the 
church.  We  can  therefore  say  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  there  has  been  no 
backward  step  taken,  but  a  steady  advance  all 
along  the  line. 


In  June  1880,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wickes  returned 
home  to  the  east.  He  had  given  the  work  his 
support,  both  private  and  official;  he  had 
taught  in.  the  Sunday  School,  and  read  the  ser-1 
mons  at  evening  service.  It  was  therefore 
feared  that  his  departure  would  seriously  cripple 
the  good  cause.  Men  were  found,  however, 
living  upright  Christian  lives,  and  competent 
to  teach  and  read  the  sermons  at  evening,  and 
the  work  went  on. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Wickes,  having  previously  given 
up  the  work  of  the  ministry  on  account  of  con¬ 
tinued  ill  health,  brought  before  the  Christian 
people  of  the  community  the  idea  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  organizing  themselves  into  a  church 
and  providing  for  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
camp.  To  this  end  a  meeting  was  called,  at 
which  there  was  a  free  expression  of  ideas,  and 
an  earnest  desire  manifested  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  church  which  would  best  accom¬ 
plish  in  this  place  the  work  of  the  Master.  At 
this  meeting  the  following  denominations  were 
represented:  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Congrega¬ 

tional,  United  "  Presbyterian  and  Presbyterian. 


1 


■  1  — ...  . 

In  all  the  discussions  there  was  an  absence  of  ! 
selfishness  and  sectarianism.  Largely  out  of 
courtesy  and  regard  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Wickes,  a 
tmammous  vote  was  given  for  the  organization 
of  this  Presbyterian  church.  Little  did  the 
foundei  of  this  work,  or  those  who  witnessed 
its  small  beginnings,  think  that  the  seed  first 
planted  would  ever  grow  into  a  work  of  so 
great  importance  and  promise. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1880,  and  officers  were  elected  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  oii  which  evening  thirteen 
persons  signed  their  names  as  members. 

While  we  would  commend  the  zeal  and  faith¬ 
fulness  of  the  founders  0/  this  work,  we  would 
“give  all  the  praise  and  honor  to  God. 

N.  LATER  HISTORY. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  work  was  carried  on 
under  the  lead  of  Rev.  T.  A.  Wickes,  who 
gave  all  the  time  and  strength  to  the  work  that 
he  could.  To  him  and  his  faithful  wife  are  due 
unstinted  praise  for  their  labors  and  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  the  church  and  community.  The 
Sunday  School,  which  still  continues  under  his 
superintendency,  has  been  a  means  of  grace  to 
many,  and  is  emphatically  the  nursery  of  the 
church. 

In  July  1881,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pollock,  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  came 
on  the  field  and  labored  during  the  succeeding 
summer  and  fall  months.  His  health  was  not 
good,  and  he  retired  from  the  pastorate  about 
October  1881. 

Again  the  burden  of  leadership  fell  upon  Mr. 
Wickes,  who  bravely  went  forward. 

In  April  1882,  Rev.  J.  T.  Mason,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Helena,  came  out  and 
preached  a  series  of  sermons.  In  connection 
with  his  preaching,  and  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Wickes,  showers  of  blessings  came  upon  the 
church.  A  blessed  revival  of  religion  was  ex¬ 
perienced;  faithful  workers  were  encouraged; 
back-sliders  were  reclaimed ;  and  sinners  born 
again.  During  the  succeeding  months  sixteen 
were  received  into  the  church. 

In  May  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  again 
sent  the  church  a  minister,  in  the  person  of 
Thos.  N.  Todd,  who  is  at  present  laboring  in 
Wickes  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Soon  after  our  organization  the  number  of 
members  was  reported  as  twenty-two;  in  Aug¬ 
ust  1881,  thirty-four;  in  August  1882,  fifty. 
An  encouraging  growth.  The  Sunday  School 
has  likewise  grown.  The  average  for  the  past 
year  has  been  about  sixty. 


There  has  been  very  little  money  raisecl  by 
the  church  thus  far.  Circumstances  have  not 
called  for  large  giving  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Henceforth  the  people  are  to  have  opportunity 
to  exercise  Christian  liberality,  and  experience 
the  blessings  promised  to  the  cheerful  giver. 

May  30th  1881,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a 
church  at  a  cost  of  $2000.  A  contract  ill  pur- 
suance  of  that  resolution  was  entered  into,  but 
the  matter  proceeded  no  farther.  In  July  1882, 
the  building  committee  was  again  instructed  to 
go  ahead  and  build.  Arrangements  are  now 
concluded  for  building  a  frame  church,  to  cost 
in  full  $3000.  May  the  time*  soon  come  when 
within  its  walls  we  may  say,  “How  amiable  are 
Thy  tabernacles,  Oh,  Lord  of  Hosts." 

Our  church  and  Sunday  School  have  suffered 
by  removals  from  the  camp.  We  have  thus  j 
lost  many  ‘‘good  men  and  true.”  We  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  thank  God  that  he  has  spared  us  from 
removals  by  death.  No  member  of  our  church 
or  school  has  been  taken  by  that  reaper  who 

“Reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between,” 

Recently  a  heavy  shadow  has  fallen  upon 
our  bright  prospects.  The  saloons,  those  gate-, 
ways  of  hell,  have  established  themselves  here,  ! 
and  are  luring  many  victims  to  destruction. 
Our  proud  pre-eminence  of  freedom  from  the 
liquor  traffic  is  ours  no  more. 

The  present  is  a  critical  time  in  the  moral 
and  religious  history  of  Wickes;  but  our  trust 
is  in  the  Lord:  of  Hosts,  who  alone  giyeth 
victories. 

Wickes,  September  15,  1882. 

MONTANA  TERRITORY . 

The  Presbyterians  in  Montana  do 
not  think  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  shown  as  great  interest  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Territory  as  it  might  have 
done.  Since  gold  was  discovered  in 
this  country  only  five  ministers  of  our 
denomination  have  made  any  effort  to 
build  up  our  cause  here.  In  1864  or 
1865  a  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  came  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  City  and  remained  but  a  few 
months.  Whether  or  not  he  organ¬ 
ized  a  church,  the  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  has  not  been  not  been  able  to  learn. 
He  has  made  inquiries  of  Presbyterians 
who  knew  Mr.  Smith,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  definitely  about 
him  or  his  work.  He  soon  left  and  did 


not  return.  Certain  it  is  that  the  I 
church,  if  he  organized  it,  passed  away, 
and  no  sign  of  it  remains. 

About  the  year  1869  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions  for  the  Territories, ! 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  visited  Helena 
and  organized  a  church.  For  one  rea¬ 
son  and  another  it  was  three  years  be¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  secure  a  minister 
for  them.  In  1872,  in  May,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  with  Revs.  W.  S.  Frackelton  and 
J.  R.  Russell,  came  to  the  Territory. 
Mr.  Frackelton  went  to  Bozeman, 
where  he  and  Mr.  Jackson  organized 
a  church  with  about  fourteen  members. 
Mr.  Frackelton,  until  the  following 
February,  preached  occasionally  at 
Gallatin,  Hamilton,  Virginia,  and  Wil¬ 
low  Creek,  when  he  left  the  Territory, 
and  did  not  return.  Mr.  Russell  re¬ 
mained  in  Helena  for  four  months, 
preaching,  however,  twice  a  month  in 
Deer  Lodge. 

During  these  four  months  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Russell  organized  the 
church  at  Helena,  with  a  membership 
of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty.  A 
lot  was  purchased  and  some  money  was 
subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  worship.  The  Odd  Fellows’  Hall 
was  rented,  so  that  we  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed  in  holding  regular  services. 
The  membership  were  harmonious  and 
enthusiastic,  and  the  church  had  the 
respect  and  the  esteem  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  place.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September,  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel  came 
to  Helena  to  take  to  take  charge  of  the 
church  there,  and  Mr.  Russell  went  to 
Deer  Lodge,  where  he  and  Mr.  Jackson 
also  organized  a  church. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  came  to  Mon¬ 
tana  with  Mr.  Rommel,  but  settled  in 
Bozeman,  and  opened  a  school.  Since 
February,  1873,  Revs.  Crittenden,  Rom¬ 
mel  and  Russell  have  been  the  only 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Territory. 
We  will  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  work 
of  each. 


DEER  LODGE. 

When  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized,  in  Deer  Lodge,  there  were 
residing  in  the  place  an  Episcopal  and 
a  South  Methodist  minister.  The 
morals  of  'the  place  were  very  low. 
There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
organization  of  the  church,  even  from 
some  of  those  who  soon  after  gave  it 
their  influence.  However  the  church 
was  organized,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition,  was  carried  on  In  about 
two  years  a  neat  house  of  worship  was 
completed,  at  about  a  cost  of  $3,500. 
It  is  due  to  the  ladies  of  this  church 
to  say  that  they  did  the  soliciting  for 
the  building  of  the  house.  This  is  the 
first  Presbyterian  house  of  worship 
built  in  Montana.  The  membership 
of  this  church  increased  from  seven  to 
twenty-one,  nearly  two- thirds  of  them 
being  admitted  on  profession  of  faith. 
The  church  has  met  with  some  severe 
losses  in  membership  ;  five  having  left 
the  place  have  applied  for  letters  of 
dismission.  Some  others  of  the  church 
have  also  changed  their  residence  from 
Deer  Lodge. 

HELENA. 

Mr.  Rommel  found  the  church  in 
Helena  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
membership  composed  of  influential 
citizens  and  enthusiastic  in  building 
up  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
place.  He  proved  to  be  a  popular  min¬ 
ister,  and  soon  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall 
became  too  small  for  his  congregation. 
He  removed  to  the  court-house.  Here 
he  organized  a  Sunday-school,  which 
soon  after  increased  so  as  to  be  the 
largest  Sunday-school  in  Montana. 
After  some  delays  new  efforts  were 
made  to  start  a  subscription  for  the 
building  of  a  church.  After  a  time 
sufficient  money  was  promised  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  beginning,  and  from  the  time  of 
beginning  until  the  building  was  com¬ 
plete  the  work  was  pushed  ahead  as 
fast  as  the  builders  could  work.  The 


ladies  of  the  church  (noble  ladies  they 
are  too)  were  indefatigable  in  their 

efforts  to  raise  funds  for  the  work. 

\ 

There  was  no  honorable  and  fair  means 
to  raise  money  for  their  church  that 
was  left  untried  until  the  last  tack  was 
driven  in  the  carpet.  There  is  now  a 
beautiful  Presbyterian  Church  building 
in  Helena,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
$11,000.  The  week  after  the  building 
was  dedicated,  Mr.  Rommel  left  for  the 
States,  his  health  compelling  him  to 
resign.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  bis 
place  may  be  filled. 

GALLATIN  FEMALE  SEMINARY  AND 
HAMILTON. 

Mr.  Crittenden  first  settled  in  Boze¬ 
man,  but  his  school  from  some  cause 
did  not  prove  remunerative,  and  he 
erected  a  house  and  opened  a  boarding- 
school  for  girls,  near  Hamilton,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Bozeman.  At 
first  his  situation  was  anything  but  in¬ 
viting,  but  it  proved,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  to  be  the  best  thing  he  could 
have  done.  I  do  not  think  that  his 
school  has  had  at  any  one  time  more 
than  twenty- five  or  thirty  pupils,  but! 
there  has  not  been  a  church  in  Montana 
so  blessed  in  spiritual  things  as  this 
school.  No  church  in  Montana,  of  any 
denomination,  can  point  to  so  many  j 
hopeful  conversions  in  its  membership 
as  can  this  school.  Furthermore,  the 
influence  of  this  school  is  wide  and  is 
every  year  becoming  more  marked  in 
the  Gallatin  valley.  The  pupils  con- 
\erted  in  his  school  carry  the  gospel  to 
homes  where  Christ  was  not  known  and 
parents  are  converted.  Already  has 
the  standard  of  morality  been  wonder¬ 
fully  raised  in  all  that  valley  by  this 
school — and  God  speed  it.  Mr.  Crit- ! 
tenden  is  not  what  would  be  called  a 
popular  minister,  but  he  is  devout  and 
earnest  and  sound.  You  can  not  asso¬ 
ciate  with  him  without  being  impressed 
by  his  unaffected  piety.  The  people 


go  to  hear  him  because  they  learn  the 
gospel  from  lips  they  can  not  but  re¬ 
spect,  and  he  is  far  more  useful  than  he 
would  be  were  he  to  attempt  the  mod¬ 
ern  “  popular  style.” 

BOZEMAN.  ’ 

The  church  at  Bozeman  has  had  no 
resident  minister  since  February,  1873. 
Mr.  Crittenden  has  preached  there  once 
i  a  month. 

MISSOULA. 

Last  April,  by  order  of  Presbytery, 
Mr.  Bussell  reorganized  the  church  at 
Missoula,  the  original  organization 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  1872,  having  died 
out  through  removals. 

The  Board  of  Missions  had  the 
promise  of  some  young  men  to  come 
to  Montana,  but  at  the  time  they  were 
expected  they  refused  to  come.  Here 
are  four  churches,  with  only  two  min¬ 
isters  to  supply  them  all — with  new 
places  calling  for  immediate  occupation 
and  demanding  all  the  time  of  these 
two  men  on  the  field— with  at  least 
twenty  places  there  we  ought  to  have 
regular  appointments,  and  half  of  these 
being  places  where  the  gospel  is  hardly 
ever  preached,  in  every  one  of  these 
places  there  are  Presbyterian  commu¬ 
nicants  and  persons  raised  Presbyte¬ 
rian.  Have  not  the  Presbyterians  in 
Montana  cause  to  think  that  the  Church 
at  large  cares  very  little  whether  or  not 
these  perish?  •  ,  a  .  Mont. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  MONTANA. 

-  /£?5r 

The  Presbytery  of  Montana  convened  in 
Bozeman,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  Bev.  J.  R.  Bussell,  of  Beer  Lodge.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Taylor  represented  the  Bozeman 
Church  as  elder,  and  Mr.  Thornton  Street, 
the  Hamilton  Church. 

On  Saturday  morning  Bev.  L.  B.  Crit¬ 
tenden  was  chosen  Moderator  for  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

An  application  to  the  Home  Mission 
Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  aid 


for  the  coming  year  was  presented  by  the 
Bozeman  Church  and  approved. 

An  urgent  appeal  was  made  that  the 
ministers  and  elders  should  extend  their 
influence  and  help,  and  look  after  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  the  whole  Territory 
so  much  as  time,  strength  and  means  would 
allow.  A  hasty  survey  soon  convinced  the 
brethren  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
any  regular,  systematic  work  done  outside, 
as  the  valleys  are  so  large  and  the  villages 
so  numerous,  and  as  each  have  all  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  at  home.  Nevertheless, 
the  Territory  was  in  part  divided  off  for 
the  pastors  and  elders.  Mr.  Cook  and  his 
elder  were  asked  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
throughout  Bitter  Root  Valley.  Deer  Lodge 
County  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Bussell;  Lewis 
Clarke,  Choteau  and  Jefferson  counties  to 
Mr.  Hewitt;  Meagher  County  and  Lower 
Gallatin  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  while  Upper 
Gallatin  and  the  Yellowstone  valleys  were 
committed  to  Mr.  Richards  and  elder. 

Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  baptis¬ 
mal  service,  when,  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  congregation,  the  sacrament  of  bap¬ 
tism  was  administered  by  the  acting  pas¬ 
tor  to  four  infant  children. 

Saturday  evening  Key.  J.  D.  Hewitt 
preached.  On  Sabbath,  Aug.  25,  a  com-i 
munion  and  baptismal  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Revs.  L.  B,  Crittenden,  J.  D. 
Hewitt  and  the  pastor,  in  the  morning,  j 
Bev.  J.  B.  Bussell  preached  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Helena  on  the  second  Friday  of  February 
The  work  and  meetings  of  the  Fres- j 
byt£fy  were  sandwiched  by  many  pleasant 
and  soefei  calls.  The  brethren  went  home 
with  the  thought  that'  Bozeman  was  beau¬ 
tiful  for  situation,  prosperous  in  business, 
and  highly  favored  With  a  noble  class  of 
men  and  women.  C.  L.  R. 


The  Gallatin  Valley  Female  Seminary 
opened  its  seventh  annual  term  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden,  as  su¬ 
perintendent,  with  Mrs.  E.  M.  Davidson 
as  principal,  and  Miss  E.  A.  Neighbor,  an 
accomplished  and  experienced  teacher 
from  the  East,  as  assistant. 


GOING  TO  PRESBYTERY  IN 
MONTANA. 


lV/f 


BY  REV.  M.  L.  COOK. 


I  have  just  been  to  Presbytery  ;  had 
a  long,  tedious  trip  in  a  severe  snow¬ 
storm.  Was  eight  hours  going  ten  miles 
in  the  coach.  Lost  our  way  many  times 
;  in  the  blinding  storm,  without  road, 
fences  or  trees  to  guide  us.  One 
thinks  very  fast  when  wandering  several 
hours  in  the  mountains  without  seeing 
any  familiar  object,  knowing  that  we 
were  lost,  without  food  or  fire,  and  the 
team  worn  out,  and  one  horse  down, 
and  refusing  a  long  time  to  rise. 

We  tried  it  on  this  trip  and  know. 
When  Presbytery  costs  us  fifty  dollars 
and  days  of  weariness,  we  appreciate  it. 
We  feel  that  it  is  good  to  take  a  broth¬ 
er  minister  by  the  hand  at  least  once  in 
the  year.  We  studied  and  reasoned  to¬ 
gether  about  our  plans  of  work — how 
the  little  handful  could  reach  the  most 

I  men  and  do  the  most  good.  We  sent  Bro. 

/ 

Russell  to  Butte;  made  Hewitt  Pres- 
byterial  Missionary,  and  were  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  Board  did  not  see  fit  to 
furnish  the  necessary  means.  Elected 
Hewitt  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly.  We  asked  the  Board  to 
help  pay  the  expenses  of  travel  to  the 
man  who  should  supply  the  pulpit  at 
Helena,  and  advised  the  church  to  make 
the  next  minister  they  chose  pastor. 

We  have  to  own  with  sorrow  that 
there  are  no  pastors  in  Montana,  Came 
home  Friday  evening  weary,  Satur¬ 
day’s  work  following,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  a  wedding  in  the  church.  The 
lady,  a  baptized  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  one  whom  we  hope 
will  some  day  unite  with  us.  Next 
month  I  have  two  long  trips  to  make, 
and  hope  to  write  you  of  them. 


MONTHLY  CONCERT. 

tm 
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The  section,  for  special  consideration 
and  prayer  this  month,  is  Montana  and 
Utah. 

Montana,  stretching  for  250  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  750  miles 
from  east  to  west,  embraces  an  area  of 
nearly  150,000  square  miles — an  area 
equal  to  three  great  empire  States  like 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  diversified  with  mountains,  val¬ 
leys,  rivers  and  creeks.  The  moun¬ 
tains  supply  the  minerals  and  timber, 
the  foot-hills  and  uplands  furnish  un¬ 
limited  grazing  for  stock,  the  creeks 
and  rivers  furnish  a  water  power  one 
hundred-fold  greater  than  all  New 
England,  while  in  the  valleys  50,000 
square  miles  of  farm  land  await  the 
2>lqw  of  the  settler ;  and,  over  all,  an 
untTvaled  climate.  This  Territory  awaits 
-the  speedy  coming  of  railways  to  carry 
in  a  very  large  population. 

The  Church  in  Montana  has,  more 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Home 
Mission  work,  found  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  suitable  ministers  willing  to  go. 
In  consequence  of  which  whole  sec¬ 
tions,  with  a  growing  American  popu¬ 
lation,  have  been  left  for  years  without 
regular  religious  service  from  any  de¬ 
nomination. 

A  mother  in  Israel  writes  from  one 
of  those  sections  :  “If  it  is  possible, 
send  us  a  minister.  Has  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  utterly  died  out  from  the 
Church,  that  we  are  thus  left  from  year 
to  year  without  the  gospel?” 

The  earnest  prayer  of  the  churches 
is  asked  in  behalf  of  Montana,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  young,  able  and 
godly  ministers  may  be  sent  to  that  im¬ 
portant  territory. 

Miss  Mary  Gertruds  Crittexdes,  the 
founder  of  the  Gallatin  Female  Seminary, 
was  married  to  Edward  M.  Davidson  on 
the  26th  of  dune  last.  She  still  remains  I 
the  head  of  the  school. 
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MONTANA .  m?  I 

BY  REY.  L.  B.  CRITTENDEN. 

Just  now  passing  events  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  ecclesiastical  -and  Chris¬ 
tian  work  are  of  a  cheering  aspect. 

1.  .Rev.  J.  L>.  Hewitt  arrived  in 
Helena  as  the  suscessor  of  our  beloved 
Bro.  Rommel,  who,  on  account  of  im¬ 
perfect  health,  left  that  charge  last 
autumn.  The  new  minister  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  church  in 
Helena,  and  is  growinginto  their  esteem 
and  confidence  with  his  stay  among 
them.  We  trust  that  both  he  and  his 
wife,  who  is  a  competent  and  earnest 
helper  in  his  work,  will  be  confirmed 
more  and  more,  by  providential  indica¬ 
tions  and  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work,  in  the 
persuasion  that  they  have  left  their 
former  charge  and  come  -hither  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  will  of  God. 

2.  The  Presbytery  of  Montana  held 
its  spring  meeting  on  the  3d  inst.,  in  the 
Gallatin  Valley  Female  Seminary,  re¬ 
ceived  Bro.  Hewitt  as  a  member,  had 
pleasant  conference  about  our  work  and 
felt  strengthened.  Bro.  Russell  was  ap- 
pointed  Commissioner  to  General  As¬ 
sembly,  to  meet  in  Chicago,  and  Bro. 
Rummel  his  Alternate.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  Presbytery  will  be  in  Helena,  the 
first  Friday  in  October,  and  we  do  de¬ 
sire  to  have  at  least  two  more  ministers 
with  us  at  that  time. 

3.  God  is  giving  tokens  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  with  us  in  moving  some  to  confess 
their  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  personal 
Savior,  and  others  to  give  more  than  j 
usual  attention  to  spiritual  truth.  On  ! 
Sabbath,  1st  inst.,  Bro.  Hewitt  preached 
at  Bozeman,  and  Russell  preached  at  the 
Seminary.  The  services  at  Bozeman 
were  pleasant,  and  the  people  glad  to 
see  another  minister. 

After  sermon  at  the  Seminary,  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  administered,  and 
six  young  persons— four  pupils  of  the 
school,  with  two  others — publicly  con¬ 


fessed  Christ,  and  for  the  first  time  sat 
down  as  participants  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per.  Baptism  was  administered  to  two 
of  these.  At  the  same  time  eight  per¬ 
sons  united  with  our  little  church  by 
letter,  and  two  have  since ;  so  that  the 
church  now  numbers  eighteen.  We 
are  still  called  the  Hamilton  Church, 
though  our  “headquarters”  will  be  at 
the  Seminary,  and  our  membership  so 
dispersed  over  the  valley  that  weekly 
social  religious  gatherings  will  be  al¬ 
most  an  impossibility.  We  bless  God 
for  what  he  has  done  for  us,  and  trust 
he  will  strengthen  and  increase  this  lit¬ 
tle  church. 

-  We  need  a  small  and  comfortable 
house  of  worship.  We  trust  God  will  j 
enable  us  to  have  it,  but  the  small  band 
have  scarcely  any  pecuniary  means,  and 
those  outside  are  few  in  number,  and 
poor  in  resources.  This  headquarters 
has  four  other  stations,  and  the  services 
ai%  generally  well  attended.  Bro. 
Hewitt  has  gone  now  to  preach  at  a ! 
new  mining  camp — “Poney.”  It  is  re¬ 
ported  very  rich  in  mineral,  and  there  t 
is  a  rush  of  population  there.  We  hope 
it  may  become  a  station  for  one  of  our 
ministers. 

The  Seminary  is  doing  a  good  work. 
It  is  needed.  It  is  well  located  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  rural  population.  It  is 
in  private  hands,  but  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  Christian  education,  with  a 

willingness  to  bestow  a  large  proportion 
of  what  is  invested  as  a  gift  to  the  cause, 
if  it  can  be  made  permanent.  It  needs 
pecuniary  aid. 


A  local  paper  gays :  “Rev.  M.  L.  Cook 
left  for  Phillipsbure,’ Mon.,  on  Thursday, 
where  he  will  hold  forth  on  next  Sunday. 
We  would  quietly  hint  toan^of  our  friends  1 

in  that  locality  who  desire  a  good  relig. 
ious  knot  tied  that  Mr.  C.  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  hand  in  such  matters,  and  can 
throw  a  diamond  hitch  on  a  love-struck 
couple  that  will  last  till  doomsday — di¬ 
vorce  courts  permitting.” 


- — — %>  <**}**»•  ■  - -  —** 

TO  TEE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Did  you  understand  the  “Plans  for 
the  Work”  given  you  last  month? 
Have  you  begun  to  do  something  ? 
Let  us  hear  promptly  from  any  “Club” 
or  “Circle”  that  may  be  formed. 

Do  you  know  where  Montana  Terri¬ 
tory  is  ?  We  send  you  an  account  of 
how  the  Indians  there  worship  the  sun. 
Who  does  not  wish  to  have  them  taught 
to  do  better  than  this  ?  They  worship 
they  know  not  what.  We  know  what 
we  worship,  the  true  God,  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is 
called  in  the  Bible  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness.  Where  his  light  shines,  such 
cruelties  as  these  poor  heathen  Indians 
use  are  not  allowed. 

A  SUM  1>AX€JK  AMONG  THE  SIOUX, 

A  Strange  Festival  Celebrated  on  the 

Plains  full  of  Wild  Pageantry  and 

Self-Imposed  Torture. 

Washington,  July  6. — A  letter  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Interior  Department  from 
Dr.  T.  Woodbridge,  agency  physician 
for  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  gives  the 
following  graphic  description  of  the 
annual  “sun  dance”  of  the  Sioux  Na¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  near  Poplar 
River,  in  Montana  Territory,  about  two 
weeks  ago  : 

I  have  just  witnessed  the  great  In¬ 
dian  festival  of  the  “sun  dance,”  or 
worship  of  the  sun.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  it,  and  everything 
was  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  city  of 
lodges  was  moved,  and  the  Indians  en¬ 
camped  on  a  beautiful  plain  inclosing 
a  hollow  square,  large  enough  for  the 
movements  of  thousands  of  horsemen. 
In  the  center  the  great  pavilion  or 
medicine  lodge  was  erected  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  the  out¬ 
side  formed  of  small  posts  of  green 
poplar  and  willow,  thickly  interwoven 
with  green  branches.  Resting  on  this 
and  on  a  rude  frame-work  within,  all 
around  for  about  twenty  feet  the  space 
was  covered  with  buffalo  skins,  form¬ 
ing  the  “dress  circle,”  with  places  as¬ 
signed  to  the  musicians  and  actors  or 
dancers.  In  the  center  was  the  great 
medicine  pole  fifty  feet  high.  The 
diameter  of  the  central  space,  about 


one  hundred  feet,  was  open  to  the 
broad  sunlight. 

Only  the  men  occupied  the  deep 
circle,  where  they  were  feasted  during 
the  performance  of  twenty- eight  con¬ 
tinuous  hours,  during  which  time  about 
forty  dogs  were  immolated  and  eaten, 
besides  large  quantities  of  buffalo  meat, 
wild-turnip  heads  and  hot  cauldrons  of 
other  eatables  that  are  nameless.  The 
audience  was  composed  of  about  5,000 
Indians,  but  as  only  the  men  occupied 
the  circle  within,  the  common  people, 
women  and  boys,  had  to  be  satisfied  by 
viewing  the  performance  through  the 
wide  entrance  or  through  the  inter¬ 
stices  in  the  leafy  barriers.  All  had 
on  their  holiday  attire.  The  dresses 
i  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  those  act- 
1  ing  as  directors  or  priests  were  gor¬ 
geous. 

When  all  was  prepared,  amid  the 

waving  of  banners,  music,  and  the  loud 
shouting  of  the  assembled  throng,  over 
fifty  braves  entered— each  an  Apollo- 
painted  and  naked  to  the  waist,  except 
a  profusion  of  ornaments,  with  head¬ 
dresses  of  beautiful  feathers,  their 
black,  glossy  hair  reaching  down  to 
their  lower  garments,  which  were  most 
beautifully  and  artistically  arranged. 
Each  carried  in  his  hand  an  ornamented 
whistle,  made  from  the  bone  of  an 
eagle’s  wing  which  was  blown  shrilly 
during  the  dancing.  Each  also  carried 
a  bouquet  composed  mostly  of  the  wild 
sage.  Their  appearance  and  reception 
were  grand  and  imposing. 

The  first  afternoon’s  performance 
would  have  been  called  wonderful  for 
display  of  heroism  and  power  to  en¬ 
dure  and  suffer.  Many  had  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  pieces  cut  out  of  the 
living  flesh  from  their  arms  and  back. 
The  dance  was  kept  up  all  night  with 
unabated  fervor,  every  performance  hav¬ 
ing  something  new  and  startling.  .  But 
in  the  morning  torture  reigned  supreme, 
men  dancing  with  two,  three  and  four 
buffalo  heads  suspended  from  holes  cut 
in  their  flesh.  One  Indian  dragged  on 
the  ground  eight  buffalo  heads  fastened 
to  the  flesh  of  his  back,  and  in  the 
stooping  posture  he  was  forced  to  as¬ 
sume,  they  had  lacerated  or  torn  the 
cuts  in  his  back  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  Others  were  held  by  four  dif¬ 
ferent  cords,  two  in  the  breast  and  two 


in  the  back — fastened  to  four  stakes  ; 
and  still  others  were  fastened  to  the 
center  pole  with  ropes  which  were 
fastened  to  the  breast  and  back.  Some 
in  addition  to  being  fastened  by  the 
flesh  of  their  breasts  had  buffalo  heads 
suspended  from  the  back,  and  they 
would  be  seized  by  the  hanging  heads 
and  jerked  until  one  would  think  their 
life  would  be  forfeited  ;  others  made 
frantic  efforts  to  break  loose,  and  I 
often  noticed  the  integument  to  be 
stretched  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
body.  Some  fell  faint  and  exhausted, 
and  with  wild  shouts,  the  din  of  music 
and  weird  songs  made  of  it  a  perfect 
pandemonium. 

The  dancers  neither  took  food,  sleep 
nor  water  during  the  festival.  Their 
dancing,  their  invocations  and  their 
prayers  were  fervent.  They  laid  their 
faces  on  the  buffalo  heads  while  pray¬ 
ing  for  success  in  hunting,  and  the 
priest  wept  and  asked  the  Great  Spirit 
to  give  them  success  in  the  chase 
and  let  them  have  food  for  their  wives 
and  children  ;  also  to  give  them  plenty 
of  horses,  to  prosper  them  and  help 
them  to  subdue  their  enemies.  The  j 
sod  was  carefully  removed  in  a  spot  j 
four  feet  square,  and  within  a  white 
cross  was  made.  This  is  all  they  knew,  j 
'  Their  liberality  was  unbounded.  Over 


two  hundred  horses  were  given  away 
besides  great  quantities  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles. 


PRESB  YTERIANISM  IN  MON- 


TANA,  ft}} 

Helena  is  the  capital  and  chief  com- 
merical  center  of  this  Territory.  The 
Presbyterians  have  a  neat  brick  chapel, 
60x125  feet,  worth  from  $12,000  to 
$13,000.  The  work  so  successfully  in¬ 
augurated  by  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Rommel  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
Hewitt,  late  of  Ringoes  N.  J.  Mr. 
Hewitt  has  the  reputation  of  being  an 
able  and  fluent  speaker  and  a  success¬ 
ful  pastor. 

Bozeman. — At  this  commerical  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Gallatin  valley  and  South¬ 
ern  Montana,  there  is  an  excellent  or- 
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ganization  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mem¬ 
bers.  There  is  no  church  building. 
The  congregation  is  supplied  with  a 
monthly  service  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Critten¬ 
den.  A  young  man  will  be  sent  out  in 
the  spring  to  take  charge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  and  promising  field. 

Hamilton. — Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden 
has  recently  organized  a  church  at  this 
point,  gathering  up,  for  the  purpose,  the 
members  that  were  scattered  over  a 
large  extent  of  country.  The  services 
were  held  in  the  school-room  of  the 
Gallatin  Female  Seminary.  The  room 
was  handsomely  decorated  by  the  pupils 
and  transformed  for  the  time  being  into 
a  chapel,  where  a  sweet  communion 
service  was  held  with  a  full  and  inter¬ 
ested  audience. 

Gallatin  Female  Seminary ,  Hamil¬ 
ton. — There  is  a  Protestant  mission 
school  carried  on  by  Miss  Crittenden 
and  sustained  in  part  by  the  Ladies’ 
Board  at  New  York.  The  school  has 
performed  a  very  important  mission 
work  in  Southern  Montana,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  cordial  sympathy  and  sub¬ 
stantial  pecuniary  support  of  the 
Church. 

Deer  Lodge. — At  this  point  there  is 
a  neat  and  comfortable  chaple.  The 
church  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Jas.  R.  Russell. 

Butte. — This  is  the  most  important 
mining  camp  in  the  Territory,  and  is 
growing  rapidly.  A  small  church  has  ^ 

been  organized  and  supplied  with  oe-1 
casional  service  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Ptussell. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  will  soon 
send  a  young  man  to  supply  the  church. 
They  have  no  church  building. 

Missoula. — There  is  a  small  organiza¬ 
tion,  with'  no  building.  Rev.  M.  L. 
Cook,  of  the  present  graduating  class  at 
Princeton,  will  take  charge  of  this  en¬ 
terprise. 


MONTANA. 


BY  RE V.  M.  L.  COOK. 


Dear  Brother : — Have  been  so  busy 
for  a  time  that  I  have  failed  to  write  you. 
April  20,  at  Phillipsburg,  I  visited  from 
house  to  house  ;  preached  twice  on  Sun¬ 
day  ;  came  home,  eighty  miles,  and  did 
some  necessary  work  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  27th.  Went  to  Chicago,  driving 
sixty  miles  on  Saturday,  preached  on 
Sabbath,  and  organized  a  Sabbath -school 
in  the  place.  They  never  had  a  Sab¬ 
bath-school  there  before,  and  began 
with  about  forty  members.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  put  such  a  work  in  operation 
with  no  praying  men  in  the  place. 

I  had  before  visited  many  of  the 
people  and  talked  of  the  matter.  They 


all  seemed  anxious  that  the  children 
should  know  something  of  God’s  word. 
They  contributed  liberally  for  books 
and  papers.  My  necessary  expenses 
were  $10,  and  I  received  nothing.  My 
field  is  large  and  expenses  of  travel 
great.  The  great  need  SQw  is  a 
building.  We  worship,  in  a,  ?oon;  in  our 
own  house*  iwy  are  diffident  about 

to  such  a  place.  Yet  it  is  the 
best  We  can  do.  The  people  give  lib¬ 
erally  for  their  means,  yet  the  church 
is  small  and  not  rich.  I  hope  He^it^  j 
will  be  returned  to  us,  for  we  tjftei}  him  J 
sadly. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hamilton, 
Montana,  was  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Jan¬ 
uary  19.  This  is  a  neat  and  pleasant 
building;  size  twenty- four  by  forty-six 
feet;  grate  walls;  roof  almost  gothic  in 
shape;  ceiling  and  walls  of  hard  finish; 
window-glass  having  a  plain  yet  tasty  fig¬ 
ure.  This  house,  finished  and  furnished, 
has  cost  $2  406,  of  which  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  gave  $500.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  the  fruit  of  the  unwearied  labors  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Crittenden  and  family.  ii?? 


MON  TANA  PUB  SB  YTER  Y. 
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.  The  Presbytery  of  Montana  held  its 
semi-annual  services  in  Deer  Lodge  on 
February  15,  16  and  17.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  llev.  J. 
D.  Hewitt,  of  Helena.  At  the  close 
of  the  public  service,  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook 
was  elected  Moderator.  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Montana  approved  the  second 
overture  on  representation. 

On  Saturday  evening  Rev.  Mr.  Cook 
preached.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  was  administered  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Richards 
preached  in  the  evening.  The  minis¬ 
terial  members  of  the  Presbytery  were 
all  present,  except  Rev.  L.  B.  Critten¬ 
den.  Ferd.  Kennett  was  the  only  elder 
in  attendance.  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook  was 
elected  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  Presbytery  will  meet  on  the  28d 

of  next  August,  after  which  the  mem- 
* 

bers  propose  to  form  themselves,  into 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  “do”  the 
National  Park ;  and  if  any  of  our  f  riends 
from  Montana  or  from  the  East  would 
like  to  accompany  the  party  at  that 
time  they  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 


Rev.  J.  S.  Hewitt,  /of  Helena, 
Montana,  preached  at  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  in  Deer  Lodge,  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  evening.  He  is  a 
very  able  speaker,  and  his  appeals  were 
earnest  and  powerful.  Mr.  Hewitt  has 
made  many  friends  here  who  will  always 
be  glad  to  see  him.  He  is  not  only  a 
professed  Christian,  but  a  practical 
one,  for  when  in  Missoula,  on  the 
eventful  Saturday,  he  shouldered  his 
rifle,  and  went  forward  with  the  Deer 
Lodge  boys  to  hold  the  bridge,  and  if 
he  shoots  as  directly  as  he  talks  would 
have  been  a  first-class  soldier. — Ex. 

-  ml 


Tphe  Helena  Herald ,  of  June  19, 
published  an  elaborate  statistical  re¬ 
port  of  the  area,  products  and  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Territory  of  Montana, 
together  with  a  comprehensive  map 
showing  the  relative  position  of  Helena, 
the  capital,  to  other  parts  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  embraced  within  a  radii  of  1^0 
miles,  and  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
capital  city.  It  gives  the  production 
of  precious  metals  for  the  present  year 
at  $8,000,000,  population,  80,000,  wool 
clip,  1,000,000  pounds,  surplus  cattle, 
200,000.  Total  amount  of  freights 
shipped  from  the  East  thus  far  this 
season,  5,736  tons,  which  at  the  rate  of 
$70  per  ton,  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$541,520.  It  is  an  excellent  article 
for  any  one  desiring  information  in  re 
gard  to  the  products,  population,  val 
leys,  rivers,  streams,  area  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  mountainous  region  of 
the  Territory.  The  map  is  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  complete,  and  the  view  of  the 
city  very  near  perfect.  No  paper  in 
the  Territory  has  ever  given  so  much 
valuable  information  in  a  single  issue. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt  is  the  popular  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  at  Helena.  mr 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hamilton, 
Montana,  was  dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Jan- ; 
uary  19.  This  is  a  neat  and  pleasant 
building;  size  twenty-four  by  forty-six 
feet ;  grate  walls ;  roof  almost  gothic  in 
shape;  ceiling  and  walls  of  hard  finish; 
window-glass  having  a  plain  yet  tasty  fig¬ 
ure.  This  house,  finished  and  furnished, 
has  cost  $2  406,  of  which  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  gave  $500.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  the  fruit  of  the  unwearied  labors  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Crittenden  and  family.  /t?? 


Rev.  George  W.  Smith,  of  Santa  Fe, 
New,  Mexico,  has  received  and  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Helena,  Montana, 
and  has  entered  upon  his  work.  /nj 

A  colony  of  250  Scotch  families  are 
locating  this  season  in  the  Yellowstone 
Y  alley. 


An  unmarried  minister,  of  good 
ability,  and  willing  to  do  mission  work 
in  a  destitute  yet  important  section,  is 
wanted  for  Missoula,  Montana.  Ad¬ 
dress  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Denver, 
Col.  ftl  (o 

Rev.  George  G.  Smith  received  a  very 
pleasant  and  warm  reception  to  his  new 
field  at  Helena,  Montana.  Upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  a  number  of  the  congregation  took 
carriages  and  went  out  some  miles  to 
meet  the  stage  and  bring  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  into  the  city,  f 

The  Presbytery  of  Montana  met  at 
Helena,  February  14-17.  Rev.  J.  D.  Hew¬ 
itt  was  elected  Commissioner  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  /  ?T  /  *7 

£ 

The  church  at  Helena,  Montana,  has 
become  self-sustaining. 

_  -  -  i 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt  was  made  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Montana  at  its  fall 
meeting.  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  preached 
the  opening  sermon.  Rev.  M.  L.  Cook 
and  Rev  C.  L.  Richards  were  received 
into  the  Presbytery.  my 

Rev.  M.  L.  Cook,  the  frontier  mission¬ 
ary  at  Missoula,  Montana,  who  could  shoul¬ 
der  his  musket  and  accompany  the  volun¬ 
teers  when  the  hostile  Indians  were  raid¬ 
ing  the  country,  was  married  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  at  Stevensville,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Mary 
D.  Thomas,  daughter  of  Rev^.^Jipmas. 

Bozeman,  Montana. — At  a  recent  socia¬ 
ble  of  the  ladies,  the  services  were  some¬ 
what  changed,  and  a  purse  of  $80  present 
ed  to  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Presbyterian 
Missionary.  /tyr 

Rev.  J.  R.  Russell,  Presbyterian  min-  j 
ister  at  Deer  Lodge,  will  soon  remove  to  j 
Butte,  Montana,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Henning, 
of  Indiana,  will  succeed  hin  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Montana.  / S  7 


Rev.  Mr.  Hewett,  of  Helena,  Mon¬ 
tana,  has  been  on  a  missionary  tour  to 
the  Sun  River  Country. 


The  Planting 


EVANGELICAL  RELIGION. 
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Progress  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Protestant  Sects  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana.  \t 
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A  complete  history  of  the  Evangelical ;  Religion  in  Montana  will  never  be 
written,  for  devout  souls  among  the  early  explorers  worshipped  among  these 
mountains  long  before  there  was  a  permanent  white  dweller  within  our 
bounds.  In  1835  Dr.  Marcus  Whiteman  was  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  to  labor  among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  He  was 
within  the  present  boundary  lines  of  Montana  before  and  after  establishing 
his  missions  at  Lohwai  and  Kaiwai,  in  Idaho,  but  left  no  mission  here.  When 
the  resources  in  Montana  began  to  attract  permanent  settlers  several  denomin¬ 
ations  were  represented  among  the  immigrants,  who  erected  family  altars, 
and  as  truly  represented  the  Christian  Church  as  if  their  worship  had  been 
directed  by  clergymen  or.  ministers.  A  Protestant  minister  came  to  Fort 
'  Benton  in  1862,  on  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  ascended  the  river  to  that  point. 
He  preached  probably  the  first  Protestant  sermon  ever  delivered  in  what  is  now 
Montana,  unless  the  regular  seasons  of  worship  of  Dr.  Whitman  and  his  com¬ 
pany  of  missionary  companions,  26  years  earlier,  could  fairly  be  counted.  But 
that  minister  who  visited  Fort  Benton  descended  the  river  with  the  boat  that 
1  brought  him.  No  other  regularly  ordained  minister  came  to  Montana  until 
June,  1864,  when  the  Rev.  George  G.  Smith  reached  Bannack  and  began  his 
labors  under  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Mr.  Smith  writes: 
“There  wras  no  church,  no  minister  of  the  gospel  of  any  denomination  when  I 
entered  Montana.  My  work  was  confined  to  Bannack,  Virginia  City,  and 
adjoining  camps  and 
ranches.”  Two  years  later 
Mr.  Smith  returned  to  the 
States,  leaving  Sabbath 
schools  and  congregations 
and  an  organized  church  at 
Virginia  City,  which,  being 
left  shepherdless,  did  not 
long  survive.  About  the 
same  time  a  Sabbath  school 
was  organized  at  Junction, 
in  Alder  Gulch,  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  with  Elijah 
Harris  as  Superintendent. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Duncan,  a 
local  Methodist  preacher, 
preached  at  Junction,  in 
July,  1864— only  a  month 
later  than  Mr.  Smith’s  first 
service  at  Bannack.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  the  Rev. 

A.  M.  Hough,  under  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Bishop  Clark,  as 
General  Missionary  for  Mon¬ 
tana,  reached  Virginia  City 
accompanied  by  his  wife. 

He  organized  the  M.  E. 


church  of  Virginia  City  very 
soon  after  his  arival  and 
built  a  log  house  of  worship 
that  fall.  To  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  permanent 
Protestant  church  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  history  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Religion  in  Montana 
may,  therefore,  properly  be¬ 
gin  with  the 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


1 


The  ministers  of  this  de- 
nomination,  always  the 
friends  and  companions  of 
pioneers,  have  been  found 
sharing  the  hardships  of  the 
miners  of  every  gulch,  and 
the  farmers  of  every  valley 
of  this  Territory.  Early  in 
the  year  1865  Mr.  Hough 
visited  Last  Chance  Gulch 
in  the  capacity  of  Superin- 
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itendent  of  Missions,  and  seeing  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  secured  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  Win.  McLaughlin,  who  reached  Helena  in  the  fall  and 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  Helena,  standing  on  a  pile  of  logs,  from  which 
afterwards  a  Methodist  church  was  built.  Mr.  Hough  removed  to  Helena  in  1866 
and  tookcharge  of  the  church,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Sup.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  thus  released,  went  to  Diamond  City,  where  he  labored  for  a  time, 
and  then  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  died.  The  Rev.  James  King  was  the  third 
Methodist  preacher  sent  to  Montana.  His  labors  were  confined  to  Virginia 
City,  where  he  raised  $3,000  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  which  he 
left  uncompleted,  to  be  sold  under  a  mechanic’s  lien.  His  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  was  attributed  to  discouragements.  The  house  was  bought  by  Bishop 
Tuttle,  and  finished  and  used  as  an  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  year  1867 
Mr.  Hough  organized  a  class  of  eight  members  at  Bozeman.  Mrs.  Hough’s 
failing  health  called  for  a  change  of  climate,  and  in  1868,  after  four  years  of 
service  in  Montana,  Mr.  Hough,  went  to  California.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
George  Comfort,  who  reached  Helena  June  10,  1868.  Here  he  found  a  com¬ 
modious  frame  church  in  course  of  construction,  which  he  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $10,750.  On  the  day  of  dedication  he  raised  $1,750,  which,  added  to  what 
had  been  raised  at  different  times  before,  paid  all  but  $1,000,  this  balance  he 
carried  himself.  This  church  had  received  during  the  four  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  75  members,  all  but  28  of  whom  had  been  lost,  by  removals.  During  the 

year  a  church  had  been  erected  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Alderson  at  Bozeman,  which 
served  as  a  temple  of  justice  as  well  as  a  temple  of  worship.  Mr.  Comfort  was 
at  that  time  the  only  Methodist  preacher  in  the  Territory,  except  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Matthew  Bird  and  W.  W.  Alderson  at  Bozeman  and  Hugh  Duncan  in 
Alder  Gulch,  who  were  local  preachers.  In  July,  1869,  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop  was 
appointed  Superintendent.  He  reached  Helena  in  September.  Mr.  Comfort 
being  thus  released,  and  having  been  appointed  missionary-at-large,  traveled 
and  preached  throughout  the  settled  portions  of  Montana,  comprising  at  that 
time  the  valleys  of  the  Jefferson,  Beaverhead,  Madison,  Deer  Lodge  and  Bitter 
Root,  with  Virginia  City  as  his  headquarters.  Classes  were  organized  at  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  Bannack.  Mr.  Comfort  returned  to  New  York  in  1870,  but  came  back 
nine  years  later  and  became  presiding  elder  of  the  Helena  District.  He  is  still 
in  the  service.  In  June,  1870,  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Auda  strength¬ 
ened  the  Missionary  forces  of  this  denomination.  At  Virginia  City  he  organ¬ 
ized  a  class  of  thirteen  members,  of  which  the  Rev.  Hugh  Duncan  took  charge. 
Mr.  Van  Auda  being  relieved  of  this  station,  went  to  Bozeman  and  reorganized 
the  class,  with  nine  members.  After  one  year’s  labor  in  this  field  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Missions,  an  office  made  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop  to  Illinois.  But  the  loss  of  Messrs.  Comfort  and  Lathrop 
from  the  work  was  partly  compensated  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff  in 
Helena  in  the  spring  of  1871.  Here  Mr.  Iliff  remained  until  the  fall,  when  he 
went  to  Missoula,  organized  a  class,  and  in  the  following  June  began  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church.  Mr.  Van  Auda,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  Superintendent, 
made  Helena  his  headquarters  and  took  charge  of  the  church  there.  He  found 
a  goodly  membership  and  a  debt  of  $1,400.  By  an  unfortunate  combination 

300  was  added  to  the 
i  n  s  u  r  a  nc  e  money.  The 
erection  of  a  brick  building, 
costing  $10,000,  was  imme¬ 
diately  begun  and  afterward 
completed.  It  is  the  building 
now  in  use.  There  were  at 
this  time  in  Montana  five  I 


se  two  dread  agencies, 
matches  and  a  preacher’s 
boy,  the  church  and  parson¬ 
age  property  were  entirely 
destroyed  ;  loss,  $16,000,  with 
only  $1,000  insurance.  But 
by  the  charactetistic  liberal¬ 
ity  of  Montana  miners,  $4,- 


churches,  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred,  twelve  Sabbath  schools 
with  an  aggregate  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  700.  By  the  ; 
General  Conference  of  this  | 
year  (1872)  the  Methodist 
forces  in  Montana  and  l  tah 
were  organized  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference,  and 
held  its  first  session  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  August  8-11, 1872. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Van  Auda  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Presiding  Elder,  and 
Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff  was  assigned 
to  the  Bozeman  Circuit. 
These  constituted  the  forces 
of  Methodism  in  Montana 


at  that  time,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Messrs.  Duncan 
and  Alderson,  local  preachers. 
Revs.  F.  A.  Riggin,  W.  W. 
Van  Orsdel  and  W.  C.  Ship- 
pen  came  to  Montana  in 
1873.  The  three  succeeding 
conferences  were  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  added 
little  to  the  history  of  the 
work  in  Montana.  The  fifth 
and  last  session  of  that  con¬ 
ference  was  the  first  ever 
held  in  Montana.  It  met  in 
Helena,  July,  1876,  Bishop 
Harris  Presiding  and  F.  A# 
Riggin,  Secretary.  Seven 
preachers  were  appointed 


and  two  districts  constructed.  Of  the  one  F.  A.  Riggin  was  made  Presid¬ 
ing  Elder,  and  the  other  W.  C.  Shippen.  The  church  at  Butte  had  been 
organized  the  year  before,  but  a  house  of  worship  was  not  attempted 
until  1879.  The  Mountain  View  Church  was  dedicated  in  1881,  though 
not  quite  completed.  The  Montana  Conference  was  resolved  intoa  Mis-  « 
sion  by  the  General  Conference  of  1880,  At  this  time  there  were  8i 
churches,  with  300  members,  and  12  Sabbath  schools  with  670  members.  Rev. 

F.  A.  Riggin  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Missions,  which  position  he  held 
by  successive  appointments  until  August,  1887.  In  1882  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Garvin^ 
then  pastor  at  Butte,  began  the  publication  of  a  paper  which  he  called  Kind  A 
Words  in  Montana.  The  same  year  he  merged  it  into  the  Montana  Christian  ,| 
Advocate,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  as  its  ^rgan,  and  Mr.  Garvin  1 
elected  editor.  From  this  time  forth  the  growth  of  the  church  has  been 
greatly  accelerated.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the  magical  growth  of  our  Terri¬ 
tory.  It  now  has  24  regularly  organized  churches,  with  233  members,  31 
preachers,  54  Sabbath  schools  with  2,372  scholars  ;  whole  amount  contributed 
to  all  causes,  $14,943.78  ;  value  of  property,  $88,400. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

—  9 

The  service  of  this  denomination  in  Montana  was  held,  very  appropriately, 
ion  Christmas  Day,  and  in  the  year  1865,  at  Virginia  City.  It  is  said  to  have 

been  held  in  Judge  Lavell’s  office,  and  was  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Dimsdale,  a 
communicant  of  the  Church  of  England.  Similar  services  were  conducted 
thereafter  by  Mr.  Dimsdale  for  a  time.  On  March  17,  1867,  a  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  the  formation  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  was  held  at  the  residence  ' 
of  Judge  Hosmer.  At  that  time  and  place,  St.  Paul’s  Parish  really  had  its 
origin.  Following  this  transaction,  services  were  regularly  held  by  Wm,  L. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  for  a  time  ;  but  is  was  not  until  July  of  that  year  that  the  first 
clergyman  came  to  make  Montana  his  home.  During  that  month  Bishop  Tut- 
I  tie,  that  grand  man  and  typical  rustler,  reached  Virginia  City,  accompanied  by 
j  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Goddard.  The  Bishop  founded  a  society  immediately,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Helena  in  company  with  Mr.  Goddard,  and  organized  St.  Peter’s 
r  Parish  in  August.  Mr.  Goddard  remained  in  Helena  that  year  while  Bishop 
rl  uttle  returned  to  Virginia  City,  bought  an  uncompleted  house  of  worship 
from  the  Methodists,  and  finished  it.  This  was  the  first  Episcopal  house  of 
worship  in  Montana.  The  next  year,  1868,  they  exchanged  places,  Mr.  God¬ 
dard  taking  charge  of  the  church  at  Virginia  City,  and  Bishop  Tuttle  making 
Helena  his  place  of  residence.  The  Bishop  held  his  first  service  in  Deer  Lodge 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  BUTTE,  M. 
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July  19,  1868.  The  samembnth  he  visited  and  conducted  services  at  Bozeman. 
In  1869  Bishop  Tuttle  removed  to  Salt  Lake  (Tty,  as  a  more  convenient  point 
from  which  to  radiate  over  his  vast  jurisdiction,  which  embraced  Utah  and 
Idaho  as  well  as  Montana. 


as 

The  Rev.  Walter  F.  Lloyd 
took  charge  of  the  Helena 
church.  The  Bishop  visited 
Missoula  in  1870  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Stewart,  who,  seven  years 
later,  organized  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Stoy  organized  the 
arish  of  St.  James  at  Deer 
Lodge  in  September,  1871. 
A  period  of  little  preceptible 
growth  then  followed,  but 
1875  was  a  year  of  progress 
and  encouragement.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  year  the  Rev.  E.  G. 
Prout  arrived  at  Virginia 
City  ;  E.  L.  Toy,  at  Helena  ; 

M.  N.  Gilbert,  at  Deer  Lodge, 
and  T.  E.  Dickey,  at  Bozeman. 
In  October  of  that  year,  Bish¬ 
op  Tuttle  and  the  Rev.  M. 

N.  Gilbert  visited  Butte  and 
held  a  service.  Mr.  Gilbert 
reoganized  St.  John’s  Church 
there  in  the  spring  of  1877. 
Though  the  progress  of  this 
denomination  had  seemed 
slow  through  severe  ^ears 


yet  the  work  was  carried  for¬ 
ward  with  that  unflinching 
fidelity  which  is  born  of  an 
abiding  conviction  and 
which  never  retreats  from 
the  field  of  action.  After  the 
completion  of  the  church 
building  at  Virginia  City  in 
1868,  no  other  was  built  un¬ 
til  1876,  when  the  Good  Tem¬ 
plars’  Hall,  at  Bozeman,  was 
bought  and  fitted  up  for 
church  purposes.  The  third 
church  was  erected  in  Deer 
Lodge,  in  1877,  and  a  fourth 
in  Helena  in  1879.  These 
buildings  are  attractive  and 
substantial  and  worthy  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  liberality  of 
the  early  days  when  they 
were  built.  The  Rev.  S.  C. 

Blackiston  organized  St. 

Paul’s  Church  in  Fort  Ben¬ 
ton,  in  1879.  Thus  were  the 
strategic  points  in  Montana 
occupied  and  the  great 
work  of  the  future  outlined 
by  that  Episcopal  Major-  Jp 

development  of  the  work  in  his  great 

He  was  wanted  for  the 


General,  Bishop  Tuttle.  But  the 
jurisdiction  made  a  division  of  the  field  imperative, 
great  conflict  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  Accordingly,  in  1880,  Montana  was  made  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  L.  R.  Brewer,  S.  T.  D.,  Bishop  ;  Bishop 
Brewer,  has  proved  himself  the  worthy  successor  of  a  worthy  man.  The 
churches  and  missions  have  increased  in  number  and  grown  in  strength  with 
that  steady  progression  which  marks  a  vigorous  life  and  an  indomitable  faith. 
The  new  church  of  St.  Johns,  at  Butte,  was  erected  in  1881,  at  the  dawning  of 
the  new  era  in  Montana’s  history.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  cost  $15,000.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  built  of  granite. 
The  rectors  have  been  the  Rev.  Messrs.  M.  N.  Gilbert,  C.  0.  Tillotson  and  S.  C. 
Blackiston.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Howard,  has  charge  of  the  churches  of  Deer  Lodge, 
Anaconda.  Granite  and  Philipsburg.  The  Rev.  E.  G.  Prout,  at  Virginia  City; 
S.  I).  Hooker,  at  Dillon  ;  F.  F.  Webb,  at  Helena  ;  Frank  R.  Lewis,  Gallatin  Val¬ 
ley  Missions  and  Bozeman  ;  Rev.  H.  E.  Clowes  at  Fort  Benton  and  Great  Fall ; 
Win.  Hasfall  at  Miles  City  and  Fort  Keogh  ;  Alfred  Brown  at  Livingston  and 
Billings  ;  J.  W.  Van  Iugen  at  Boulder,  Fort  Shaw,  Sun  River,  Marysville  and 
Townsend. 

The  number  of  clergymen  is  12  ;  church  buildings,  11  ;  value  of  church 
building,  $70,000.00.  Total  number  of  baptisms  139;  communicants,  927  ;  Sun- 

(lay  schools.  12,  with  about  760  scholars  and  teachers  Total  amount  of  mon« 
contributed  $20,975.37.  This  denomination  sustains  a  hospital  at  [lelcrm  a  d 
two  parish  schools,  one  at  Helena  and  one  at  Miles  City.  *  d 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
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After  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  George  G.  Smith,  mentioned  above,  no  min¬ 
ister  of  this  denomination  visited  Montana  until  1869.  The  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian  Missions  for  all  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Territories,  came  to  Helena  and  organized  a  church  with  12  mem¬ 
bers,  August  1  1869.  He  went  east  in  search  of  ministers  for  this  field.  In 
May,  1872,  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Russel  and  W.  S. 
Frackelton.  Mr.  Russel  was  assigned  to  Helena,  where  he  arrived  May  26, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  June  2.  In  the  meanwhile  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Frackelton  visited  Bozeman  and  organized  a  church  with  eight  members. 
About  the  same  time  Dr.  Jackson  organized  churches  at  Hamilton,  Gallatin, 
Willow  Creek  and  Virginia  City.  Mr.  Frackelton  was  placed  in  charge  of 
these  five  churches.  During  that  week  Mr.  Russel  visited  Deer  Lodge  and 
brought  together  the  Presbyterians  found  there,  and  a  church  was  organized 
by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Russel.  These  two  returned  to  Helena  where  they  met 


Mr.  Frackleton,  and  the  three 
reorganized  that  church, 
June  15,  with  14  members. 
Thus  was  the  church  per¬ 
manently  organized  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  by  the  organization 
of  seven  churches  in  the 
month  of  June,  1872.  It  had 
been  “  foreordained  ”  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  met 
in  Detroit  in  May  of  that 
year,  when  there  was  no  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  in  Mon¬ 
tana  :  “  That  the  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  the  Rev.  James 
R.  Russel  and  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Frackleton  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Colorado  ;  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Welch,  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Wyoming ;  the 
Rev.  Lyman  B  Crittenden,  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Rev.  William  C. 
Rommel,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
Montana  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  constituted  a  Presby¬ 


tery  to  be  known  as  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Montana,  and  to  be 
connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Colorado  ;  and  that  the  said 
Presbytery  shall  hold  its 
first  meeting  at  Helena,  M. 
T.,  on  Tuesday,  J uly  16,  1872, 
at  11  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  or  in 
his  absence,  by  the  oldest 
minister  present,  who  shall 
preside  until  another  mod¬ 
erator  is  chosen.” 

This  Presbytery,  accord- 
>  he*,*  its  first  session 
in  Helena  in  the  Court  House 
June  1/.  There  were  pres¬ 
ent,  Dr.  Jackson,  Messrs. 
Russel  and  Frackleton.  Ab¬ 
sent,  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden, 
then  in  Corrinne,  Utah  ; 
Josiah  W elch,  then  in  charge 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  W.  C. 
Rommel,  who  had  not  yet 
arrived  upon  the  field.  Dr. 
Jackson  was  elected  Moder¬ 
ator,  and  Mr.  Russel  as 
Stated  Clerk.  Mr.  Russel 


supplied  the  churches  ol  Helena  and  Dpat  t m  ^ — 
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timore,  May,  1873.  He  did  not  return  to  Montana.  His  labors,  therefore,  were  I 
less  than  a  year.  The  care  of  his  five  churches  fell  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  who 
divided  his  time  with  them  and  his  academy.  Soon  after  this  a  little  mining 
camp  in  the  southern  part  of  Deer  Lodge  County,  40  miles  from  the  town,  began 
to  be  a  sort  of  nucleus  of  population.  It  was  called  Butte,  because  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  possess  a  name  separate  and  inde-, 
pendent  from  the  little  knoll  at  whose  base  it  nestled.  Mr.  Russel  gave  a 
fourth  of  his  time  to  this  camp,  and  in  1879  became  pastor  of  the  church  there. 
Mr.  Rommel’s  delicate  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  charge  and 
return  to  his  native  state.  He  left  Helena  in  1876,  after  four  years  of  faithful 
and  fruitful  work.  The  next  spring  the  forces  were  strengthened  by  the  j 

arrival  of  Revs.  J.  D.  Hewitt  at  Helena,  C.  L.  Richards  at  Bozeman  and  M.  L. 
Cook  at  Missoula.  Mr.  Hewitt  went  to  Kansas  in  1879,  Rev.  George  G.  Smith 
(not  the  one  who  was  in  Montana  in  ’64)  succeeded  to  the  Helena  charge. 
With  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith  this  church  swung  loose  from  the  Mission  Board 
and  became  the  first  self-supporting  church  in  Montana.  With  its  commodious 
house  of  worship,  erected  under  Mr.  Rommel’s  ministry,  and  its  solid  member¬ 
ship  gathered  during  its  seven  years  of  life,  it  became  decidedly  the  leading 
church  of  the  denomination  in  the  Territry,  the  place  which  it  has  easily 
held.  Mr.  Smith  served  the  church  about  a  year  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  W 
Scott  Stiles,  who  remained  a  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Reed,  who 
was  the  first  regularly  installed  pastor  in  Montana.  His  installation  took 
place  in  November,  1881.  Mr.  Reed  had  more  energy  than  health  and  was 
compelled,  by  insidious  disease,  to  resign  in  February,  1883.  He  has  never 
been  able  to  resume  the  ministry.  Mr.  T.  V.  Moore  was  called  to  that  church 
in  April  of  that  year.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Montana  in 
August,  and  installed  pastor  a  year  later.  The  church  at  Bozeman  became 
self-supporting  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Richards’  faithful  ministry  of  five  years, 
and  is  growing  strong  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  who  was 
called  to  that  church  in  188-.  The  church  in  Miles  City  was  organized  in  1880 
by  Rev.  W.  L.  Austin.  The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  that  city  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt,  of  Helena,  in  1879.  Mr.  Austin  was  severed  from  the 
nearest  Presbyterian  ministry  by  336  miles  of  rough  staging,  so  that  he  never 
attended  a  meeting  of  Presbytery.  He  returned  to  Baltimore  in  1881.  A  year 
later  Rev.  E.  P.  Linnell,  from  German  Valley,  New  Jersey,  reached  Miles  City, 
and  in  four  years  built  a  beautiful  house  of  worship  and  a  strong  church.  He 
died  in  1886.  The  churches  on  the  West  Side  had  a  vigorous  and  substantial 
growth.  Under  Mr.  Russel’s  faithful  and  energetic  ministry,  a  very  attractive 
house  of  worship  was  built  and  paid  for  at  Deer  Lodge  before  he  left  there. 

At  Butte  a  commodious  brick  church  costing  $8,000,  was  built  and  paid  for, 
and  the  church  reached  self-support  just  as  he  resigned  the  pastorate.  Several 
ministers  served  that  church  for  a  short  time.  The  Rev.  L.  M.  Schofield  is  now 
the  able  and  successful  stated  supply.  Mr.  Cook  was  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  represent  this  Presbytery  in  1882.  He  did  not  return.  During  the 
summer  of  1882  the  Rev.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Groeneveld  came  to  Deer  Lodge,  G.  M. 
Fisher  to  Missoula  and  T.  J.  Todd  to  Wickes.  These  were  all  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Montana,  by  whom  also  Mr.  Groeneveld  was  installed  pastor  at 
Deer  Lodge.  Mr.  Todd  returned  East  in  1884.  Mr.  Fisher,  after  ably  serving 
the  church  four  years,  has  gone  to  the  Flathead  country  in  the  true  Pauliue 
Missionary  spirit.  The  church  at  Deer  Lodge  has  become  self-supporting,  the 
fourth  in  the  Territory  to  swing  loose  from  the  Board.  Other  ministers  have 
labored  in  Montana  and  other  churches  have  been  organized  as  worthy  of 
mention  as  any.  There  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  E.  M.  Ellis  and  W.  H.  Colileigh,' 
with  their  four  churches  in  Bitter  Root  Valley  ;  T.  J.  Lawint  at  Anaconda, 
George  Edwards  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  with  Lewiston  and  Fillbrook  as  * 
outlying  stations  ,  John  Reid,  Jr.,  at  Great  balls,  with  a  bran-new  church  * 


TS!!Ku!Sgregation ;  U  K  Howia,  now  laid  aside  we  trust,  only  tem- 
norarily  •  Jesse  C.  Wilson,  who  has  gone  back  to  his  studies  after  acceptable 
and  afthfu  evangelist  work  at  Bitter  Root,  Great  Falls  and  with  the  churches 
"kes  and  Bowlder.  In  1881  Dr.  Jackson’s  great  district  was  divided  and 
Montana  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rev.  D  J,  McMillan  8 
tendent  of  the  Schools  and  Mission  work  in  Utah.  In  three  years  he  orga 
three  churches  and  brought  eight  ministers  to  Montana  and  then 
his  office  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  College  of  Montana.  Ihe  district  was 
then  divided  again  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Sinnell  appointed  Superintendent  for  Mon¬ 
tana  in  1885  He  served  with  consummate  wisdom  and  fidelity  until  lus  death 

“  1886.  He  organized  the  churches  of  Great  Falls,  Corvallis  Ph  lbrook 

and  Anaconda,  and  pn, cured  Rev.  T.  C.  Armstrong  for  thechurr *  at  M.  h*  G ty 
and  Rev.  John  Reid  for  Great  Falls,  all  during  the  eight  months  of  his  service. 

I  Rev.  A.  K.  Baird,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  has  just  accepted  the  appointmen  as 
Superintendent  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  in  January,  1888. 

The  College  of  Montana  and  the  Bozeman  Academy  are  under  the  auspices 
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BAPTISTS. 
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The  PArst  Baptist  Church  in  Montana  was  organized  in  1880,  at  Helena. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Woodford  had  preached  here  long  before  that  time,  but  the 
strength  of  the  denomination  did  not  warrant  the  organization  until  such 
time  as  a  permanent  pastor  could  be  secured  and  a  suitable  house  of  worship 
erected.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb  first  served  this  church.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  S.  L.  Wood,  who  was  called  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  the  present  pastor.  Churches  were  organized  in  1882  at  Butte, 
Miles  City,  Stevensville  and  Missoula,  and  during  the  year  1883  at  Dillon, 
Townsend  and  Bozeman  ;  in  1884  at  East  Gallatin,  and  in  1885  at  Boulder. 
Six  ministers,  10  churches  and  about  125  members  are  reported.  There  are 
no  church  buildings  more  modern  in  their  appointments,  or  more  attractive  in 
their  architectural  design  than  those  erected  in  Helena,  Butte  and  Dillon. 
Rev.  Dwight  Spencer  has  been  the  active  and  efficient  Superintendant  of  the 
work  in  Montana.  As  his  district  includes  Idaho  and  Utah  as  well  as  Montana, 
he  has  found  it  impossible  to  organize  the  churches  and  supply  the  minis¬ 
ters  needful  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  great  and  growing  Territory.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  B.  Morse  is  the  pastor  at  Bozeman,  where  he  has  been  in  charge 
about!  years.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Downey  is  in  charge  at  Miles  City  ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Clark  preaches  to  the  churches  at  Dillon  and  Twin  Bridges  ;  The  Rev. 
G.  R.  Darrow  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  important  and  growing  church 
at  Butte,  and  with  his  accomplished  daughter  has  established  a  select  school. 
The  Rev.  L.  S.  Wood  has  returned  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  preaching  to  a 
large  and  growing  congregation  in  the  Opera  House  at  Missoula.  Mr.  Wood  is 
also  editor  of  the  Baptist  Mountaineer,  the  organ  of  this  denomination,  which 
has  just  entered  upon  its  fourth  volume.  Number  of  ministers,  8  ;  churches, 
10  ;  members  310  ;  Sunday  School  scholars,  430  ;  amount  contributed  $4,606.15  ; 
value  of  church  property,  $33,900. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 
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With  the  earliest  immigration  into  Montana  came  members  of  this  denom¬ 
ination.  They  were  in  Virginia  City  and  Helena  in  the  days  that  tried  men’s 
souls.  They  were  important  factors  in  every  worthy  enterprise  in  social, 
religious  and  educational  movements.  The  first  church  building  erected  by 
them  was  at  Corvallis.  The  church  at  Deer  Lodge,  one  of  the  strongest  as 
well  as  oldest,  was  organized  July  18,  1880,  with  15  members.  N.  Humber  and 
Judge  J.  F.  Batterton,  and  Elder  Hoffman  had  preached  here  before,  but  Rev. 
Wiley  Mountjoy  was  the  first  pastor.  Under  his  ministry  the  church  enjoyed  a 
vigorous  growth.  He  was  with  the  church  from  its  organization  until  1882, 
■When  he  returned  to  the  East.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  G alenAVoodAi^ 


1883. 


Under  Mr.  Wood’s  ministry  the  church  erected  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  houses  of  worship  in  the  Territory.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture  and  built 
of  brick  at  a  cost  of  over  $7,000.00.  Mr.  Wood  was  called  to  Anaconda  by  the 
wants  of  that  growing  city,  in  1886.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap  is  his  successor.  The 
Church  in  Helena  dates  back  to  the  early  days,  when  Johnathan  F.  Forbis  was 
a  main  pillar.  The  influence  of  that  church  is  still  living  in  remote  settle¬ 
ments.  When  Rev.  M.  S.  Streator  took  charge  of  it  in  1883,  he  found  it  with 
37  members.  Its  growth  ever  since  has  been  rapid  and  its  contributions 
liberal.  During  the  years  1884  and  1885  nine  churches  were  organized,  and 
three  houses  of  worship  erected  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $25,000.00.  There  are 
0  preachers  and  12  churches,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  447.  There 
are  456  Sunday  School  scholars  and  the  benevolent  contributions  amounted  to 
$4,674.71,  an  average  of  $10.45  per  member.  Besides  the  ministers  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Rev,  W.  D.  Lear  is  in  charge  at  Stevensville  ;  Rev.  Eli  Fisher,  at 
Missoula  ;  Rev.  B.  T.  Norris,  at  Chestnut,  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Wright,  at  Corvallis. 
The  church  property  has  increased  in  four  and  one-half  years  from  $1,600.00 
to  $30,000.00.  “  The  Montana  Christian  Association  ”  was  organized  in  Helena, 
October  1,  1881.  Its  meetings  are  annual. 


M.  E.  CHURCH  SOUTH. 


A  church  of  this  connection  was  organized  at  an  early  day  at  Virginia  City. 
To  this  denomination  belongs  the  credit  of  having  held  the  first  service  in 
Prickly  Pear  Valley.  The  place  was  Harmony  school  house  and  the  time  the 
first  Sabbath  in  February,  1865,  the  preacher  Rev.  S.  R.  Clark.  A  church  was 
immediately  organized.  Some  time  afterward  a  church  was  organized  in 
Helena  and  a  comfortable  and  commodious  house  of  worship  erected.  Other 
churches  have  since  been  established  at  Stevensville  and  Corvallis  in  the  Bit¬ 
ter  Root  Valley  ;  at  Anaconda,  at  Butte,  and  in  Gallatin  Valley.  Houses  of 
worship  in  these  several  cities  and  towns,  and  one  also  at  Deer  Lodge,  have 
been  erected  by  the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  this  faithful  church.  The 
membership  of  this  denomination,  though  numerous  in  Montana,  seems  to  be 
so  much  scattered,  and  so  generally  diffused  throughout  the^erritory,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  gather  them  into  churches.  At  the  last  missionary  conference  held 
in  Helena.  Bishop  Hendrick’s  presiding,  the  Territory  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  of  which  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Stateler,  of  Willow  Creek,  and  E.  J.  Stanley, 
of  Corvallis,  are  respectively  the  Presiding  Elders.  Besides  these,  there  are 
7  preachers,  8  church  buildings,  and  13  Sabbath  Schools,  with  about  4C0 
scholars  in  regular  attendance.  Among  the  bishops  that  have  presided  at  their 
several  conferences  was  that  prince  of  preachers,  Bishop  Marvin,  one  of  the 
most  truly  great  and  Godly  men  that  ever  lived.  He  was  a  man  whose  very 
presence  was  a  benediction  upon  the  Territory. 


THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 


Is  at  present  represented  by  one  organization  at  Helena, — effected  by  the 
Rev.  John  Meyer,  last  May.  The  first  clergyman  of  this  denomination  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pfotenhaus,  who  visited  Montana  in  1880,  and  who  did  faithful  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory  that  year.  He  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  services  oi  the  Rev.  John  Meyer,  a  young  man 
who  came  fresh  from  his  studies,  and  is  doing  earnest  preaching  to  the  church 
at  Helena,  and  to  regular  congregations  which  he  has  gathered  at  Bozeman, 
Miles  City,  Deer  Lodge,  Butte,  Dillon,  and  perhaps  other  places. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 


I  here  have  been  but  twTo  organizations  of  this  denomination  in  Montana 
I'he  one  was  effected  a  few  years  ago  at  Sweetgrass,  in  Yellowstone  County,  b1 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Paulson,  who  is  still  its  pastor.  Mr.  Paulson  visited  Butte  ii 
1885  and  organized  a  church.  Up  to  the  present  he  has  not  succeeded  ii 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MISSIONARY 
BISHOP. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  St  Andrew's  Cross,  the 
organ  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reminiscences  from  the  pen  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  S.  Tut¬ 
tle,  Bishop  of 
Missouri,  who 
went  out  as  a 
Missionary 
Bishop  to  Utah, 

Idaho,  and 
Montana  in  the 
year  1867: 

In  1880  I  with¬ 
drew  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  For  thir¬ 
teen  years  I  had 
gone  in  and  out 
among  its  peo¬ 
ple.  I  knew  them 
almost  all  by 
name.  I  grew  up 
with  them  as  it 
were,  and  never 
a  man  had  kinder 
friends  than  they 
all  were  to  me. 

I  loved  them,  and 
I  love  them  still. 

Yet  I  turned  my 
back  on  them, 
and  ran  away 
from  them ;  but 
it  was  that  they 
might  have  better 
pastoral  care,  not 
that  I  had  ceased 
to  love  them.  I 
do  hope  to  go  to 
see  them  once 
before  I  die. 

Then  in  1886  I 
deserted  Idaho 
and  Utah.  What 
I  have  said  of 
Montana  is 
equally  true  of 
these  two  terri¬ 
tories.  Valleys 
and  mountain 
sides  were  filled 
with  dear  and 
much  loved  and 
kindly  loving 

friends.  When  our  two  babies  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
1873,  our  Mormon  neighbors  were  as  kind  to  us  as  they 
could  be.  It  was  a  sore  wrench  to  my  heart-strings  to 
come  away  from  those  who  for  more  than  nineteen  years 
had  stood  helpfully,  loyally,  lovingly  by  me,  and  it  seems 
like  a  wrong  to  those  whom  I  deserted.  Only,  I  was 
growing  older.  I  could  not  quite  do  now  all  that  up  to 
this  I  had  been  able  to  do.  And  it  was  wisest  and  best 
to  say  a  tearful  Good-by,  however  cowardly  it  looked. 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  DANIEL  S.  TUTTLE,  D.D. 


Indeed  the  mountain  people  were  very  dear  to  me,  and 
they  seemed  to  like  me.  One  night  at  Hamilton,  Montana, 
when  Mr.  Dickey  and  I  were  holding  services  in  the 
school-house,  a  ranchman  came  in  from  fifteen  miles  away 
in  the  Gallatin  valley.  His  wife  and  several  children  were 
with  him.  After  services  he  told  me  he  wanted  the  chil- 

dren  baptized. 
I  requested  Mr. 
Dickey  to  bap¬ 
tize  them,  saying 
I  would  be  God- 
father.  So  I 
asked  for  the 
names.  When 
we  came  to  the 
baby  the  father 
said,  “  We  want 
to  name  him  af¬ 
ter  you.”  “That 
will  make  me 
happy,”  I  said. 
“  My  name  is 
Daniel.  So  you 
will  have  his 
name  Daniel 
Curtis.”  “  No,” 
he  said,  “  we 
want  to  name 
him  after  Bishop 
Tuttle.”  “Ah, 
well,”  I  replied, 
“my  middle 
name  is  Sylves¬ 
ter.  He  shall  be 
Daniek  'Sylvester 
Curtis.”  “  No,” 
persisted  he,  “we 
want  his  name  to 
be  Bishop  Tut¬ 
tle,”  and  so  it 
had  to  be,  and 
Mr.  Dickey  bap¬ 
tized  the  baby. 
“  Bishop  Tuttle  ” 
Curtis.  One  of 
my  clergy  said  he 
feared  it  boded 
no  good  to  the 
child  to  be 
weighted  down 
with  that  sort  of 
an  ecclesiastical 
prefix.  But 
Bishop  thrived 
and  grew,  and 
was  a  helpful  son 
to  the  mother 
when  she  was 
of  fourteen.  The 
years  since,  wrote 


left  a  widow.  He  lived  to  be  a  lad 
Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Bozeman,  a  few 
me  a  sweet  letter  about  his  sickness  and  his  death,  and  of 
his  kindness  and  goodness  to  his  mother.  That  naming 
was  a  compliment  which  touched  my  heart.  .  .  . 

In  June,  1867,  when  going  out  to  the  field,  we  were  de¬ 
layed  in  Denver  for  two  or  three  weeks,  because  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  plains  between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  were  on 
the  war  path,  and  the  stage  company  would  not  send  us  on. 
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Some  good  people  of  Denver  got  up  a  trout-fishing  excur¬ 
sion  up  Bear  Creek.  Bishop  Randall  and  I  both  went  with 
them.  After  the  good  picnic  dinner,  which  we  ate  with  a 
relish  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent,  some  of  the  young  men 
began  jumping.  By-and-by,  under  Bishop  Randall’s  per¬ 
mission,  as  I  was  in  his  bailiwick,  I  joined  them.  In  the 
final  count  the  Church  scored  a  victory.  One  man  was 
heard  to  mutter  to  another  near  :  “  If  that  Bishop  will 

jump  in  such  fashion  among  his  people  when  he  gets 
there,  he’ll  land  clean  in  the  centre  of  the  good-will  and 
esteem  of  the  Montana  fellows.” 

Once,  on  a  missionary  tour  with  a  brother  clergyman,  we 
found  ourselves  at  Rocky  Bar,  Idaho.  The  next  appoint¬ 
ment  was  for  Atlanta,  a  mining  camp  over  on  the  other 
side  of  a  very  high  range.  There  was  no  wagon  road 
over.  The  distance  on  the  trail  was  eighteen  miles.  We 
could  not  find  any  horses  in  Rocky  Bar.  Feed  had  given 
out,  and  they  had  all  been  driven  away  to  be  kept  alive. 
So  I  lightened  the  travelling  bag  as  best  I  could,  keeping 
my  robes  and  a  night  shirt  and  a  tooth  brush  and  some 
“  Mission  Services  ”  in  it  and  with  my  brother  parson, 
carrying  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  luggage,  we  trudged 
over  on  foot,  spent  a  Sunday,  and  came  back  afoot  on 
Monday. 

During  the  winter  of  1867-68,  which  I  spent  with  my 
dear  cat,  Dick,  in  the  log  cabin  in  Virginia  City,  Montana, 
it  was  my  unfailing  habit  to  take  a  long  “constitutional  ” 
of  five  or  six  miles  every  morning.  At  times  there  was 
considerable  snow,  though  not  so  much  as  people  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  mountains  imagine.  That  was  little 
matter.  In  heavy  top-boots  I  enjoyed,  quite  like  a  boy, 
the  brushing  away  of  the  light  snow  from  the  path.  In 
that  dry  air  the  snow,  especially  if  freshly  fallen,  was  al¬ 
ways  soft  and  feathery.  One  trail  was  a  favorite  with  me. 

It  passed  by  the  hill  where  were  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
robbers  and  murderers,  a  dozen  or  more,  who  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  “vigilantes”  in  1863.  It  was  not  on  this 
account  that  I  chose  it,  but  because  it  went  steep  up  the 
untimbered  mountain-side,  and  gave  me  vigorous  exercise, 
and  because  all  along  it  the  eye  could  take  in  the  pictur¬ 
esque  view  of  the  town  and  Alder  Gulch  and  the  far  ex¬ 
tended  valley  into  which  the  gulch  debouched. 

Ah  !  the  blood  tingled  with  physical  pleasure  in  those 
vigorous  walks.  A  big  reservoir  of  strength  seemed  laid 
by.  The  winter  we  kept  house  in  Helena,  1868-69,  I  put 
that  strength  to  a  prosaic  use.  We  could  not  afford  a 
servant.  Hardly  for  love  or  money  could  a  woman  for 
service  be  found.  If,  perchance,  found  she  must  have 
sixty  dollars  per  month,  and  a  Chinaman  the  same.  So 
my  mother-in-law — who  has  always  lived  with  us,  and 
who,  strange  to  say,  has  always  been  very  good  to  me  — 
and  I  made  a  compact  to  do  the  home  laundrying.  On 
Mondays  my  stored  up  strength  turned  itself  out  into 
lucrative  practice.  I  sawed  the  fire  wood,  and  brought 
the  water,  and  pounded  mercilessly  the  clothes  in  the  old- 
fashioned  pounding-barrel,  and  wrung  them  through  the 
newly  patented  wringer,  and  helped  string  them  on  the 
lines  I  had  previously  stretched  in  place,  and  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  one  blue  Monday  passed  in  Helena. 

My  supply  of  vigor  stood  me  in  good  stead  another  way. 
That  winter  a  grievous  fire  burned  down  half  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  portion  of  Helena.  It  broke  out  a  little  after  mid¬ 
night.  Helena  was  an  infant  town  only  three  years  old. 
It  had  no  fire  department,  or  engine,  or  ladders.  With 
buckets  and  axes  we  did  what  we  could  to  fight  the  fierce 
fire.  We  feared  the  entire  town  would  be  consumed.  I 
took  time  to  run  home  to  tell  the  family  to  get  things  to¬ 


gether  and  to  be  ready  to  go  out  if  the  worst  came. 
Otherwise  I  was  with  the  men  all  night  long  fighting  the 
fire.  This  fact,  with  an  added  fact  that  once,  in  Deer 
Lodge,  Montana,  I  helped  to  subdue  a  fire  which  was 
threatening  dangerously  a  building  in  which  powder  was 
stored,  has  furnished  foundation  for  sensational  newspaper 
accounts.  The  story  has  it — enlarged  like  Virgil’s  Rumor, 
and  embellished  by  the  reportorial  imagination,  and 
adorned  with  rhetorical  touches — that  when  the  vanished 
smoke  of  the  subdued  fire  allowed  vision,  the  three  tower¬ 
ing  victors  upon  the  scene  appeared  to  be  a  miner,  a 
gambler,  and  the  Bishop,  and  the  miner  goes  on  in  his 
characteristic  and  forcible  language  to  avow  his  loyalty  to 
the  Bishop,  and  his  determination  to  stand  sturdily  by 
him,  whenever  and  wherever  he  shall  enter  upon  a  Gospel 
raid  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  Helena  fire  I  did  aid  one  despairing  merchant,  in 
the  teeth  of  the  flames,  left  almost  helplessly  alone,  to 
swing  shut  the  massive  iron  door  of  his  subterranean 
“  fireproof”  in  which  was  stored  a  large  stock  of  most  in¬ 
flammable  articles.  He  had  been  quite  indifferent  to  re¬ 
ligion  before,  but  from  that  time  was  won  as  spoken  ser¬ 
mons,  though  never  so  eloquent,  could  not  have  won  him. 
He  afterwards  was  a  most  earnest  and  interested  and 
helpful  vestryman. 

The  “episcopal  palace”  in  Helena,  my  “own  hired 
house,”  was  on  Jackson  Street  (the  natives  called  it  Pig 
Alley).  Here  our  second  boy,  Herbert,  was  born  in  1869. 
The  first  time  that  I  discovered  the  least  of  a  physical  let¬ 
down  in  myself  was  in  the  summer  of  1883.  Herbert  was 
with  me  on  a  missionary  tour  in  Idaho.  At  a  stage  sta¬ 
tion  where  we  stopped  for  change  of  horses  he  playfully 
struck  me  and  turned  and  ran.  I  said:  “  I’ll  pay  you  for 
that,  my  boy,”  and  ran  after  him.  I  expected  to  catch 

him,  and  it  astonished  me  to  find  1  couldn’t.  Somehow 
he  kept  out  of  my  reach.  “  This  was  never  so  before,” 
said  I  to  myself.  “  What  does  it  mean?”  When  seated 
in  the  stage  and  riding  on  I  counted  up  that  I  was  forty- 
six,  and  he  fourteen.  Then  I  understood,  and  took  home 
to  myself  the  thought  that  in  the  nature  of  things  I  could 
not  continue  to  be  all  I  had  been  in  physical  swiftness  and 
strength. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  hill  where  the  robbers  were  buried. 
Three  or  four  years  before  I  went  to  Montana  a  crisis  came 
to  the  affairs  of  the  territory.  For  months  miners  going 
out  of  the  country  with  gold  dust  on  the  person  had  been 
waylaid,  robbed,  and  murdered.  Officers  of  the  law  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  offenders  to  justice  had  been  intimidated. 
Finally  an  honest  German  teamster  was  openly  and  wan¬ 
tonly  murdered  in  Alder  Gulch,  near  by  to  the  town  of 
Virginia,  in  order  that  the  good  span  of  mules  belonging 
to  his  employers  might  be  stolen.  A  man  named  Ives  was 
arrested  as  the  murderer.  The  miners  concluded  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  They  knew  that  things 
were  crooked  somewhere.  They  were  amazed  at  the 
boldness  and  success  of  the  vicious  element  among  them. 
They  did  not  know,  what  they  found  out  soon  afterward, 
that  Plummer,  the  sheriff  of  Beaver  Head  county,  and  so 
the  sworn  upholder  of  the  law,  was  living  a  dual  life,  and 
was  actually  the  head  of  the  formidable  gang  of  despera¬ 
does.  Swift  word  was  sent  up  and  down  the  gulch. 
Men  dropped  their  shovels  and  tilted  the  wheelbarrows  to 
one  side.  They  went  to  their  cabins,  and,  seizing  revolv¬ 
ers  and  rifles,  gathered  at  Nevada,  a  little  town  a  mile 
down  from  Virginia  City.  It  was  the  morning  of  a  bright 
winter  day,  such  as  Montana  is  noted  for,  and  not  very  cold. 
Hundreds  came,  good  men  and  true.  Scores  of  the  baser 
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set  came  too,  dark-browed  and  scowling.  Ives  was 
brought  forth.  Twenty-four  men  were  appointed  for  a 
jury.  A  man  educated  in  the  law  was  improvised  for 
judge.  An  attorney  was  asked  to  prosecute,  and  another 
to  defend.  Then,  in  a  spirit  of  serious  determination,  the 
miners  set  themselves  to  their  work.  They  spent  the  en¬ 
tire  day  hearing  evidence  and  listening  to  arguments.  A 
large  empty  cart  was  the  rostrum.  The  court  room  was 
the  open  air.  Men  of  both  sides  came  in  all  day.  The 
desperadoes,  with  quick  wit,  recognized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  They  sent  scouts  with  all  speed  over  to  Ban- 
nack,  nearly  100  miles  away,  where  Plummer  lived,  to  ap¬ 
prise  him  of  the  imminence  of  the  danger  and  to  urge  him 
to  send  quick  help.  Then  they  bent  themselves  to  secure 
delay,  in  order  that  their  forces  might  be  got  together  for 
the  rescue  of  Ives. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  “  Guilty  of  murder.”  Then 
came  the  most  critical  time  of  all.  What  was  to  be  the 
next  step?  The  sun  had  set.  The  moon  was  rising. 
Low-voiced  discussions  went  on.  The  desperadoes  did 
their  best  to  get  the  prisoner  remanded  to  a  place  of  safe¬ 
keeping.  If  they  could  only  gain  time — a  day  or  so — 
Plummer  would  come  with  stout  help  and  all  would  be 
well.  The  miners  had  their  surmises  too,  and  were  won¬ 
dering  what  it  was  best  to  do.  Soon  in  the  moonlight  the 
slender,  lithe  figure  of  the  young  prosecuting  lawyer  was 
seen  to  mount  the  cart.  In  clear  and  steady  voice  he  said  : 
“  I  move  that  George  Ives,  having  been  by  this  jury  found 
guilty  of  murder,  be  forthwith  hung  by  the  neck  till  dead.” 
He  took  his  life  in  his  hand.  Hundreds  of  men  belonging 
or  favorable  to  the  desperadoes  were  only  a  few  feet  from 
him.  To  them  bloodshed  was  nothing  more  than  by-  play. 
Commotion  among  them  set  in.  There  were  threatening 
gestures,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  daring 
speaker  would  be  shot.de?d  •  hut  t He  rattlinp'  clicks  of  trig¬ 
gers  in  the  hands  of  the  cordon  of  miners  warned  the  gang 
to  abstain.  The  critical  moment  passed.  The  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  who  moved  that  bold  resolution  was  Wilbur 
P.  Sanders,  subsequently  United  States  senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana,  now  living  in  Helena.  A  braver  deed 
than  that  of  his  I  have  never  read  of  in  history. 

George  Ives  was  executed  at  once.  That  night  the 
miners  and  business  men  formed  their  plans.  They  knew 
it  was  war  to  the  knife  now  between  the  bad  elements  and 
the  law-abiding  elements  of  the  territory.  They  organized 
themselves  into  the  vigilantes.  They  sought  and  secured 
evidence.  They  acted  secretly  and  moved  rapidly.  Be¬ 
fore  the  robbers  could  recover  from  their  astonishment, 
and  rally  their  forces,  the  vigilantes  had  unearthed  the 
truth  about  Plummer,  and  gone  to  Bannack  to  capture 
him  and  his  henchmen.  Nor  did  they  stop  till  their  work 
was  thoroughly  done  by  the  orderly  execution  of  bet'  ^en 
twenty  and  thirty  of  the  noted  desperate  men  who  had 
been  terrorizing  the  community.  There  was  only  one  of 
them  all  whom  a  common  jury  would  not  have  condemned 
to  die.  He  perished  because  of  disobedience  to  their  re¬ 
peated  warnings,  and  because  of  his  general  badness  and 
maliciousness  of  character,  and  his  dangerous  ferocity 
when  in  drink.  3 

The  good  done  by  that  stern  work  of  the  vigilantes  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated.  Montana  was  saved  to  law  and 
order  and  honesty.  Reckless  or  vicious  men  withdrew  in 
wholesome  numbers  from  her  borders,  and  one  can  see 
how  Sanders’s  brave  call  to  prompt  action  saved  scores  of 
good  lives  from  being  sacrificed  by  the  roughs,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  rally  and  unite. 

To  this  purification  of  Montana  I  think  the  Masonic 


Order  nobly  contributed,  although  it  was  not  as  Masons 
that  the  members  acted.  It  was  simply  as  law- upholding 
citizens  that  they  came  forth  ;  but  their  close  acquaintance¬ 
ship  and  their  organization  fitted  them  to  give  the  united 
and  efficient  service  needed  in  such  dangerous  times.  I 
am  not  a  Mason,  but  knowing  the  good  they  did  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  care  they  took  of  those  friendless,  help¬ 
less,  and  forsaken,  my  heart  is  full  of  grateful  and  affec¬ 
tionate  respect  for  that  ancient  order. 

Churches  and  ministers,  of  any  sort  other  than  Mor¬ 
mon,  were  very  few  in  my  part  of  the  far  West  in  1867. 
There  was  absolutely  no  worship  other  than  Mormon  in 
Utah.  In  Salt  Lake  Independence  Hall  had  been  built  of 
adobes,  and  a  chaplain  from  the  United  States  post  near, 
a  Congregationalist,  had  held  service  for  a  time,  but  he  had 
gone  away  months  before.  In  Montana  were  a  few 
Roman  Catholic  Priests,  who  had  been  missionaries  among 
the  Indians,  and  two  Methodist  ministers,  and  two  “  local 
preachers.  That  was  all  of  the  count  ministerial.  In 
Idaho,  two  Methodist  ministers,  and  a  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  and  some  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  among  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  and  two 
Priests  among  the  miners.  The  population  of  Idaho  was 
about  14,000;  of  Montana,  about  20,000;  and  of  Utah, 
about  100,000. 

Rough  and  rude  and  wild  were  the  communities  into 
which  I  was  flung  at  the  age  of  thirty.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  I  did  not  make  awful  mistakes,  jeopardizing 
the  interest  of  the  work  which  I  had  been  set  to  do  ;  but 
God  was  good  to  me,  and  the  men  of  the  mountains 
helped  and  did  not  hurt.  For  personal  loyalty,  for  stead¬ 
fast  fidelity,  for  hearty  and  kindly  good-will,  I  have  never 
had  better  friends.  God  bless  them  all!  They  had 
demonstrated  their  manliness  by  putting  down  and  cast¬ 
ing  out  the  utterly  bad,  and  my  heart  was  cheered  and  my 
courage  was  sustained  by  the  way  in  which  one  and 

fn?uher/eSp°nded  t0  invitations  and  appeals  to  lav  hold 
of  the  life  spiritual.  3 

One  was  a  territorial  governor.  There  was  a  wayward 
and  wild  streak  in  him,  though  his  heart  was  good  and 

lu  w  ad  bee?  refed  a  BaPtist-  but  he  brought  me 
all  his  children  and  I  baptized  them.  I  talked  with  him 

earnestly.  In  after  time  he  turned  from  all  that  was 
wrong  and  became  a  faithful  and  acceptable  Baptist 
minister,  dying  lately  in  the  harness  of  devoted  work 
One  merchant  said,  when  I  asked  him  to  be  confirmed 
Oh,  lam  too  busy,  I  am  not  fit”;  but  the  personal  word 
of  kindly  pastoral  interest  went  as  a  friendly  arrow  to  the 
heart,  and  he  did  come  to  Confirmation,  and  has  since 
been  senior  warden  and  a  very  pillar  in  the  Church.  An¬ 
other  one  said:  “  Oh,  no,  I  swear  when  I  get  excited  •  1 
can  t  come  to  be  confirmed  ” ;  but  some  loving  word  about 
how  getting  nearer  to  the  Saviour  would  result  in  securino- 
more  needed  grace  to  help  him  against  his  besetting  sin 

fahhf? lthC  b^nt  °t  h‘S  WlU'  He  Came  and  has  also  been  a 
faithful  warden  for  years.  Two  captains  of  the  United 

States  army  at  frontier  posts  I  baptized.  Thev  and  a 

lieutenant  and  many  members  of  officers’  families  I 

ffi  Miirrmek  -  ttTT°  1  baplized  ^  Emersion,  one 

Mill  Creek,  Utah,  and  one  in  Rattlesnake  Creek 

Montana  One  miner,  confirmed  by  me,  has  given  from 

Church  purposes.0'  mou"tai"s-  *55.000  outright  for 

Ah!  the  way  in  which  men  came  out  to  fight  manfully 
on  the  Lord  s  side  from  the  push  and  roar  of  the  u/ 
settled,  unsober  life  which  hedged  them  round  about  gave" 
me  nerve  and  vigor  for  work  in  the  early  days  as  did 
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nothing  else,  save  the  precious  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Himself. 

God’s  goodness,  and  the  kindness  of  my  fellow-men ! 
They  are  indeed  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  the  chapters 
of  my  “  Reminiscences.” 

* 

CREATIVE  WORDS. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  at  a  great  meeting  in 
Dublin  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  said  : 

What  is  it  to  speak  creative  words  ?  If  we  look  at  and 
apply  some  of  the  words  of  our  Master  we  have  a  partial 
answer,  at  least,  to  that  question.  When  we  look  round 
Christendom  we  see  this — our  Lord  commanded  His  dis¬ 
ciples  to  baptize  all  nations,  and  Christ  has  created  Bap¬ 
tism.  So  is  it  with  the  other  Sacrament  of  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  So  is  it  with  questions  in  the  moral  life,  so  is  it 
with  the  purity  of  wedded  life,  so  is  it  with  the  law  of 
divorce,  so  is  it  with  the  sanctity  of  infancy,  so  is  it  with  a 
thousand  other  things.  Christ  s  words  have  gone  forth, 
and  those  words  have  been  creative.  They  have  created 
new  thoughts,  new  laws,  new  modes  of  action,  and  new 
institutions.  In  other  cases  we  see  words,  words,  words, 
words.  Then  amongst  human  words  there  are  words 
which  were  something  more  than  words,  as  the  poet,  who 
felt,  no  doubt,  the  strength  of  his  own  lines,  somewhere 
sang: 

“  The  song  that  stirs  a  nation’s  heart 
Is  in  itself  a  deed.” 

Christ  spoke  great  missionary  words.  “  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  Since 
those  words  were  spoken  their  impulse  has  never  died 
away  entirely.  The  missionary  spirit  has  never  died. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  said  that  a  great  policy  was  “  an 
improbable  policy  which  nevertheless  succeeds,”  and  he 
might  have  added  that  “  a  Divine  policy  was  an  impossible 
policy  which  yet  succeeds  ”  Such  is  the  policy,  if  one 
may  dare  to  utter  the  words,  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  sent  forth  that  handful  of  simple 
men  to  bring  the  world  to  their  feet.  He  spoke  to  all  gen¬ 
erations,  to  all  nations.  He  spoke  to  millions  of  hearts  yet 
unborn.  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  deep  debt  that 
all  who  are  Christians  owe  to  missionaries,  what  we  owe 
to  them  for  their  work,  and  for  their  proof  that  the  bright¬ 
est  form  of  the  Christian  character  still  continues  to  exist 
amongst  us. 

* 

BASHAW. 

As  a  reminiscence  of  early  days,  I  have  copied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  which  I  find  in  an  English  publication  : 
“A  few  years  ago  I  read  a  thrilling  story  about  the  Bishop 
of  Minnesota  and  his  black  horse,  their  mutual  sympathy, 
exposed  as  they  were  to  common  danger,  and  the  marvel¬ 
lous  hair-breadth  escapes  they  experienced.  Alexander 
the  Great  had  a  black  horse,  swift  as  an  eagle,  which  no¬ 
body  but  himself  could  ride.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  fine 
black  horse,  which  would  carry  no  one  willing  y  but  his 
master,  and  Bishop  Butler  had  a  beautiful  black  pony 
which  he  rode  very  fast,  and  the  animal  would  always  wait 
for  him  at  the  doors  as  he  visited  his  parishioners  at  Stan¬ 
hope;  but  I  question  whether  any  one  of  these  could  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Bishop’s  horse  in  point  of  intelligence.  The 
Bishop  himself  had  written  the  biography  of  this  noble  ani¬ 


mal  in  the  Standard  of  the  Cross ,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  editor  of  the  Banner  of  Faith  for  sup¬ 
plying  me  with  this  interesting  narrative,  for  which  I  had 
searched  for  some  time  in  vain. 

“When  Bishop  Whipple  was  appointed,  there  was  not  a 
mile  of  railway  in  Minnesota.  His  only  method  of  travel¬ 
ling  was  by  a  buggy,  or  on  horseback.  Now  let  the  Bish¬ 
op  tell  his  own  story:  ‘  He  was  a  kingly  fellow,  and  had 
every  sign  of  noble  birth,  a  slim,  delicate  head,  promi¬ 
nent  eyes,  small,  active  ears,  large  nostrils,  full  chest,  thin 
gambrels,  heavy  cords,  neat  fetlocks,  and  black  as  a  coal. 
He  was  my  friend  and  companion  in  nearly  40,000  miles’ 
travel,  always  full  of  spirit  and  yet  gentle  as  a  girl.  I 
never  struck  him  but  once,  and  that  was  to  save  his  life 
and  mine,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice;  and  when  saved, 
the  tears  filled  my  eyes.  He  knew  how  I  love!  him  and  he 
loved  me  as  well  as  horse  ever  loved  his  master.  He  never 
foigot  any  place  where  he  had  ever  been,  and  many  a  time 
he  has  saved  our  lives  when  lost  on  the  prairie.  In  sum¬ 
mer  heat  and  winter  storm  he  kept  every  appointment, 
and  it  was  done  by  heroic  effort.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
travel  in  winter  over  prairies  without  a  house  for  twenty 
miles. 

I  recall  time  after  time  when  we  were  lost.  In  1861  I 
left  New  Ulm  for  the  Lower  Sioux  agency,  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  thirty  six  degrees  below  zero  at  noon  ;  there 
was  an  ugly  freckled  sky,  and  long  rifts  of  clouds.  I  re¬ 
membered  the  adage,  “  Mackerel  backs  and  colts’  tails, 
lofty  ships  take  in  sails.”  For  seven  miles  there  were 
houses  in  the  distance,  and  then  twenty  miles  across  the 
prairie  without  a  house.  We  were  in  for  it ;  our  motto 
was,  “  No  step  backward.”  In  about  an  hour  we  came  to 
a  place  where  the  snow  had  been  blown  away ;  it  was 
stubble  and  no  sign  of  a  road.  I  was  lost!  I  turned  the 
horses  Lack  to  follow  my. sleigh  tracks;  the  winu  had  ob¬ 
literated  them.  I  knew  points  of  compass  almost  as  well 
as  an  Indian.  We  started  in  the  direction  of  the  agency. 
The  country  was  full  of  little  coolies,  and  soon  I  had  both 
horses  down  in  snow-drifts.  After  great  efforts  we  got 
back  on  the  prairie.  Night  had  come  on  ;  not  a  star,  the 
wind  howling  like  wolves.  I  knelt  down  and  said  my 
prayers,  wrapped  myself  in  buffalo  robes,  threw  the 
reins  on  the  dash-board,  and  prepared  to  let  the  horses 
walk  where  they  would  until  daylight.  About  midnight 
old  Bashaw  stopped  so  suddenly  that  it  threw  me 
on  to  the  dash-board.  I  jumped  from  the  sleigh,  and 
found  an  Indian  trail  which  looked  like  a  snake  under  the 
snow.  I  knew  that  one  end  of  it  was  at  the  agency,  but 
which,  I  knew  not.  We  followed  the  trail  until  we  saw  a 
light.  Never  did  a  horse  neigh  more  joyously  as  he 
sprang  towards  it ;  we  were  saved.  Dear  old  fellow  !  As 
I  t  him  in  his  stall  he  nipped  me  with  his  lips,  with  a 
marvellous  look  out  of  those  grand  eyes,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Master,  all’s  well.’  ’  ” 

So  many  have  asked  me  to  tell  them  about  dear  Bashaw, 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  blame  me  for  telling  you  again  about 
this  brave  creature  of  God. 

H.  B.  Whipple, 

Bishop  of  Minnesota. 

* 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says:  “  No  Church  is 
living  as  a  Church  which  is  not  fulfilling  the  command  of 
commands.  The  first  duty  of  a  Christian  is  to  make 
other  people  Christians,  and  the  first  duty  of  a  Church  is 
to  make  other  Christian  Churches,  until  the  whole  world 
is  covered  with  them.” 
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Jackson,  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  the  only  son  of  Samuel 
Clinton  and  Delia  (Sheldon)  Jackson,  was  horn  at 
Minaville,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  May  18th,  1834. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1855;  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  in  1858,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  May 
14tli,  1857,  and  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery, 
May  5th,  1858.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1858,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Yoorhees. 

On  the  lGtli  of  September,  1858,  they  started  for 
Spencer  Academy,  Indian  Territory,  reaching  there 

October  6tli,  and  remaining  until  the  following  Spring, 
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as  missionaries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His 
health  failing  in  that  malarious  climate,  he  became  a 
Home  Missionary  for  Western  Wisconsin  and  Southern 
Minnesota,  from  1859  to  1864,  with  headquarters  at  La 
Crescent,  Minn.  In  1864  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Church  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  the  general 
oversight  of  the  mission  work  in  Southern  Minnesota, 
which  relation  continued  from  1864  to  1869.  In  1869 
the  Presbyteries  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moines  and  Council 
Bluffs  united  in  commissioning  him  as  Superintendent 
of  Missions  for  Northern  and  Western  Iowa,  Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  “the  regions  beyond,”  comprising 
one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  In  1869  he  removed 
his  family  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  gave  special  attention 
to  the  organization  of  churches  in  Western  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 
During  the  year,  unexpectedly  receiving  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Missions  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Terri¬ 
tories,  in  1870,  he  removed  his  family  to  Denver, 
Colorado,  discontinued  his  work  in  Iowa  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  took  charge  of  the  vast  and  almost  un¬ 
known  region  of  country  along  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  British  America  to  Old  Mexico,  and  covered  by 
the  great  territories  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah.  He  remained  in 
-this  work  until  January,  1882,  when  he  was  removed 

by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the  Mission  House, 
New  York  City,  and  made  Business  Manager  of  “  The 
Presbyterian  Home  Missionary .  ”  In  March,  1872,  he 
established  the  ‘ £  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian ,  ’  ’  else¬ 
where  noticed  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Jackson’s  field 
ol  work  being  among  the  exceptional  populations  of 
the  country,  he  became  the  originator  and  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  “Woman’s  Executive  Com- 
jmittee  of  Home  Missions.” 


SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.  D. 

;rian  missions  or  churches  in  the  Territories  of 
I  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
Alaska.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Alaska  Mission; 
^secured  the  missionaries,  raised  the  larger  portions 
<of  the  funds  for  the  building,  and  made  four  visits  to 
h  the  country  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  missions. 
He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Synods  of  St. 

:  Paul  in  1860,  and  Colorado  in  1871,  of  the  Presby- 
j  teries  of  Chippewa  in  1859,  Southern  Minnesota  in 
)  1865,  Colorado  1870,  Wyoming  1871,  Montana  1872 
land  Utah  1874;  having  previously  organized  the 
majority  of  the  churches  composing  these  several 
i  Presbyteries.  Over  one  hundred  churches  owe  their 
existence  to  his  labors. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  he  traveled,  from 
^869  to  December,  1881,  an  aggregate  of  345,027 


In  1879,  and  again  in  1880,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  General  Government  to  collect  Indian  children 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  bring  them  to  the 
Indian  Training  Schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa. ,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Ya.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General 
Assemblies  of  1860,  ’65,  ’67,  ’70,  ’75  and  ’80.  He  was 
the  pioneer  minister,  organizing  the  first  Presbyte- 
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miles,  or  an  average  of  26,540  miles  a  year.  Much 
of  tliis  traveling  was  by  stage  coach,  and  some  of  it  !i 
on  mule-hack  or  on  foot,  over  the  dangerous  trails  of  f 
the  mountains.  Several  trips  involved  each  1500 
miles  of  staging  through  a  desolate  and  wild  Indian 
country;  twice  he  staged  it  across  the  plains  and  over 
the  mountains,  to  the  Pacific;  twice  he  made  trips  of 
2000  miles  each,  by  stage  and  horseback;  twice,  dan¬ 
gerous  canoe  trips  of  several  hundred  miles,  along  the 
Alaskan  coast,  with  wild  Indians  for  his  companions. 
To  ride  in  the  stage  coach  day  and  night,  from  early 
Monday  to  late  on  Saturday,  without  stopping,  except 
for  meals,  was  not  an  uncommon  experience.  To 
make  a  new  way  in  the  wilderness,  ford  rivers,  climb  | 
mountains,  cross  the  track  of  the  avalanche  and  the 
trail  of  the  murderous  Indian ;  to  he  gaunt  with  hun¬ 
ger  or  parched  with  thirst  ;  to  blister  under  the  semi- 
tropical  son  of  Arizona,  or  shiver  in  a  northern 
“blizzard;  ”  to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  without  shel¬ 
ter,  exposed  to  the  poisonous  reptiles  of  the  South ;  or 
dig  a  bed  in  the  snows  of  the  high  mountains,  or  toss 
in  a  canoe  on  the  waves  of  the  North  Pacific,  have 
been  the  necessary  vicissitudes  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Jackson’s  wide  experience,  his  fervid  zeal,  and 
his  practical  pungency,  make  him  a  very  effective 
platform  speaker,  and  he  frequently  visited  the  East, 
to  arouse  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  Missions. 
From  1869  to  1882  he  delivered  over  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  mission  addresses. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PA¬ 
CIFIC  BAILBOA9  ROUTE 
THROUGH  MONTANA. 
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The  Herald  is  in  receipt  of  advices,  deem¬ 
ed  reliable,  from  the  East,  going  to  show 
that  the  Directory  Board  of  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  Company  have  definitely  set¬ 
tled  upon  the  route  of  their  line  through 
Montana.  In  the  absence  of  particulars,  the 
general  statement  is  made  that  the  road  will 
take  the  direction  of  the  Yellowstone,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Deer  Lodge  and  Hell  Gate  rivers,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Yellowstone  Range  by  the  Bozeman 
Pass,  the  Main  Rocky  Range  by  the  Deer 
Lodge  Pass,  and  threading  the  valley  route 
of  the  several  streams  above  consecutively 
named.  The  course  of  the  great  northern 
continental  highway  may  therefore  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  settled,  so  far  as  the  route  for  the 
(principal  part  of  the  way  through  this  Terri¬ 
tory  is  concerned,  if  the  intelligence  at  hand 
[proves  to  be  essentially  correct. 

The  benefit  to  accrue  or  the  damage  to 
eventuate  to  the  scattered  communities  of 
Montana  by  the  determining  of  the  location  in 
'of  the  road  through  the  country,  will  be  can- n 
vassed  pro  and  con  by  those  of  our  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  consummation  of  this  great 
project  and  the  development  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Territory  to  follow.  Eastern 
Montana,  embraced  within  the  counties  of 
Big  Horn  and  Gallatin,  will  profit  very  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  line  penetrating  through  the 
very  heart  of  that  important  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion,  as  will  also  Western  Montana,  largely 
embraced  within  the  highly  productive  farm¬ 
ing  county  of  Missoula.  The  country  inter¬ 
mediate,  lying  along  and  approaching  the 
route,  includes  less  area  of  ariable  lands,  the 
lack  of  which,  however,  may  possibly  be 
fully  compensated  for  in  the  pasture  ranges 
and  contiguous  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and 
other  metals,  and  that  section  will  also  be 
much  benefitted. 

It  is  not  evident,  we  think,  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  location  or  the  building  of  the  road, 
any  town  or  towns  of  importance  overshadow¬ 
ing  several  of  those  most  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Territory,  will  be  built.  We  do 
not  believe,  for  instance,  that  any  city  of  the 
population,  the  capital,  or  the  business  of 
Helena  will  arise  on  the  line  of  the  road  any¬ 
where  within  the  limits  of  Montana.  While 
numerous  stations  and  villages  in  a  small  way 
will  doubtless  dot  the  line  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tances,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  trade  or 
business  centre  equal  to  the  Metropolis  of  the 
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Territory  being  established.  The  history  of 
railroad  building  does  not  teach  it.  We  point 
to  the  towns  or  hamlets,  or  cities,  or  whatever 
our  readers  may  please  to  call  them,  that  have 
sprung  up  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Central  Pacific,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific 
roads.  No  one  of  them  intermediately  located 
have  grown  to  the  sizeable  proportions  of  a 
city  like  Helena.  We  have  faith  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  advance  and  expansion  of  this  city, 
though  the  trunk  line  of  the  great  Northern 
Railway  passes  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the 
south  of  us.  It  is  settled,  beyond  any 
peradventure,  that  Helena  will  not  go  to  the 
railroad  no  more  than  the  mountain  went  to 
Mohammed.  Denver,  with  less  wealth  and  no 
more  people  than  this  city,  did  not  go  down 
to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  nor  did  Salt  Lake  City 
budge  an  inch  toward  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  lines.  To  the  contrary,  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  forced  the  railroads  to  their  very  doors, 
and  they  have  them  to-day,  and  other  roads 
are  building  to  and  radiating  from  them. 
Such  is  certainly  to  be  the  destined  experience 
of  Helena.  W e  haye  here  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  permanently  invested  in 
real  estate,  in  manufactories,  in  gold  mills^ 
and  silver  furnaces ;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  capitalists ;  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  our  close  surrounding 
gold  and  silver  mines.  Geographically,  we 
occupy  the  most  commanding  central  location 
in  the  Territory.  Minerally,  we  are  the  focal 
point  of  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  embracing 
probably  the  richest  district  of  the  country. 
Our  advancement,  our  prosperity,  our  aug¬ 
mentation  of  numbers  and  wealth,  we  regard 
as  assured.  We  will  have,  in  less  than  three 
years ,  a  railroad  connecting  the  metropolis 
with  the  Central  Pacific  line  at  or  near  Co- 
rinne.  We  may  have  a  road  building 
to  us  from  the  Union  Pacific,  at  or 
near  Cheyenne,  before  another  twrelve 
months  roll  around.  We  are  certain  to 
have  a  full  gauge  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  run  down  to  us  from  the  Three  Forks 
or  thereabouts,  and  thus  we  become,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  established  order  or  things, 
to  the  Northern  line  what  Denver  is  to  the 
Kansas  line,  and  what  Salt  Lake  is  to  the 
Central  and  Union  lines.  All  this  and  more 
we  can  safely  expect  for  Helena,  and  we 
want  our  people  to  sta}r  by  the  city  to  a  man, 
and  be  glad  participants  in  her  progress,  her 
achievements,  and  her  developing  destiny  as 
the  Grand  Metropolis  of  the  Northern  In¬ 
terior. 


Minutes 


of  IMe  Presbytery  of 
Mon  I  an  si. 
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Bozeman,  M.  T.,  Feb.  21, 1873. 

PresbjTery  met  in  the  church  in  Bozeman, 
according1  to  appointment,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  the  Stated  Clerk. 

After  sermon,  the  roll  was,  called. 

MINISTERS  PRESENT. 

L.  B.  Crittenden, 

J.  R.  Russell, 


i 


W.  S.  Frackelton, 
W.  C.  Rommel. 


c 
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CHURCHES  REPRESENTE©. 

Bozeman — J.  II.  ’Taylor,  Elder. 

Hamilton — J.  J.  Davidson,,  Elder. 

Willow  Creek  church  was  reported  by  Rev. 
W.  S.  Frackelton  as  organized  December  S, 
T872.  It  was  enrolled  among  the  churches, 
and  D.  B.  Sturgis  admitted  as  delegate  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Willow  Creek. 

CHURCHES  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

Salt  Lake,  Corinne,  Helena,  Deer  Lodge  3 
and  Missoula. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  was  elected  Modera¬ 
tor. 

Persbytery  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the 
Moderator,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
same  place  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock. 

Saturday,  Feb.  22,  1873.  !■>. 

Devotional  exercises  occupied  the  first  half 
hour,  and  were  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  C. 
Rommel. 

The  Moderator  then  took  the  chair.  Roll 
was  called. 

Mr.  Rommel  rose  to  a  point  of  order  in 
calling  the  name  of  Rev.  Josiah  Welch,  of 
Salt  Lake,  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
•Montana;  Mr.  Rommel  holding  that  Mr. 
Welch  had  been  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  j 
of  Wyoming  at  a  meeting  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  retain 
tlie  roll  as  it  was  read  last  night. 

An  order  of  business  was  presented  and 
adopted. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read,  amended  and  adopted. 

'Hie  following  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Home,  Missions — Messrs.  Frackelton  and 
Rommel,  Ministers,  and  J.  II.  Taylor,  Elder. 

On  Education — Messrs.  Russel  and  Critten¬ 
den,  Ministers,  and  J.  11.  Taylor,  Elder. 

On  Sustentation — Messrs.  Frackelton  and 
Rommel,  Mini. ters,  and  D.  B.  Sturgis,  Elder. 

On  Foreign  Missions— Messrs.  Rommel  and 
el,  Ministers,  and  J.  E.  Pyle,  Flder. 


te: 


Church  Erection  — Messrs. 


and  Rommel,  Ministers,  and  J.  J.  Davidson, 
Elder. 

On  Judicial  Committee — Messrs.  Rommel 
and  Russell,  Ministers,  and  A.  T.  'Williams, 
Elder. 

On  Publication — Messrs.  Crittenden  and 
Russell,  Ministers,  and  J.  II.  Taylor,  Eldei. 

On  Church  Records—  Messrs.  Rommel  and 
Sturgis. 

Reports  from  the  churches  were  then  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  Frackelton  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
Presbytery. 

Presbytery  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m 

AFTERNOON  IESSION. 

Devotional  exercises;  the  Moderator  pre¬ 
siding. 

Motion  was  made  to  elect  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Frackelton  and  Elder  J.  J.  Da¬ 
vidson  were  appointed  commissioners,  and 
Rev.  J.  R.  Russel  and  Elder  J.  E.  Pyle  al¬ 
ternates. 

Stated  Clerk  was  directed  to  make  out  their 
commissions. 

It  was  decided  that  the  PresbjTtery  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  Helena  on  the  third  Friday 
in  September  next,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

With  regard  to  the  superintendence  of 
Home*  Missions  in  Montana  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved ,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Montana,  the  interest  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  Tcrritoiy  can  he 
better  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  an-  1 


other  Superintendent,  who  shall  reside  in 
the  Territory7,  and  who  can  thus  give  his 


immediate  attention  to  the  work  ;  or  else 
that  we  be  left  immediately  under  presbyte- 
rial  control. 

It  was  unanimously 


yp; 


■ 

A  ’t  -V.  ■-  -  -  .  - 


Resolved ,  That  this  lTesbvUrv  thank  the 


Board  of  Publication  for  the  generous  dona¬ 
tion  of  hooks,  etc.,  made  to  the  churches  in  1 


this  Territory,  and  that  we  cannot  too  high¬ 
ly  commend  the  work  of  the  Board  in  this 
respect.  Wt  do  earnestly  hope  that  ties- 


byterians  everywhere  will  enCoi-vrage  this 
Board  both  by  liberal  contributions  and  by 


Russ 


Resolved ,  That  this  Presbytery,  deemingfit 
||  very  Important'  to  found  a  Christian  school 
in  Montana,  and  believing  Bozeman  to  be  a 
suitable  location  for  the  same,  would  com-  | 
mend  the  efforts  Rev.  L.  B.  Crittenden  is  ' 
now  making  for  that  end,  and  promise  him 
their  aid  by  counsel,  by  solicitation  of  funds,  • 
and  all  necessary  control  and  supervision  of 
the  school,  and  we  also  commend  him  and 
his  enterprise  to  Christian  friends  every-4; 
where. 
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Mr.  Frackelton  read  the  Narrative  o: 

State  of  Religion  in  the  Presbytery.  The 
work,  he  reports,  lias  not  been  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  success,  but  great  progress  has  been 
made,  for  which  there  is  great  cause  of 
thanksgiving.  Four  ministers  are  needed 
immediately  in  the  field  to  take  charge  of 
churches  already  organized  in  promising  and 
important  fields. 

Motion  was  made  to  thank  the  people  of 

Bozeman  for  their  hospitality  in  entertain¬ 
ing  the  delegates  to  the  Presbytery. 

Presbyter}7  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the 
Moderator,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  ITeiena 
on  the  third  Friday  in  September  next. 

J.  R.  RUSSELL, 
Stated  Clerk. 
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E  DAILY  INDEPENDENT,  HELENA,  MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  21,  1897* 


BUILDED  ON  A  ROCK. 


How  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montana 
Was  First  Established  and  Crew 
to  Full  Estate. 


WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  HELENA. 


Many  Well  Known  Citizens  Wete  Its  Mem- 
I  bsrs—  Progress  Through  Diffi¬ 


culties. 


?  T  T  rv  -C  iU  a  TA ..  A 


Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 


byterian  church,  yesterday  in  his  morn¬ 
ing1  sermon  gave  a  history  of  the  church, 
which  was  identified  with  tile  earliest 
history  of  Helena  and  has  lived  through 
vicissitudes  that  would  have  crushed  or¬ 
ganizations  less  well  founded.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  made  more  valuable  historic¬ 
ally  by  its  inclusion  of  much  of  general 
interest  about  Presbyterianism  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  said^-. 

“A  church  is  an  organiaatoiti,  J»iot  an  Jj* 
edifice.  Its  growth  is  not  by  mechanical  1 
accretion,  but  by  organic  development. 
Its  continuance  is  not  dependent  on  the 
durability  of  stuff,  but  on  permanence 
of  life. 

“Hence  the  curiously  bold  mixture  of 
metaphors  in  our  text.  Even  while 
speaking  of  the  church  under  the  figure 
of  a  building,  the  apostle  cannot  keep 
this  element  of  life  and  organic  growth 
from  mingling  in  his  thought.  And  so 
his  house  becomes  a  something  alive — 
‘a  spiritual  edifice,’  constructed  of  ‘liv¬ 
ing  stones,’  who  rattier  ‘come’  than  are 
carried  to  the  living  ‘fountain  stone.’ 

“Last  week  others  told  you.  some  in¬ 
cidents  of  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
this  church.  To  me  has  fallen  the 
pleasant  task  of  speaking  to-day  of  its 
organic  growth  and  activity,  of  its  life 
story  so  far  as  the  present  with  some 
of  the  lessons  which  that  story  sug¬ 
gests. 

Presbyterian  Pioneers  in  Montana. 

“The  beginnings  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Montana  are  somewhat  obscure. 
There  exists  the  tradition  of  a  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  minister  having  come 
to  Fort  Benton  with  his  wife  as  early 
as  1857  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians. 

“In  1864,  however,  came  a  young  man 
to  work  among  our  own  people.  The 
Rev.  George  Grantham  Smith,  now  of 
Bald  Mount,  Pa.,  writes:  ‘I  reached 

Rannock  in  June,  1864,  went  from  the 


Third  Presbytery  67  Philadelphia,  had 
been  ordained  by  it  in  May  of  that  year. 
My  work  in  Montana  was  confined  to 
Bannock,  Virginia  City  and  adjoining 
camps  and  ranches.  There  was  no 
Presbytery,  no  church,  no  Sabbath, 
no  minister  of  the  gospel  of  any  name 
when  I  entered  Montana.  The  “bed¬ 
rock”  of  the  church  in  Montana  is  Pres¬ 
byterian.  I  preached  the  first  sermon, 
organized  the  first  Sabbath  school  and 
church.  It  was  hard  “prospecting”  in 
Lhise  days.  *  *  *  I  left  Montana  in 
may,  1866,  passed  through  Helena  on  the 
way  to  Fort  Benton,  and  down  the  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  states.’ 

'“No  permanent  results  of  a  visible 
nature  remained  of  the  labors  of  these 
eariy  preachers.  And  when  the  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  for  what  was  called  the 
western  territories,  including  all  that 
vast  region  west  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
to  Oregon  and  California,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  north  and  south  between  the  Mex¬ 
ican  and  British  lines,  tried  to  organize 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  Helena  Aug. 
1,  1869,  there  was  not,  probably,  another 
church  of  this  order  nearer  than  Walla 
Walla,  Ccrinne,  Utah,  or  Fargo. 

“The  members  of  this  first  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  in  Montana  were:  Mrs. 

James  Lc  Fisk,  Mrs.  John  R.  Deal,  Mrs. 
James  King,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Cuthbert, 
Mrs.  A.  C.‘ Woolf  oik,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Rey  (or 
Rae),  Mrs.  T.  H.  Klelnschmidt,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  O’Connell,  Mrs.  Lucy  Wat¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Williams,  Mrs.  West 
Travis,  J.  E.  Witherspoon — 11  women 
and  one  man. 

“Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
part  which  earnest  women  have  played 
in  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church. 
It  has  been  often  thus  since  that  Sab¬ 
bath  day  when  Paul,  a  stranger  in 
Philippi,  wandered  outside  the  city 
gaites  by  the  river  seeking  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  was  a  place  of  prayer,  for  the 
Jews  of  that  distant  heathen  city,  but 
found  certain  women  gathered  together 
alone,  their  husbands  careless  of  the 
holy  day  and  place.  He  spoke  to  them. 
God  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  to  the 
word.  And  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Europe  was  planted  in  the  hearts  of 
women.  So  it  was  here.  And  Chris¬ 
tian  women  have  never  ceased  to  be  the 
strength  and  hope  of  this  church. 

“Although  this  organization  never  be¬ 
came  technically  perfect  because  no 
man  was  fonnd  for  an  elder,  yet  it  was 
nevertheless  the  real  beginning  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  of  Helena. 

“The  reason  why  it  did  not  continue 
steadily  forward  from  that  day  was 
failure  to  obtain  a  minister.  And  the 
ultimate  reason  for  this  failure  no 
doubt  lay  in  the  divided  state  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  in  the  country  ait  large  at 
that  time.  Up  to  the  year  1837  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United 
States  was  a  united  body,  following  vig¬ 
orously  the  westward  movement  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  But  in  that  year  a  serious  di¬ 
vision  occurred,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
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I  states  and  <on  doctrinal  lines,  into  what 
was  called  the  old  and  the  new  school 
branches.  The  civil  war  produced  a 
third  great  schism.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Jackson  came  to  Helena  in  1869  the 
church  in  the  north  stood  divided  in 
two  almost  equal  hosts.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  divided  state  is  one  chief 
reason  why  the  Presbyterian  church  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the 
westward  tide  of  immigration,  and  why 
this  little  flock  in  Helena  remained 
shepherdless  for  nearly  three  years  and 
therefore  languished. 

The  Organization  of  1872. 

"When  Mr.  Jackson  again  sought  his 
scattered  sheep  in  1872  great  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  states.  On  Friday, 
Nov.  12,  1869,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
the  two  divided  hosts  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  the  ‘old  school’  with  its  274,000 
members,  and  the  ‘new  school’  with  its 
172,500  members,  and  all  the  missionary 
organizations  and  church  machinery  of 
both  bodies  were  formally  joined  to¬ 
gether  into  one  reunited  body  of  more 
than  446,000  communicants.  This  un¬ 
ion  of  forces,  with  consequent  reorgan¬ 
isation,  gave  not  only  economy  of 
strength  and  greater  efficacy,  but  bet¬ 
ter  than  that,  it  brought  with  it  large 
increase  of  momentum,  great  quicken¬ 
ing  of  the  life  and  energies  of  the  whole 
church.  (Within  the  next  25  years  the 
united  church  more  than  doubled  its 
size  and  strength.) 

"One  of  the  chief  motives  in  the  re¬ 
union  was  more  aggressive  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Jackson  returned  to  Montana  in  1872, 
five  ministers  had  been  found  to  come 
here,  four  young  men,  the  Rev.  James 
R.  Russel,  Rev.  William  S.  Frackleton, 
Rev.  Josiah  Welch  and  Rev.  William  C. 

.  Rommel,  and  one  older  man,  Rev.  Ly¬ 
man  B.  Crittenden,  all  of  them  Prince¬ 
ton  seminary  men.  They  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  general  assembly  at  De¬ 
troit,  May,  1872,  to  plant,  not  a  church 
only,  but  a  new  Presbytery  in  Montana. 
Mr.  Welch  never  got  to  Montana.,  but 
went  to  Salt  Lake  City  instead.  Mr. 
Rommel,  although  one  of  the  original 
five  intended  for  Helena,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  autumn  of  this  year.  The 
other  three,  with  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  proceeded  to  organize 
churches  in  Gallatin  City  May  30,  1872; 
Bozeman  June  2,  Hamilton  (Gallatin 
valley)  June  3,  Virginia  City  June  5, 
Deer  Lodge  June  9,  Missoula  June  12, 
and  Helena  June  15—  seven  churches  in 
16  days.  Of  these  four  abide  to-  this 
day,  of  which  Helena  is  the  largest. 

"The  way  was  prepared  in  Helena  by 

J  Rev.  J.  R.  Russel  coming  two>  weeks 
before  the  organization  and  preaching- 
in  the  court  house.  Twenty  members 
instead  of  12  were  how  found  to  join 
themselves  together.  Of  these,  six  of 
the  former  organization  still  remained: 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Cuthbert,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wool- 
foik,  Mrs,  A.  O’Connell,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Kleinschmidt,  Mrs.  John  R.  Deal  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Williams.  The  other  14 
names  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E. 


Pyle,  A.  T.  Williams,  Mrs.  Koenigs- 
berger,  Mrs.  Samuel  Neel,  Mrs.  E,  J. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Fenn, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Walker,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Fisk, 
J.  C.  Walker,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Parchen  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lovell.  Mr.  Pyle 
and  Mr.  Williams  were  the  first  elders 
and  Rev.  J.  R.  Russel  remained  in 
charge  as  minister  until  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Rommel  in  October. 

"The  Presbytery  of  Montana  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  court  house  in  Helena  fine 
Monday  following  the  organization  of 
this  church  (June  17)  with  Revs.  Shel- 
don  Jackson,  James  R.  Russel,  William 
.  C.  Frackleton  ministers,  and  A.  T.  Will¬ 
iams,  elder  representative  of  this 
|  church.  Its  jurisdiction  included  the 
,  Presbyterian  churches  in  Utah  as  well 
as  In  Montana. 

"Such  is  the  beginning  of  organized 
Presbyterianism  in  Montana. 

The  Church  in  Helena. 

“We  may  distinguish  four  periods  in 
the  life  of  this  church.  They  may  be 
'  called:  First — The  period  of  early 

growth— seven  years,  extending  from 
the  organization  in  June,  1872.  through 
the  labors  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Russel,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Rommel  and  J.  D.  Hewitt,  down 
to  the  spring  of  1879.  Second — The 

period  of  vicissitudes— six  years  from 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Hewitt  in  1879 
through  the  labors  of  Rev.  George  G. 
(Smith  (not  the  one  previously  men¬ 
tioned),  Rev.  W.  Scott  Stites,  Rev. 
William  B.  Reed,  Samuel  A.  Harlow 
and  up  to  the  second  year  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor’s  work  in  the  beginning  of 
1885.  Third — The  period  of  expansion — 
seven  years,  opening  with  the  great  re¬ 
vival  in  the  beginning  of  1885  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  occupancy  of  the  present 
:  edifice  in  March,  1892.  Fourth — The 

period  of  consolidation — five  years,  from 
March,  1892,  until  the  present  time. 

"Like  all  historical  periods,  these,  of 
course,  are  not  always  sharply  articu¬ 
lated,  and  their  names  indicate  their 
1  character  only  in  a  general  way.  But 
these  divisions  represent  pretty  well 
defined  stages  in  the  life  history  of  our 
church. 

Period  I.  Early  Growth. 

"This  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  and  happy  stage  in  the 
church’s  life.  Like  the  days  of  child¬ 
hood  it  is  remembered  by  those  who 
lived  through  it  with  a  vividness  and 
delight  which  almost  obscure  subsequent 
history  from  their  view.  These  were 
days  of  beginnings,  always  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  —  the  first  regular 
service  on  Sunday  as  a  separate  congre¬ 
gation  with  its  own  minister  and  its  in¬ 
dividual  future  before  it;  the  first  week 
night  prayer  meeting  after  Mr.  Rom¬ 
mel’s  arrival  beginning  at  J.  C.  Walk¬ 
er’s  house  Nov.  7,  1872;  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  school  of  our  own  organized  about 
the  same  time.  They  were  also  days 
of  peace.  Days,  too,  when  all  seemed  to 
share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  en¬ 
terprise.  They  were  marked  by  the 


two  longest  periods  of  service  which 
any  ministers  have  had  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastorate — that  of  the  Rev.  William 
C.  Rommel  of  four  years,  a  man  greatly  j 
beloved  by  the  entire  community,  who  •! 
exercised  the  strongest  influence  of  all  j 
this  church’s  ministers,  whose  name  is 
best  remembered  to-d^y,  and  whose 
work  will  always  abix.j.  And  that  of 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hewitt,  next  to  Mr.  Rom¬ 
mel  the  minister  who  is  eftenest  spoken 
of  and  who  seems  to  have  left  the  next 
deepest  impression.  Then,  too,  the  first 
church  was  built  under  Mr.  Rommel’s 
pastorate,  and  furnished  complete,  even 
to  hair  cushions  under  Mr.  Hewitt’s,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  An  energetic  ; 
Ladies’  Aid  society  was  established 
which  still  survives.  It  was  a  time  of 
I  struggle  for  existence,-  and  the  raising 
of  money  was  a  prominent  part  .of 
church  activities  But  there  was  no  lit¬ 
tle  earnest  spiritual  work  done  by  the 
ministers,  there  were  conversions  to 
Christ  in  considerable  numbers  for  Mon¬ 
tana  in  those  days,  and  at  least  one  time 
of  distinct  revival  when  special  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  for  a  week  by  Mr.  Hew¬ 
itt  (beginning  May  13,  1877),  and  several 
united  with  the  church.  The  church  in¬ 
creased  its  gifts  and  by  the  end  of  this 
period  seems  to  have  reached  the  point 
of  nominal  self-support;  at  least,  where 
it  became  independent  of  the  board  of 
home  missions.  All  of  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  length  to  progress  in  sev¬ 
en  years,  starting  from  the  bottom. 

“This  period,  too,  was  not  without  its 
serious  difficulties.  Probably  the  gener¬ 
al  atmosphere  of  a  community  in  which 
the  ladies  could  seriously  propose  a 
dance  to  raise  money  for  the  church, 
and  two  gentlemen  engage  in  a  ‘lively 
scrimmage’  which  ‘threatened  pistols’  in 
a  discussion  over  the  minister’s  sermon 
on  ‘Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart’ — such 
an  atmosphere  probably  was  less  favor¬ 
able  to  Christian  growth  and  the  ob¬ 
stacles  greater  in  the  way  of  church 
work  than  at  any  time  since  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Helena.  The  great  Are  of  1874 
swept  the  town.  The  depression  and  ex¬ 
odus  two  years  later,  in  1878,  took  away 
members  who  could  be  ill  spared.  In 
the  very  midst  of  this  general  depres¬ 
sion  the  beloved  minister,  Mr.  Rommel, 
left  (in  August,  1876)  and  the  church 
remained  for  more  than  six  months 
without  a  minister,  while  even  the  two 
original  elders,  Mr.  Pyle- and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  were  both  absent.  But  in  spite 
of  all  this  the  church  held  bravely  on 
and  responded  quickly  to  Mr.  Hewitt’s 
efforts  when  he  did  arrive.  For  as  yet 
it  was  united,  harmonious,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  through  this  period.  Its  own 
inner  life  had  not  been  injured  by  dis¬ 
sensions. 

Period  II.  Vicissitudes. 

“Would  that  this  happy  •  condition 
might  have  continued!  But  here  the 
church  enters  on  a  period  which,  as  a 
whole,  it  will  never  be  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template,  in  spite  of  some  very  bright 
feature-s  in  it. 

“The  resignations  of  elder,  deacon  and 
j  trustee  at  the  congregational  meeting 


of  Dec.  16,  1878,  indicate  that  trouble 
seriously  affecting  the  inward  life  of  the 
church  had  arisen.  What  this  trouble 
was  or  who  the  parties  were  or  what 
connection  it  had,  if  any,  with  the 
events  of  the  next  few  years,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  I  have  spent  no  time  in 
studying  the  pathology  of  this  church’s 
morbid  growths.  I  mention  it  because 
it  was  ominous  of  what  was  to  follow. 

“The  church  was  now  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  six  years  of  great  fluctua- 
tions,  always  unfavorable  to  the  life  of 
any  organism.  Brief  .seasons  of  bar*- 
mony,  prosperity  and  promise  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  times  of  disquiet,  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  depression.  The  church  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  can  be  estimated  by 
frequent  changes  of  ministers,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  in  quick  succession 
until  five  had  ministered  to  it  in  less 
than  three  and  a  half  years.  No  set  of 
men,  however  able,  could  do  either 
themselves  or  the  work  justice  in  such 
sh,ort  terms.  And  every  change  meant 
a  Sheck,  if  not  a  loss,  to  the  church.  The 
average  yearly  growth  by  additions  to 
the  membership  during  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  period  was  considerably, 
less  than  before,  and  the  strength  thus 
slowly  gained  was  more  than  lost  by 
several  unhappy  experiences.  Even  the 
most  deeply  interested  and  devoted  ones 
became  discouraged,  some  almost  ready 
to  give  up.  At  the  opening  of  this  peri- 
!  od,  also,  in  1879,  the  two  original  elders 
had  died,  leaving  the  church  for  a  year 
with  but  one  living  elder,  Judge  Hedg- 
j  es. 

“Here  let  me  pause  to  record  the  trib-f 
ute  which  history  renders  to  the  fidelity; 
in  these  times  of  one  man  in  this 
church.  The  reoords  show  that  for 
many  months  at  a  time  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  in  1876,  Judge  pledges  was  often 
the  only  available  elder.  During  the 
long  absence  and  illness  >of  Brothers 
'Pyle  and  Williams,  and  for  a  year  af- , 

ter  Mr.  Pyle’s  death,  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  eldership  rested  practically 
upon  him  alone.  Amid  general  discour¬ 
agement,  through  many  vicissitudes  and 
great  troubles,  let  it  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  the  honor  of  our  senior  elder, 
that  he  never  despaired  or  refused  to 
stand  in  the  place  to  which  the  church 
'had  called  him. 

“This  period,  however,  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  bright  side.  For  the  most  part 
the  church  was  happy  in  the  character 
!  of  its  ministers.  Faithful,  devoted,  able 
men,  Rev.  George  G.  Smith,  Rev.  W. 
Scott  Stites  and  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Harlow 
ministered  to  it  and  all  did  good  work, 
which  still  abides.  Substantial  advanc¬ 
es  also  mark  the  time.  A  parsonage  was 
built.  The  beginning  of  work  at  the 
Northern  Pacific  depot  was  made,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  subsequent  establishment 
i  of  a  promising  church  there  of  now  82 
members,  with  flourishing  Sunday 
school  and  a  minister  of  its  own.  This 
work  began  very  humbly.  When  the 
railroad  came  through  Helena  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  I  began  going  down  to 
the  station  Sunday  afternoons,  accom¬ 
panied  sometimes  by  Robert  Russel,  one 
of  our  deacons,  or  Dr.  Thomas  Eckles, 
then  an  unbeliever  but  always  ready 
to  help  in  any  good  work.  He  went  to 


sing.  Services  were  held  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  in  the  waiting  room;  and  not 
infrequently  passengers  from  a  passing 
train  would  join  us  and  thank  us  for 
spiritual  refreshment  by  the  way.  In 
December  of  that  year  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  offered  us  two  lots  where  the 
Oakes  street  church  now  stands,  provid¬ 
ed  we  should  build  a  $600  church  with¬ 
in  one  year.  But  our  own  church  had  a 
debt  of  over  $2,000,  there  was  no  organ¬ 
ization  in  that  part  of  town,  the  lots 
were  considered  too  far  out  and  they 
passed  from  us. 

“In  February,  1884,  also  {-he  Woman’s 
Missionary  society  was  organized, 
largely  through  the  inspiration  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  O.  Van  Cleve,  of  Minneapolis, 
who  visited  us  for  this  purpose. 

“The  church  also  received  during  this 
period  a  number  of  valuable  and  perma¬ 
nent  additions  to  its  membership  from  ' 
people  who  were  coming  from  the  east 
in  increasing  numbers,  among  whom  I 
may  name,  without  invidious  distrac-  ; 
tion,  one  who  is*  now  an  elder,  and  from 
his  arrival  among  us  has  been  most  help¬ 
ful  and  active,  especially  in  evangelical 
and  Sunday  school  work,  E.  Sharpe. 

Period  III.  Enlargement. 

“The  beginning  of  the  next  period  is 
sharply  defined.  Among  those  who 
came  among  us  in  1S84  were  Col.  Charles 
Bird,  an  army  officer,  and  Rev.  and  . 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Wickes.  These  were  earnest 
laborers  for  Christ  and  thorough  believ-  1 
ers  in  prayer  and  personal  work.  They 
at  once  joined  hands  with  the  workers 
already  here,  particularly  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  In  autumn  of  that  year  a 
young  men’s  prayer  meeting  was  held 
in  a  very  informal  way  ih  Col.  Bird’s 
office  Friday  evenings.  The  week  pray¬ 
er  of  1885  was  a  time  of  more  than  usu¬ 
al  interest.  But  none  of  us  knew  all 
that  God  was  working  for  us  in  the  se¬ 
cret  places  of  men’s  hearts.  The  Sun¬ 
day  following  the  week  of  prayer  I  was 
confined  to  the  house  in  the  evening 
with  a  severe  cold.  Instead  of  the  usual 
service,  therefore,  a  praise  and  prayer 
meeting  for  young  people  was  held  "by 
Mr.  Sharpe,  Col.  Bird  and  Mr.  Wickes, 
at  which  all  who  desired  to  accept  Christ 
were  asked  to  say  so.  A  young  man 
rose  whom  no  one  knew  as  ready  to 
take  the  step,  and  spoke  a  few  words. 
Then  one  after  another  a  number  of 
young  men  and  girls  followed.  The 
brethren  were  taken  by  surprise.  A 
Pentecostal  quickening  had  descended 
upon  us.  I  well  remember  the  breath¬ 
less  eagerness  and  joy  with  which  these 
brethren  came  around  to  the  manse 
when  the  service  was  over  to  tell  me 
the  glad  news  and  confer  about  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  meetings.  It  was,  of  course, 
decided  to  go  on.  And  when,  Tuesday, 
it  became  evident  that  I  could  not  con¬ 
duct  them,  Rev.  R.  M.  Stevenson,  of  • 
Bozeman,  was  called  by  telegraph  and 
was  with  us  by  Wednesday  evening,  j 
Brother  Stevenson  proved  a  powerful  I 
evangelist,  and  at  the  ent^-v"  two  week's  j  ] 
of  nightly  preaching,  more  than  50  per-  1 
sons  came  forward  one  Sunday  in  re-  ! 
spouse  to  his  invitation  to  indicate  that 
they  had  found  Christ  in  these  servic- 
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“This,  however,  was  but  the  begin¬ 
ning.  One  by  one  the  other  churches 
joined  us.  The  blessing  spread.  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  their  places  of  worship. 
Evangelist  Munhall  was  asked  to  come 
and  help  us  in  the  spring,  and  he  held 
union  meetings  in  the  opera  house  for 
three  weeks.  After  his  leaving  these 
meetings  were  still  continued  three 
times  a  week  in  the  different  churches. 
For  four  months,  from  January  until 
late  in  May,  special  meetings  were  thus 
held.  It  was  a  time  of  wonderful  power, 
such  as  Helena  has  not  seen  before  or 
since.  The  whole  town  was  quickened. 
Numbers  were  added  to  all  the  church¬ 
es.  Our  own  church  received  88  new 
members  in  the  years  1884  and  1885,  64 
of  them  on  confession  of  Christ.  Among 
these  was  our  beloved  Dr.  Eckles,  after¬ 
ward  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
and  others  still  valued  members.  Our 
membership  rose  from  95  in  the  spring 
of  1884  to  158  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and 
by  1889  to  232.  The  whole  church  was 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  and  entered  up¬ 
on  a  new  era  of  fuller  life,  broader  ac¬ 
tivities  and  more  vigorous  growth.  It 
has  been  a  different  church  ever  since. 

“The  enlargement  of  this  period  was  in 
many  other  ways  besides  in  the  number  of 
communicants.  Now  first  the  church  be¬ 
came  really  selfsupporting.  It  is  true  that 
it  had  long  since  ceased  to  ask  aid  from 
the  board  of  home  missions.  Nevertheless 
it  remained  dependent.  A  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  subscription  list  in  1885  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  for  its  support  came 
from  its  own  members.  The  rest  •  was 
given  by  people  in  no  way  connected  with 
it,  many  of  whom  never  even  attended  it. 
Nor  was  the  total  sufficient  to  meet  nec¬ 
essary  expenses.  There  was  a  regular  an¬ 
nual  deficit  which  was  often  made  up 
partly  by  a  miscellaneous  appeal  to*  Main  ; 
street.  Such  was  not  selfsupport.  It  was  ' 
subsisting-  on  charity,  and  that  of  a  very 
precarious  sort.  The  church  now  *  came 
to  depend  upon  its  own  members  and  up¬ 
on  those  really  in  some-  way  connected 
with  it  or  interested  in  it. 

“Then  there  was  an  extension  of  the 
circle  of  our  activities.  The  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  beneficent  contributions  still  main¬ 
tained  to  all  the  stated  work  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  and  to  other  causes  was 
instituted  at  this  time,  and  a  special  treas¬ 
urer  appointed  for  these.  The  mission 
work  at  the  Northern  Pacific,  hitherto 
done  in  rather  a  desultory  way,  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  church,  and  Feb.  19,  1889,  j 

E.  D.  Sniffen  was  appointed  by  the  ses-  | 
sion  to  take  charge.  He  rented  a  hall  and 
fitted  it  up  at  his  own  expense  and  soon 
a  minister  was  obtained  and  an  independ-  ; 
ent  church  organized,  to  which,  however, 
we  continued  to  send  helpers.  Three  other 
mission  schools  were  carried  on  in  this 
period:  the  Bethany  begun  in  October,  1889,  I 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  with  W. 

F.  Cummins  as  superintendent;  the  east 
side  on  the  corner  of  Idaho  street  and 
Eleventh  avenue,  begun  in  July,  1890,  with  ! 
Jo*shua  Armitage  as  superintendent;  and 
the  Chinese  Sunday  school,  held  in  our 
room  at  the  Denver  block  in  the  summer 
of  3891  with  Mrs.  Mason  as  superintendent. 


“There  were  also  important  development 
withing  the  church  itself.  The  exercise 
of  the  spirit  of  liberality  reacted  in  an 
increase  in  gifts  to  our  own  church.  The 
year  we  adopted  the  system  of  beneficences 
was  the  first  one  for  a  long  time  when 
there  was  no  deficit  in  our  current  ex¬ 
penses.  The  board  of  deacons  was  en¬ 
larged.  The  large  numbers  of  young  peo- 
i  pie  added  to>  our  church  suggested  the 
need  of  some  organization  for  their  special 
benefit.  On  May  17,  1886,  a  young  people’s 
social  club  was  organized,  which  a  year 

“Early  in  1886  the  idea  of  building  also 
form  of  a  society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
|  with  all  the  distinctive  features  of  that 
!  organization — the  first  society  of  its  kind 
I  believe  organized  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains*  This  society  has  a  checkered 
'  history  of  its  own,  which  need  not  be  de¬ 
tailed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  had  the 
usual  boom,  collapse  and  several  reorgani¬ 
zations,  and  is  still  living  a  useful  if  not 
an  abounding  life. 

“Eearly  in  1886  the  idea  of  building  also 
was  first  suggested.  It  originated  chiefly 
in  the  needs  of  the  Sunday  school.  Our 
old  church,  once  the  source  of  so  much 
pride,  had  in  10  years  become  dilapidated 
and  draughty.  Most  people  felt  the 
draughts  on  their  feet.  But  I  recall  one 
gentleman  of  shining  pate,  an  extremely 
rare  attendant  at  church,  who  complained 
that  whenever  he  came  he  always  felt 
such  a  draught  on  the  top  of  his  head.  I 
The  building  had  become  quite  inadequate 
for  the  Sunday  school.  It  was  overcrowd¬ 
ed  at  that  service.  The  stiff  benches  were 
trying  to  both  teacher  and  class.  The 
ever  vigorous  primary  department, of  which 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Chessman  has  been  time  out 
of  mind  the  most  efficient  and  devoted 
head,  was  not  in  those  days  to  her  a 
source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  during  the 
Sunday  school  hour.  They  were  confined 
to  the  gallery,  which  had  a  low  rail  in 
front,  over  which  adventurous  and  ener¬ 
getic  infants  of  inquiring  minds  were  con¬ 
tinually  straining  and  balancing  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  their  necks  and  the  in¬ 
finite  anxiety  of  their  solicitous  superin¬ 
tendent.  After  many  remedies  had  been 
proposed,  including  repairs,  adciitions,  re¬ 
modelling  and  enlargement  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  the  congregation  finally  decided  to 
rebuild.  A  committee  consisting  of  Col.  AY. 
F.  Sanders,  T.  H.  Kleinschmidt,  E.  Sharpe, 
Col.  Bird  and  the  pastor  was  appointed 
July  19,  1888,  to  recommend  a  suitable  lot 
and  the  present  site  was  chosen.  Plans 
were  adopted  in  September  for  a  new 
church  of  two  stories  with  a  parsonage  at¬ 
tached. 

“But  here  matters  dragged.  The  old 
church  was  not  sold  until  November,  1889, 
>or  the  foundation  of  the  new  building 
laid  until  the  spring  of  1890.  But.  in  that 
year  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Judge  McConnell,  president,  and  the  new 
board  of  trustees  elected  in  November, 
1890,  the  matter  was  pushed  forward. 
That  winter  the  plans  were  so  modified  as 
to  abolish  the  parsonage  and  put  the 
present  Sunday  school  building  in  its  place. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  Aug.  5,  1891,  and 
the  first  service  held  here  March  13,  1892. 


...  -  /  / 

!  For  nearly  two  years  preceding  •  (since 
Ju<y,  1890)  we  had  been  worshipping  Sun¬ 
days  in  the  district  court  room  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings  in  our  cosy  church  par¬ 
lors,  first  in  the  Grandon  and  them  in  tihe 
Denver  buildings,  which  we  still  remem¬ 
ber  with  delight. 

“This  period  also<  had  its  troubles  and 
unpleasant  experiences,  which  need  not 
here  detain  us,  since  they  seem  to  have 
left  no  evil  results  behind. 

“This  period  ended  as  it  had  begun  in  a 
remarkable  revival  under  the  leadership  of 
Francis  Murphy,  the  noted  gospel  temper¬ 
ance  worker  who  came  here  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  But  there  were  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  two  revivals.  In  respect  to 
origin,  in  the  earlier  one  God  seemed  to 
move  first,  and  it  literally  fell  upon  us.  ,i 
In  the  later  man  seemed  to  move  first,  and 
God  '^ronderfully  helped  us.  The  earlier 
one  began  in  our  own  church  after  months 
of  secret  prayer,  and  spread  through  the 
city.  The  later  one  began  rather  in  act¬ 
ive  effort,  and  iyas  a  union  movement 
from  the  first.  In  respect  to  the  class  of 
people  reached,  the  later  movement  af¬ 
fected  men  chiefly  and  reached  deeper 
down  in  society,  to  a  class  which  our 
churches  had  hardly  touched.  In  respect 
to  permanence  of  results,  we  still  mark 
those  of  the  earlier  revival  of  1885  as  last¬ 
ing  gains  in  our  church’s  life.  It  is  hard 
to  point  to  any  fruit  of  the  later  one  that 
remains  with  us  to-day. 

“It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
enlargement  of  this  period,  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  partly  favorable  al¬ 
though  not  wholly  so.  These  were  years 
of  special  enlargement  for  Ilelena  as  a 
1  city.  They  were  ‘boom’  times  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  times  are  not  the  most  favor¬ 
able  to  spiritual  growth.  Many  got-'  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  purpsuit  of  money.  Excite¬ 
ment  and  extravagance  ran  high,  and 
some  indeed  were  swept  away  by  cove- 
teousness  and  worldliness.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  incoming  tide  of  immigra¬ 
tion  during  these  years  brought  us  great 
accessions  of  strength.  Those  who  came 
in  among  us  during  this  period  have  been 
an  enormous  factor  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
1  gress  of  the  church.  The  majority  of  its 
1  constituency  and  of  its  corps  of  workers 
|  have  joined  the  church  since  1885.  These 
form  the  larger  part  of  our  Sunday  con¬ 
gregations,  and  the  main  support  of  our 
prayermeeting.  They  supply  the  body  of 
our  Sunday  school  workers,  two  of  our 
session,  most  of  our  board  of  trustees,  all 
of  our  present  finance  committee,  the 
workers  in  our  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  and  many'  of  the  most 
active  members  of  our  women’s  societies1. 

In  fact  there  has  been  little  short  of  a 
revolution  in  the  membership  and  life  of 
the  church  since  the  beginning  of  expan¬ 
sion  in  1885,  and  most  of  those  who1  have 
produced  it  came  to  us  during  the  seven 
years  we  have  just  been  considering,  from 
January,  1885,  until  March,  1892.  This 
may  well  therefore  be  called  the  period  of 
expansion.  The  month  that  ends  it,  and  in 
which  we  moved  into  this  building,  March, 

1892,  we  reported  the  .largest  membership 
the  church  ever  had,  and  the  first  Sun- 
/  day  here  (March  13,  1892)  was  the  largest 
attendance  at  our  Sunday  school  ever  re¬ 
corder. 


Period  IV.  Consolidation. 

‘  The  five  years  we  have  worshipped  in 
this  building,  since  March  13,  1892,  1  have 
called  the  period  of  consolidation.  Con¬ 
temporaneous  with  our  coming  here  be-  j 
gan  the  general  business  depression  from  - 
which  Helena  still  suffers.  Since  the 
spring  of  1892  nothing  has  grown  in  this 
city.  We  have  lost,  as  other  churches 
have,  a  number  of  our  members.  But  we 
have  gained  many  others  notably  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Elliott  meetings  a  year  ago. 
And  on  the  whole  our  church  in  these  five 
years  has  improved  and  advanced  rather 
than  receded. 

“But  this  improvement  has  been  rather 
in  the  direction  of  consolidation  than  of 
further  expansion.  The  previous  increase 
had  been  so  rapid  that  like  all  forced 
growths  it  was  somewhat  wanting  in 
compactness.  Since  coming  here  we  have 
had  time  to  harden  our  fibre,  and  compact 
our  organization.  The  pressure  of  hard 
times  has  helped  us  in  this.  It  has  roused 
us  to  greater  energy  and  determination. 
It  has  forced  us  to  study  economy,  to  be  j 
systematic,  and  to  make  special  efforts 
to  enlist  every  member  possible  in  the  sup¬ 
port  and  work  of  the  church.  It  has 
taught  us  to  keep  from  farther  debt.  It 
has  winnowed  us,  for  in  such  experiences 
always  the  most  determined  hold  on  while 
the  less  stable  are  swept  away.  It  has 
knit  together  those  who  remain  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  common  trials  can  do.  It  has 
been  in  many  ways  a  helpful  and  whole¬ 
some  discipline  from  which  the  church 
will  surely  profit  in  future.  Never  were 
we  more  a  unit  than  to-day.  Never  were 
there  fewer  idle  and  worthless  members 
in  proportion  to'  the  whole.  Never  was 
our  work  so  well  organized,  compacted 
and  disciplined  in  all  its  branches.  This 
is  especially  illustrated  in  the  finances. 
In  1885  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  our  members  were 
not  subscribers  to  the  church;  and  up  to 
j  two  years  ago  there  was  little  system  in 
■■  the  general  management  of  our  current 
finances.  Indeed  it  was  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  George  H.  Tilly,  to  whose 
fidelity,  energy  and  punctuality  in  this 
work  the  church  owes  so  much,  and  upon 
whom  for  many  years  it  largely  developed, 
that  our  current  expenses  were  kept  up 
as  well  as  they  were.  To-day,  however, 
our  subscription  list  includes  almost  ev¬ 
ery  communicant.  And  for  the  past  two 
years  our  finances  have  been  thoroughly 
organized  and  systematically  adminis¬ 
tered. 

-  “As  the  result  we  have  steadily  dimin¬ 
ished  our  indebtedness  even  through  the 
:  severest  financial  depression  and  have  kept 
our  current  expenses  all  promptly  paid. 
The  new  organizations  like  the  finance 
committee  and  the  helping  hand  society, 
formed  since  wre  came  to  this  building, 
have  done  their  work  generally  with  a 
thoroughness  quite  unusual  in  our  past 
history,  while  our  Sunday  school  has 

made  a  distinct  advance  in  its  methods  of 
work  and  its  efficiency  as  a  teaching 
agency. 

“I  trust  that  we  have  forever  left  be¬ 
hind  us  our  old  careless,  spasmodic  and 


unsystematic  methods1  and  rrom,  Hence¬ 
forth  may  do  our  master’s  work  with  the 
same  fidelity  and  care  which  we  expect 
to  exercise  in  all  worldly  enterprises. 

“Complete  statistics  of  what  our  church 
has  done  in  these  25  years  are  not  obtain¬ 
able.  Buti  partial  statistics  show  that 
there  have  been  gathered  into'  our  mem¬ 
bership  638  persons,  378  of  these  by  letter 
and  260  on  confession  of  Christ.  For  the 
remaining  items  statistics  can  be  found 
for  only  one  year  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  minis¬ 
try  and  the  14  years  of  my  own.  These 
show  that  in  these  15  years  71  adults  and 
170  infants  have  been  baptized.  And  the 
I  church  lias  contributed  in  the  same  15 
'  years:  To  congregational  purposes,  about 
j  $57,000;  to  beneficences,  something  more 
j  than,  $10,218;  a  total  of  more  than  $67,218. 

“This  review  of  our  church’s  life  story  J 
"Will  suggest  many  reflections  to  us  all, 
some  of  which  may  be  merely  limited. 
Foremost  it  suggests  thanks  and  praise  to 
God  for  all  his  goodness,  his  guardian 
care,  his  forbearance  and  rnercy  to  this 
church  through  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
These  results  are  not  our  doings.  God 
alone  has  given  the  increase,  and  to  him 
be  the  praise.  It  suggests  renewal  of  faith 
in  him  and  of  consecration  to  him  for  the 
future.  He  who  has  helped  will  continue 
to  help.  We  face  the  future  trusting  in 
him.  It  suggests  the  great  harm  and  sin 
of  dissensions  in  the  church.  Tf  any  man 
destroyeth  the  temple  of  God  him  wall  God 
destroy.  For  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are.’  And  also  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  great  blessing  of  unity,  and  con¬ 
cord.  It  shows  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  lay  members  feeling  a  deep,  personal 
interest  in  the  church  and  standing  by  it 
through  all  times.  Ministers  are  strolling, 
migratory.  They  come  and  go.  But  you 
remain  and  your  children.  It  proves  the 
disadvantage  of  frequent  changes  in  min¬ 
isters,  and  the  value  of  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  over  that  of  stated  supply,  which 
must  be  annually  renewed.  It  shows  the 
essential  importance  of  thorough  conver¬ 
sion,  and  building  up  of  the  people  on  the 
scriptures.  Where  are  the  638  members 
who'  have  been  of  this  church?  Some  have 
gone  elsewhere,  some  gone  home.  But 
many  have  gone  back  to  the  world,  for¬ 
saking  not  us  only  but  worse,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself.  It  demonstrates  the 
need  of  system  and  order  in  all  Church 
work,  as  in  other  business,  and  shows 
that  quality  will  tell  in  the  long  run  more 
than  quantity.  It  illustrates  the  whole¬ 
some  reflex  influence  of  beneficence  up¬ 
on  the  life  and  generosity  of  the  church 
itself.  It  has  impressed  me  anew  with 
the  importance  of  preserving  our  records 
complete,  and  all  documents  that  relate  [ 
to  the  church.  It  has  reminded  me  pain¬ 
fully  that  we  have  not  been  as  quick  as 
we  should  have  been  to  assimilate  and 
use  the  valuable  material  which  comes 
;  among  us  in  the  persons  of  new  members, 
j  “Finally  it  has  brought  again  vividly  to 
I  our  minds  the  memory  of  those  beloved 
|-  ones  who  once  stood  with  us  in  the  work 
and  fellowship  of  this  church,  but  who 
have  heard  God’s  call  and  gone  from  this 
sphere  of  their  earnest  strivings  to  their 
rest,  from  labors  to  reward.  They  await 
us  now.  They  beckon  us  on  and  encour¬ 
age  us.  They  have  joined  that  great  cloud 


of  witnesses  who  testify  to  God  s  saving 
grace  and  his  nower  to  give  his  people 
triumph  over  all  trials.  They  will  welcome 
us  when  we  are  called.  And  together  with 
them  may  every  one  of  us  hear  the  glad 
welcome’.  ‘Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord.’  ” 


-Do  you  Jcaow  w unc  iu u dtara a  Terri¬ 
tory  is?  We  send  you  an  account  of 
liow  the  Indians  there  worship  the  sun. 
Who  does  not  wish  to  have  them  taught 
to  do  better  than  this  ?  They  worship 
they  know  not  what.  We  know  what 
we  worship,  the  true  God,  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is 
called  in  the  Bible  the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness.  Where  his  light  shines,  such 
cruelties  as  these  poor  heathen  Indians 
use  are  not  allowed. 

A  SUM  DAME  AMONG  THE  SIOUX, 

A  Strange  Festival  Celebrated  on  the 

Plains  full  of  Wild  Pageantry  and 

Self-Imposed  Torture. 

Washington,  July  6.— A  letter  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Interior  Department  from 
Dr.  T.  Woodbridge,  agency  physician 
for  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  gives  the 
following  graphic  description  of  the 
annual  “sun  dance”  of  the  Sioux  Na¬ 
tion,  which  took  place  near  Poplar 
River,  in  Montana  Territory,  about  two 
weeks  ago  : 

I  have  just  witnessed  the  great  In¬ 
dian  festival  of  the  “sun  dance,”  or 
worship  of  the  sun.  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  it,  and  everything 
was  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  city  of 
lodges  was  moved,  and  the  Indians  en¬ 
camped  on  a  beautiful  plain  inclosing 
a  hollow  square,  large  enough  for  the 
movements  of  thousands  of  horsemen. 
In  the  center  the  great  pavilion  or  1 
medicine  lodge  was  erected  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  the  out¬ 
side  formed  of  small  posts  of  green 
poplar  and  willow,  thickly  interwoven 
with  green  branches.  Resting  on  this 
and  on  a  rude  frame-work  within,  all 
around  for  about  twenty  feet  the  space 
was  covered  with  buffalo  skins,  form¬ 
ing  the  “dress  circle,”  with  places  as¬ 
signed  to  the  musicians  and  actors  or 
dancers.  In  the  center  was  the  great 
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medicine  pole  fifty  feet  high.  The 
diameter  of  the  central  space,  about 
one  hundred  feet,  was  open  to  the 
broad  sunlight. 

<  Only  the  men  occupied  the  deep 
circle,  where  they  were  leasted  during 
the  performance  of  twenty-eight  con¬ 
tinuous  hours,  during  which  time  about 
forty  dogs  were  immolated  and  (&ten, 

I.  besides  large  quantities  of  buffalo  meat’, 
wild-turnip  heads  and  hot  cauldrons  of 
other  eatables  that  are  nameless.  The 
audience  was  composed  of  about  5,000 
Indians,  but  as  only  tbe  men  occupied 
the  circle  within,  the  common  people, 
women  and  boys,  had  to  be  satisfied  by 
viewing  the  performance  through  the 
wide  entrance  or  through  the  inter¬ 
stices  in  the  leafy  barriers.  All  had 
on  their  holiday  attire.  The  dresses 
of  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  those  act- 
ing  a3  directors  or  priests  were  Gor¬ 
geous. 

When  all  was  prepared,  amid  the 

waving  of  banners,  music,  and  the  loud 
shouting  of  the  assembled  throng,  over 
fifty  braves  entered — each  an  Apollo — 
painted  and  naked  to  the  waist,  except 
a  profusion  of  ornaments,  with  head-* 
dresses  of  beautiful  feathers,  their 
black,  glossy  hair  reaching  down  to 
their  lower  garments,  which  were  most 
beautifully  and  artistically  arranged. 
Each  carried  in  his  hand  an  ornamented 
whistle,  made  from  the  hone  of  an 
eagle’s  wing  which  was  blown  shrilly 
during  the  dancing.  Each  also  carried 
a  bouquet  composed  mostly  of  the  wild 
sage.  Their  appearance  and  reception 
were  grand  and  imposing. 

The  first  afternoon’s  performance 
|  would  have  been  called  wonderful  for 
display  of  heroism  and  power  to  en¬ 
dure  and  suffer.  Many  had  from  fifty 
I  to  two  hundred  pieces  out  out  of  the 
living  flesh  from  their  arms  and  back. 
The  dance  was  kept  up  all  night  with 
unabated  fervor,  every  performance  hav¬ 
ing  something  new  and  startling.  But 
in  the  morning  torture  reigned  supreme, 
men  dancing  with  two,  three  and  four 
buffalo  heads  suspended  from  holes  cut 
in  their  flesh.  One  Indian  dragged  on 
the  ground  eight  buffalo  heads  fastened 
to  the  flesh  of  his  back,  and  in  the 
stooping  posture  he  was  forced  to  as¬ 
sume,  they  had  lacerated  or  torn  the 


cuts  in  his  back  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  -Others  were  held  by  four  dif¬ 
ferent  cords,  two  in  the  breast  and  two 
in  the  back — fastened  to  four  stakes  ; 
and  still  others  were  fastened  to  the 
center  pole  with  ropes  which  were 
fastened  to  the  breast  and  back.  Some 
in  addition  to  being  fastened  by  the 
flesh  of  their  breasts  had  buffalo  heads 
suspended  from  the  back,  and  they 
would  be  seized  by  the  hanging  heads 
and  jerked  until  one  would  think  their 
life  would  be  forfeited  ;  others  made 
frantic  efforts  to  break  loose,  and  I 
often  noticed  the  integument  to  be 
stretched  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
body.  Some  fell  faint  and  exhausted, 
and  with  wild  shouts,  the  din  of  music 
and  weird  songs  made  of  it  a  perfect 
pandemonium. 

The  dancers  neither  took  food,  sleep 
nor  water  during  the  festival.  Their 
dancing,  their  invocations  and  their 
prayers  were  fervent.  They  laid  their 
faces  on  the  buffalo  heads  while  pray¬ 
ing  for  success  in  hunting,  and  the 
priest  wept  and  asked  the  Gfreat  Spirit 
to  give  them  success  in  the  chase 
and  let  them  have  food  for  their  wives 
and  children  ;  also  to  give  them  plenty 
of  horses,  to  prosper  them  and  help 
them  to  subdue  their  enemies.  The 
sod  was  carefully  removed  in  a  spot 
four  feet  square,  and  within  a  white 
cross  was  made.  This  is  all  they  knew. 
Their  liberality  was  unbounded.  Over 
two  hundred  horses  were  given  away 
besides  great  quantities  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles. 
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^Jsrval,  this  man  and  his  son  cut  a  path 
for  several  miles,  through  the  bushes,  that 
the  minister’s  horse  might  get  through. 
Now,  how  great  is  his  joy  to  worship  in 
the  new  church,  which  is  now  used,  in¬ 
stead  of  his  log  cabin,  for  the  worship  of 
the  Triune  Jehovah  ! 

See  those  young  men  walk  into  church, 
and  take  their  seats,  without  taking  off 
their  hats.  They  have  never  been  taught 
politeness.  Look  at  thatr  refined  gentle¬ 
man — how  gracefully  he  carries  himself ! 
He  is  from  New  York  city,  and  is  seeking 
his  fortune  here  among  these  pine  forests. 
See  that  aged  couple ;  they  came  more 
than  seven  miles,  to  worship  in  this  new 
sanctuary.  This  is  their  nearest  church. 
How  earnestly  they  grasp  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  hand,  as  they  exclaim,  “  0,  sir,  this 
is  what  we  ha  ve  been  praying  for  1”  How 
strange  to  see  so  many  find  their  way  to 
this  church,  through  these  forests  1 

Now  the  day  has  arrived  for  these 
meetings  to  close,  and  to-morrow  our 
missionary  returns  home,  for  a  little  rest 
and  study.  Then  he  will  again  visit  a 
distant  field,  to  preach  the  Word  of 
life. 

Thus  the  pony  and  its  rider  spend 
their  time,  in  carrying  the  Word  of  God 
to  the  destitute.  The  toil  is  severe,  and 
the  pecuniary  compensation  very  mea¬ 
gre,  as  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of 
the  overcoat,  saddle,  &c.  But  0,  how  I 
pleasant  it  is  to  feed  the  hungry  poor  1 
How  pleasant  to  be  met  by  the  young> 
when  the  sermon  is  ended,  and  hear 

them  say,  “  Mr.  - ,  why  did  you  not 

preach  longer?  That  wa3  so  sweet,  I 
could  have  listened  all  night”  And  it  i  r_ 
is  still  more  pleasant  to  comfort  the 
mourner,  and  answer  the  question, 

“  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?” 

Might  not  more  of  our  congregations 
own  horses,  and  have  them  employed 
like  the  one  mentioned  above  ?  And 
ought  not  our  people  to  contribute  more 
liberally  to  the  B^ard  of  Domestic  Mis¬ 
sions,  that  our  missionaries  might  not  be 
compelled  to  labor  so  severely,  amidst 
poverty  and  want  ? 

Yours,  &c.,  Yo. 


THE  MISSIOjYAR  T. 

BY  REV.  N.  BROWN,  OP  ASSAM. 

My  soul  is  not  at  rest.  There  comes  a  strange 
And  secret  whisper  to  my  spirit,  like 
A  dream  of  night,  that  tells  me  I  am  on 
Enchanted  ground.  Why  live  I  here  ?  The  vows 
Of  God  are  on  me,  ard  I  may  not  stop 
To  play  with  shadows,  or  pluck  earthly  flowers, 
Till  I  my  work  have  done,  and  rendered  up 
Account.  The  voice  of  my  departed  Lord, 

“  Go,  teach  all  nations,”  from  the  eastern  world 
Comes  on  the  night  air  and  awakes. my  ear. 

And  I  will  go.  I  may  no  longer  doubt 
To  give  up  all  my  friends  and  idol  hopes, 

And  every  tender  tie  that  binds  my  heart 
To  thee,  my  country  !  Why  should  I  regard 
Earth’s  little  store  of  borrowed  sweets?  I  sure 
Have  had  enough  of  bitter  in  my  cup, 

To  show  that  never  was  it  his  design 

Who  placed  me  here,  that  I  should  live  in  ease, 

Or  drink  at  pleasure’s  fountain. 

Henceforth,  then, - 

It  matters  not  if  storm  and  sunshine  be 
My  earthly  lot, — bitter  or  sweet  my  cup, 

I  only  pray,  “  God  fit  me  for  the  work.— 

God  make  me  holy,  and  my  spirit  nerve. 

For  the  stern  hour  of  strife.”  Let  me  but  know 
There  is  an  arm  unseen  that  holds  me  up, 

An  eye  that  kindly  watches  all  my  path, 

Till  I  my  weary  pilgrimage  have  done, — 

Let  me  but  know  I  have  a  friend  that  waits 

To  welcome  me  to  glory, — and  I  joy 

To  tread  the  dark  and  death-fraught  wilderness. 

And  when  I  come  to  stretch  me  for  the  last, 

In  unattended  agony,  beneath 
The  cocoa’s  shade,  or  lift  my  dying  eyes 
From  Afric’s  burning  sands,  it  will  be  sweet 
That  I  have  toiled  for  other  worlds  than  this. 

I  know  that  I  shall  feel  happie.i,  than  to  die 
On  softer  bed.  And  if  I  should  reach  heaven, — 

If  one  that  has  so  deeply,  darkly  sinned, — 

If  one  whom  ruin  and  revolt  have  held 
With  such  a  fearful  grasp,— if  one  for  whom 
Satan  hath  struggled  as  he  hath  for  me, 

Should  reach  that  blessed  shore,— Oh  then 
This  heart  will  glow  with  gratitude  and  love  ! 

And  through  the  ages  of  eternal  years, 

Thus  saved,  my  spirit  never  shall  repent 
That  toil  and  suffering  once  were  mine  below. 


